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Jere’s a real rifle—“every inch a 
Winchester”—yet priced within 
reach of every man or boy who 
wants a rifle. Safe, strong, service- 
able for evéryday .22 shooting— 
surprisingly good for targets too. 

23-inch Winchester-proof barrel, 
gracefully tapered. Specially de- 
signed bolt with military style han- 
dle. Rifle cannot be fired unless 
trigger is pulled. Lyman gold bead 
front and new sporting rear sight 
with elevator. Full sized pistol grip 


This fine rifle deserves the best of 


stock. Shotgun butt plate. Handles 
.22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle. cartridges — Winchester Staynless, 


Order from your dealer today—the , Kopperklads. Non-rusting, saaias 
demand is already tremendous. 

less, dependable, accurate—they are 
in every way “the gem of .22 cali- 
ber ammunition.” They are clean to 


eae I — a - 
| 60 « " } 4) - : : handle and to use. And how they 
7F ee do shoot! Insist on these clean 


MILITARY TYPE + 
BOLT AC TION 





gleaming Kopperklads for your .22 


is secyesrea 4 
.. ealiber shooting. 
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The Lightwin gives an easy 7 to 9 mile speed on average fam- 
ily and fishing boats and yacht dinghies. 
the inexpensive Evinrude Troll Guide, it operates perfectly 
at slowest trolling speeds. Weighs only 38 pounds. Priced 
below $100—and may be bought on the time-payment plan 
for only $36 down. By all means, see it at the nearest Evin- 
rude dealer—and write today for catalog describing this and 
8 other Evinrude motors—24 to 40 horsepower. Address 
EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation, 
576 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


A Price Taq that Plainly says—§ C 
BiGGEsT VALUE}, f! 


inOQuTBOARD MorTorINe” 


BIGGEST value is right! Compare this 1931 Evin- 

rude Lightwin with motors selling at a consider- 
ably higher price. Compare it detail for detail—de- 
sign, material, workmanship, finish. Compare it on a 
boat, for power, responsiveness, quiet operation, ease 
of control. Only by direct comparison can you ap- 
preciate the quality and performance built into this 
“Biggest Value in Outboard Motoring.” 
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Equipped with 
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MAGNETO 
IGNITION 
OUTBOARDS 












FOLD-LIGHT 


Handiest, lightest, most 
compact outboard built. 
Develops 234 horsepower. 
Weighs only 29 pounds, 
can be instantly folded to 
17 inches over-all length. 
Standard Evinrude mag- 
neto ignition. Equipped 
with twin silencers and new 
spring-cushioned vibration- 
less steering handle. Price 


FASTWIN An equally compelling 
value in a 14 H. P. motor 
for larger boats and small runabouts. Evinrude 


r $165°° Underwater Silencer and full ball- aS at 3000 R. P. M. 


and-roller bearing construction. yy Standard Evin- 














Develops 4 H. P. 


rude magneto ig- 
£> . ‘i nition and excep- 
; + Baty, igs 5 : tionally efficient 
muffler. Shock ab- 
sorbing tiller han- 
dle and automatic 
tilt-up. 






Send For Catalog Today! 
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Bag a Big Brown Bear 


~ ALASKA 


The Kodiak Bear is the most prized 
of trophies. To get one is an enviable 
thrill. 

Leave business cares behind! Get a good 
rest—enjoy some real sport—have a trip of 
a lifetime and return fresh and fit, ready 
for real battle. Get a mixed bag this Fall— 
shoot the huge Kodiak Brown Bear, Kenai 
Moose, White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, 
Goat, Grizzly and Glacier Bear. 

This is the pioneer hunting organization 
of Alaska (no connection with any other 
group or individuals now advertising hunting 
expeditions to Alaska) with a _ reputation 
among biz sportsmen, and operating from 
the Canadian boundary line to the extremi- 
ties of the Alaska Peninsula, from the Arctic 
Circle to the Gulf of Alaska. 

Book hunt now! Folder available to sports- 
men. Cable address AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Sixth Year of Operation 
Anchorage, Alaska 
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How to Care for 
Your Trophies 

What to do from the mo- . 
ment you pull the trigger * 
to properly care for your 4% 
prized specimens. Special * 
information on what to ; 
do in the field and what to do in your 
home. EVERYTHING you need to know. 
Told by a world authority in compact 
32-page book (pocket size) that every 
sportsman will find invaluable. Limited 
edition—FREE. Send for your copy 
today! 








Master Jaxidermists 
1024 Broadway 
Denver, Colo. 












AN UNUSUAL BUY 


For Sale.—A very fine property situated on one 
of the most beautiful lakes in the Gatineau 
River district, excellent bass and lake trout 
fishing, about three hours by train or motor 


from Ottawa, Canada. Large furnished house 
with five bathrooms, furnace, hot and cold 
water to each bedroom, fireplace, all openings 
with screens and shutters. Two large screened 
verandahs. Large dock and boat houses, two 
motor boats, boats and canoe, ice houses, sleep- 
ing quarters for guide or caretaker. This camp 
would be ideal for club purposes and is an 
excellent buy. Price Eighteen Thousand Dol- 
lars ($18,000.00). For further particulars ap- 
ply to S. F. Smith, 438 Bay St., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 














| channel-bass 


| however, 


Please Be Definite 

UR “Where To Go Department” is operated 
through the assistance of many hundred pub- 
lic-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a cer- 
tain section of the country. These experts per- 
sonally reply to letters from our readers with re- 
gards to the districts in which they specialize. 
Consequently, in order to determine the staff 
member to whom your inquiry should be for- 
warded, it is essential that it be definite as to 
territory, preferably dealing with not more than 
a single state or, better, with one locality or 

county. 
It is not the 
recommend the 


purpose of this department to 
“best” general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we render 
a service not elsewhere obtainable when we give 
complete and absolutely unprejudiced information 
on any district about which our readers may 
ask us. The thoroughness and value of the serv- 
ice we can give you is in direct proportion to the 
definiteness of your question. Please make your 
inquiry as specific as possible and give us plenty 
of time in which to secure the desired data. 


Channel-Bass Fishing 
I. W. S., N. J.:—I have found the best chan- 
nel-bass fishing at both Ocracoke and Oregon 
Inlet from April 20 through May. Last year the 
fishing was very good from April 
September 15. I would suggest, 
you visit the coast in May for 


until 
that 


15 up 


the best fishing. 








IT doubt that you can get a cottage, especially 
a furnished cottage, at Ocracoke just for a short 
visit. I think you could get accommodations in 
private homes, however, if you do not care to 
stay at the hotel. It may be that you are plan- 
ning a camping trip; if so, then I am sure you 
could rent a fishing camp most anywhere along 
the beach. 

It is possible, since the bridge has been com- 
pleted from Point Harbor to Kitty Hawk, for 
one to drive to Oregon Inlet. If you do not care 
to fish at Oregon Inlet, you may take the ferry 
and drive the beach to Ocracoke (sand beach 
road and risky if one does not know how to 
drive the beach), or you can take the mail boat 
from Manteo. 

Should you decide to drive from Jersey to 
Ocracoke, you will have to pass through this 
little hamlet in which I live. Stop, inquire for 
me, and I will be glad to’ give any further in- 
structions available—Rupert E. West. 


Rogue River Steelheads 

E. C. R., CALIF.:—There are some cutthroat 
trout in the Rogue River but the big noise is the 
fall steelheads. They range up to 10 and 12 
pounds, will take a fly, and are fighters first to 
the very last. Season for them generally two or 
three months long, or, until the first heavy rains 
fall and bring up the river. Months of Sep- 
tember and October best for fly. 

Have done much _ steelhead fishing in the 
Rogue River and believe it the best steelhead 
stream in the world. River runs through rough 
country in many places, especially on lower river, 
and plenty of black-tail deer in mountains ad- 
joining. Hunting season fits in nicely with the 
fishing season. Have done most of my fishing 
in section tributary to Grants Pass, Oregon, 
which is on both the Southern Pacific Railroad 
and the Pacific Highway. Grants Pass is a nice 
little city with good accommodations at reason- 
able rates. 

As to boat fishing, it can be easily done, espe- 
cially in the upper waters, but believe a canoe 
would be pretty light in the fast water. Mr. 
of Grants Pass can give you 
information at any time. 


valuable 


and _ reliable 


Each letter addressed to this department brings a personalreply. The following printed letters are 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. Be specific in all inquiries. 


_ rare runs a sporting goods store, and 
outfits many fishing and hunting parties. He 
always knows the conditions.—J. E. Clark. 


Northern Minnesota 

J. M. H., ILL.:—I know of no place that 
would be more suitable than Trout Lake and 
Vermilion Lake, north of Tower, Minn. 

Your best time would be either the last part of 
June, or in September, and you could fish for 
bass and pan fish in Vermilion Lake, and lake 
trout in Trout Lake, which is just above Vermil- 
ion and joins it by a fall, as it is quite a little 
higher than Vermilion. There is a short portage 
at this place, but there is always a man there 
to take your boat over. If you have an outboard 
motor take it with you. These motors may be 
hired at the lake, but they charge $4 per day 
for them. 

The scenery and location makes this part of 
the country an ideal place to camp, and if you 
have tent, etc., this is the proper way to spend 
your vacation.—Homer F. Kelly. 


Coasters on Lake Superior 

L. D. C., ILL.:—Your recent letter concerning 
fishing on north shore of Lake Superior has been 
referred to me. 

The Algoma Central Railway, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., has a very interesting booklet on fishing 
in the streams along its right of way which flow 
into Lake Superior. I fished a number of them 
and the one which will interest you a great deal 
if you are going with a yacht is the Agawa. This 
is a little over 100 miles north of the Soo. I 
can’t tell with the data I have whether a boat 
drawing 10 feet can anchor in that stream, al- 
though I have seen several cabin cruisers in 
there. No doubt you have the Canadian charts 
of the north shore of Lake Superior, which give 
depths of water, etc. We fished for coasters from 
the mouth of the Agawa north toward the Lizard 
Islands, where there is a good anchorage, because 


fishermen (commercial) have a summer station 
there. 
I ae "e-ink elenante , a marine outfitter at the 


Seo, Ontario, may be able to put you in touch 
with some one who can give you the real dope 
on places of shelter north of the Soo. Incidentally, 
he can furnish you with provisions, etc., and give 
you real service, if you will give him a chance. 

In the Agawa we fished with dry flies and 
caught rainbows and brooks weighing up to 3 
pounds. In the lake itself we used No. 1-0 bas 
flies wet, and caught native brook trout of nice 
size. I have also fished with a fly rod and flies 
for bass in Georgian Bay both in July and Au- 
gust and have hac good success, but only early in 
the morning and late in the evening. 

I hope this information may be helpful and if I 
can be ef further service to you be sure to call 
on me.—Harold W. Pripps. 


Wonderful Quail Shooting 

Where-to-go Department:—As per my promise, 
I am writing you regarding my hunting trip into 
South Carolina. 

You turned my letter over to Messrs. Gadsden 
& Waring of Charleston, S. C., for advice, they 
in turn recommend a Mr. ... of Man- 
ning, S. C., for good quail shooting. On _ the 
strength of their letter, we booked reservations 
with from January 10 to January 16. 

There were four in our party and we certainly 
had a most enjoyable trip. Mr. .... ., our 
guide, surely gave us some wonderful quail shoot- 
ing. Birds were pretty plentiful considering that 
we had very poor weather for shooting, mostly 
rain and wind. 

EE 5 Ser dete and his wife sure set an example 
of real southern hospitality, for our accommoda- 
tions were the best we have ever had in the 
south and we will most certainly return again 
next year. 


ie. #76 6 








ed 







Please convey to Messrs...... and... 
our sincerest thanks for their interest in our be- 
half.—Albert H. Smith. 


Lake Penage, Ontario 

R. L., MICH.—Fringing on the northern shore 
of Georgian Bay and lying southwest of Sudbury, 
is a district which reveals exceptional fish and 
game opportunities for the angler and nimrod. 

Too many fishing waters, nowadays, are either 
too close to a railway or highway and are fished 
out in a short time; or too distant to be reached 
without a considerable expenditure of money, time 
and energy. Lake Penage, sometimes referred 
to as the best bass lake in America, is an excep- 
tion. It is far enough from the railway and the 
highway to be free of many visitors, and still is 

t dificult to reach. It is one of the best places 
remaining for those who like to explore and fish 
almost virgin territory. 

The natural advantages of this section will be 
appreciated, when it is found out that Lake 
Penage is one of the most beautiful lakes in 
Ontario. It has a wild, rugged and very irregu- 
lar shore line, and is the hub of this wonderful 
system of waterways. It is 26 miles in length 
ind contains over 500 islands of every size and 
shape. In the network of channels separating 
these islands, small-mouth bass are not only 
plentiful, but run to good sizes. Large-mouth 
bass may be caught in many of the smaller 
lakes. Wall-eyed pike, lake trout, great northern 
pike and other fish are freely taken. Any angler 
who has visited this lake will tell you that there 

; no better lake for fishing. There are no best 
places in Lake Penage. 

Tributary to this lake there are nearly 100 
smaller lakes, connected by brooks, creeks and 
trails, and the fishing in these is fine. Short trips 
can be made under the care of a guide, over 
faint trails to nameless lakes, where it is doubt- 
ful if any white man has ever cast a fly or 
plug. Think of the sporting possibilities in such 
vaters. 

The many waterways throughout this terri- 
tory offer very fine canoe trips, some of which 
may be taken without a guide. The most out- 
standing of these is the cruise to Tyson Lake. 
The route usually followed is from Sheehan’s 
Bay, on the south shore of Lake Penage, through 
eight lakes, including Cat, Harry and Fox Lakes, 
to the peerless Tyson. Tyson Lake is a body of 
water which the sportsman, and true nature 
lover, may picture as the place they have long 
been searching for. It is shaped like the letter 


in 


| 





H. Up to the present time little of the timber | 
has been cut, and the pines in many places stretch | 


in one unbroken wall of green to the water’s edge. 
The forest about Tyson presents a clean, unlit- 
tered and unbroken growth, no bush fires having, 
as yet, marred the beauty of the landscape. 
Numerous islands of different sizes and shapes, 


ire in the lake, and there are plenty of places on | 
the islands and along the shore line, suitable for | 


camp sites. 

The lake abounds in bass, lake trout and large 
pike-—no  wall-eyes. Bass, large and_ small- 
mouth, are taken in weights from 2 pounds up, 
and in great quantities, as the waters have not 
yet been depleted by fishermen. Lake trout from 
6 pounds up. There is probably no other place in 
Canada which furnishes better sport. Hunter and 
Long Lakes, which flow into Tyson Lake through 


Hunter Creek, are beautiful sheets of water and 


| Colorado game is 


are as good as Tyson Lake for fishing. 

In a different direction, and through just as 
interesting country, is a cruise westward from 
Penage dam through Little Bear Lake and Long 
Arm Channel, then sweeping in a wide circle 


through Big Bear Lake, High Lake, and Bass | 


Lake, back to Island Bay on the south shore of 
Lake Penage. 


A slightly longer trip that passes through a | 


fine fish and game territory, may be taken by fol- 
lowing the route to Tyson Lake outlined above 
as far as Three Mile Lake, and then crossing over 
through Brush Camp, Crooked and Johnny Lakes 
to Collins Inlet, Georgian Bay. Return trip may 
be made by following through the many clusters 
of rocky, pine-clad islands which edge the shore 
and up the Whitefish River and its connecting 
waters to Lake Penage. 

Another chain of lakes which offer very good 
fishing and interesting travel, is on the route, or 
canoe trip, from Penage Dam, through Little Bear 
Lake, Lang, Cross and Charlton Lakes, up Howrie 
Creek and across Murray Lake to Lake in the 
Clouds (Nellie Lake). 

_For those who do not wish to camp out over 
night, there are many lakes that can be easily 
reached on a one day trip, which are well worth 
a visit. Deer hunting is good throughout this 
district, with a fair chance for bear and moose. 
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7 THOUSAND MILES 
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High Lakes Above Timberline, Like This One in Rocky Mountain National Park, Yield Fine Trout 








STATE 
OF THE 
NEW 
WEST 





ABOVE (Left): Trout from 
South Platte River near 
Glenisle. 

ABOVE (Right): Two Bucks 
and a Bear from near 
Mesa, Colorado. 


BELOW: Lunchtime in the 
Holy Cross Nat’l Forest. 




























HAT'S it to be? A long, free cast un- 

der the willows or grassy banks of a . 
large river? Open, sun-kissed riffles? The 
holes and shadows of a rock-filled stream ? 
Do you like to prove your patience, caution 
and skill in bright, small creeks lined and 
arched with alder and willow? Do you want 
heavy water or light? Beaver ponds, rapids, 
eddies, sandy bottoms, stones or what? Or 
how would you like a sparkling, blue lake 
where cool water keeps the rainbows snap- 
py ? Colorado's 7,000 miles of streams and 
hundreds of trout lakes give you infinite 
variety. Hatcheries equipped to produce 
75,000,000 rainbow fingerlings annually 
assure you the trout are here. And the sea- 
son is from May 25 to October 31! In Col- 
orado's glorious, golden fall you will have 
great hunting, too. 

Colorado vacations cost less and afford 
more fun in any kind of outdoor recreation. 
It's a wonderful state for sportsmen to live in, 
so study the business opportunities of this land 
of “sunshine and vitamins” when you come. 





especially delicious, 
just as domestic Col- 
orado beef and lamb 
are noted for their 
delicate tenderness 
and superior flavor. 












Tin COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 1092 Kit Carson Bld., Denver, Col. 


Send me, free, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground,” illustrated in natural colors. 


















Name ne aoa 









Address 
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217 PINE FRINGED LAKES 


MINNESOTAS FINEST Dear rears | || MUSKIES—-LAKE TROUT—BASS 
FISHING CAMP Invites You to Enjoy AT GREEN’S CAMPS 


| Lake of the Woods 

> <1 . . . | PENS MAY st. When lake trout 
The most glorious thrill-filled fishing trip the unspoiled north cles te ak te cae er 
woods lake region has to offer—217 beautiful pine fringed lakes Lake Trout, Bass. World’s Record Musky 
fi aS as . taken at our camp by Curtis. Moose, 

in 10 mile radius—virgin fishing waters, wonderful service and Deer, Bear Hunting. 
si » wilds at surprisingly moderate cost. Our camp is reached by the new Ft. 
modern comforts in the wilds F 8"y Frances and Kenora Highway. No long 


Don’t decide without our illustrated folder and rates. Write boat trip—shortest route to Lake of the 
Woods—EMO—New Gateway. 


W. A. Stickler, ooner CAMP IDLEWILD | | _ Send for folder. Write or Wire. 


Geo. H. Green—Emo, Ont., Canada 


MINNESOTA'S FINEST MARCELL, ITASCA CO., MINNESOTA l Forrnerly of Rainy River 
NORTH WOODS CAMP RESORT | = 
SEEBEB EB RBBB HR BBE ES | SUNFLOWER RESORT 
& On Beautiful Long Lake In the Heart of the 
sass MUSKIES tot | 5 | tou 


gE can | "MM U % K J E S Northwest Woods 






























We offer the finest fishing—muskie, small and large 
mouth bass, pike, in abundance. Boating, bathing and 
other outdoor sports. (Miniature Golf course on prem- 
ises.) You'll love the wonderful home-cooked meals, the 
delightful surroundings, the invigorating air. Our cot- 
tages have all modern conveniences: electric light, run- 
ning water, etc. Send for our pamphlet before you plan 
your summer _ vacation. Address: Peter Mahringer, 
Stone Lake, Wis. 





were taken last season at our camps on 
Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay— 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


a 

% 

a 

cd 

Lake of the Woods bison " 
with its 16,000 islands and also on tributary lakes * 
e 

* 

a 

is 

| 

® 


Situated on Famous 


SABASKONG BAY 








Many thousand Salmon Trout, Small and 
Large mouth Bass, Wall-eyed and Great 
Northern Pike also taken. Moose, Deer, 
Bear, Duck all plentiful. House-boat and 
cruiser trips, also canoe trips arranged. 


Full information on request 


E. D. CALVERT, CEDAR ISLAND CAMP 
RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO 


WHITE DEER LODGE 


Speckled trout in lakes and streams. 
Bass and pike. Good roads and 
garage, 150 miles from Montreal. 
Bungalows. Write for circular. 


R. F. D. No. 1, White Deer, Que. 





Also camps on Whitefish 
Bay, Bass Lake. Boat 
cruising and canoe trips 
arranged. 


North America’s Best 


FISHING - HUNTING - CAMPS |] ' LOG CABIN CAMPS |] BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 
Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on the shores | | I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
80 f 1931 of beautiful Northland lakes. No crowds; seeluded, | | [| the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 

yo OY our ‘ reser- | quiet. Do your own housekeeping if. preferred. outfit Big Game Hunters in to one of the finest countries 








1 

| 

| 
EBEESBSBESBSEesB Ba 














for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear , 
Sheep, both Stonmei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 


vations are from former Moose, deer, bear, etc., frequently seen right from | 
| Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
| 


: . .s cabin doors. Finest fishing, bathing, boating, canoe- 
guests. Write or wire ing, etc. Only one night on C. P. R. sleeper from 


for full particulars to Toronto. Illustrated folder. General reference’ Can. 


Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 
DENIS CHABOT | i eritsouents _} 


= . (GEO. B. BALL 
M. U. BATES, Box R, Metagama (via Cartier), N. Ont. Successor to Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 
Fort Frances, Ontario, Canada | | : ie e | 
| 
| 


>: NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Camps Bye Srertoman ~~ . SPRING FISHING! [| THE REAL 
1 LOG CABIN 


—— Come in May or June for best SPECKLED 
By C. D. Aldrich 


——' —= ||| TRouT and SALMON FISHING. BASS, 
SHIR The Real Log Cabin $4.00 Postpaid 
# Chilson D. Adrich % - 
} % 


information. Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. Will furnish best of references. 
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PIKE and MUSKY in season. 
A most practical and 


| PICKEREL, , 
DEER MOOSE ' BEAR = Deer, Bear and Moose. For folder, write— 
|= E.L. Hughes, Camp Champlain 
: up-to-date book on 


Trout Mills, Ontario 
how to plan and 


i build eabins, what 

















MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontzrio, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where you 
can cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, explore new 
country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE FOR 
CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and information. Sig Olson, Mgr. 

™ voted himself exclu- 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING ee WINTON, MINNESOTA 
sively to designing 
ec and building log cabins from the simplest to 


’ oF the most elaborate. 
CANADA’S WILDS—NORTHERN ONTARIO OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Prepare at open ae i MAGAMI yo th 1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
Dalseg . | Ontario, Canada — — — 


they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 
4 country who has de- 





























Virgin Pine Camp ES Rag arg or 62 gies! hi nas 
—Located on Upper Sabaskong Bay, Lake |] | evan and taeian i “ay oem vag Gan night “ond T irty Years War for Wild Life ; 


Toronto or Montreal. Exce Bient table. Write for booklets. 


By Won. T. Hornapay 
Mr.T.Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont.,Canada y 


$2.50 Postpaid 


This book is fully illustrated, well indexed, 
and is a vigorous and graphic record from 
behind the scenes of conservation endeavor. 
We cannot see how any sportsman can lay 
claim to familiarity with conservation 
problems without having read this book. 


of the Woods, where the musky is king. 
By all means come up for lake trout 
fishing. We know the best places up here. enn em mas en 


Bass and pike fishing in unexcelled loca- | Maen | 
tions. CLEAR WATER LAKE RESORT 


—We outfit for canoe trips of any dura- EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
tion. Accommodations . the very best. SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
We do everything possible to please! Excellent Muskie, Trout, Bass and Pike fishing. Boat- 


al Ron £ aay rest ing, canoeing, beautiful sandy beach. Electric lights, 
For further information address eabins. Home Cooking. Hundreds of lakes and miles 


and miles of virgin territory. Away from the public. 


M.N. DALSEG ; Booklet on request. 


orson, Ontario, Canada 1 
Morso J. M. PERSIK, Pro 
MEMBER IZAAK WALTON LEA UE 














Order now. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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why, CUEEROTA ores eubies ene THE OPEN RANGE 
+ in Minnesota’s Arrowhead by Oscar Rush 
Plan your vacation in the Superior National Forest and the Canadian Lake Regions. This book is offered to the public knowing that the sur- 
Fishing—camping—canoeing—resorts—golfing—sightseeing—trips by viving members of that exceptional body of men and 


motor boat and airplane women who lived in the West during the decades when 
a cowman was a cowman and a cowboy was a cowboy. 











[] 100 different canoe trips into virgin wilderness C) Beautiful locations for summer homes will enjoy these stories. This book pictures the conditions 

[] Splendid resort hotel accommodations O Airplane sightseeing trips as they existed when the West was in the making. $1. 

[] Log cabins (furnished for light housekeeping) (J Motorboat excursions postpaid : 
Rent or purchase equipment at Ely—Check which you are interested in and mail to 

THE ELY COMMERCIAL CLUB _14 South First Ave. East ELY, MINNESOPA Outdoor Life Bookshop 








1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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The territory is so vast here that there will be 
excellent sport for years to come. 

A considerable part of the country around Lake 
Penage can be covered by launch, thus making it 


ssible to conveniently reach the better and | 


more distant hunting and fishing grounds with 
need and comfort.—Harry Hinkle. 


Gulf of California 


Ml. A. C., ILL.:—Your request for informa- | 
tion on a camping trip near the mouth of the | 


Colorado River has been referred to me. In the 


first place, this trip would be enjoyable only | 
during any of the winter months—from October | 
to April 15—as this particular country is ex- 


ceedingly hot at any other time of the year. You 
can get to the mouth of the Colorado out of 
Yuma, Ariz., which is a day’s drive from Phoe- 
nix: however, you will find practically no accom- 
modations and no supplies to speak of. There is 
a small fishing village called San Felipe, and 
the only village at that, which is almost impos- 
sible as it is merely a collection of Chinese and 
Japanese shacks. 

Frankly, I would not advise this particular 
trip. If you care to fish the Gulf of California, 
the best trip would be to drive south from 
Nogales, Ariz., following the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico Railroad. You will find the roads 
very fair during the winter months. You can 
turn west from Hermosillo, Sonora, drive 70 
miles to Kino Bay, which is noted for fishing, 
or you can continue south to the Port of Guaymas, 
or as much farther south as you care to drive, 
as far as Mazatlan, Sinaloa, where at any place 
you will find the best of salt water fishing, good ac- 
commodations, all supplies, etc., available at mod- 


est prices. The fishing is so varied as to be almost 


unlimited; mention of a portion is to include chan- 


nel bass, corbina, robalo, tuna, albacore, yellowtail, | 


mackerel and swordfish. You will need heavy 


tackle and lots of it. The most authentic and de- | 


tailed description will be found in: Department of 
Commerce Publication, Special Agents Series No. 
220, Mexican West Coast and Lower California, 
priced at 85 cents and obtainable from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. I 
am also enclosing a folder issued by one of the 
West Coast hotels which will give you quite an 
idea of conditions, ete.—S. C. Simmons. 


Idaho Hunting 

DR. G. J., COLO.:—I do not know North 
Idaho, but to me the country surrounding the 
middle fork of Salmon River is wonderland. 
There are sheep, goat, bear, and cougar to be 
had there and in three weeks you should get 
both goat and sheep, if the present legislature 
makes no serious changes in the present laws. 
Sheep require a special license. 

[I would recommend your coming to Pocatello, 
thence by train to Mackay and by stage to Forney, 
Idaho. Near there you may secure guides and 
complete outfits, no necessity of bringing anything 
but your favorite rifle, glasses and wearing ap- 
parel. If you should decide to switch and go 
up into the Sawtooth Range around Stanley, you 
could do so either at Mackay or Challis. I go 
into that section only in summer for rest. 

I have personally, and with my son and daugh- 
ters and friends, made twelve or more trips 
down toward and along the middle fork of the 
Salmon. In all these trips ..... e.ss- 
has been our guide and never but once, when a 
State poisoney was at work and we dared not 
turn the hounds loose for cougar, have we failed 
to get the game we were after.—A. J. Snyder. 


Roosevelt Lake, Ariz. 

L. P. T., ILL.:—Relative to bass fishing at 
Roosevelt Lake, Ariz., the bass are not biting so 
well at this time, but the fishing is generally 
good in January and February. Extraordinary 
conditions prevail this year, due to the drouth 
and a limited supply of water in the lake. One 
would think that this would improve the fishing, 
but, due to the large amount of silt contained in 
this reservoir, the water becomes roiled when low, 
hence the fishing this fall has not been up to 
standard. However, recent rains have doubled 
the contents of the reservoir, and I believe that 
you would have some good sport either in Janu- 
‘ry or February. I am informed that accommo- 
dations can be had at the. .... ....- , which 
‘Ss a hotel owned and operated by the Southern 
Pacific. In former years the accommodations were 
1, but due to depressed conditions you might 
tind the meals not quite up to standard, due to 
the fact that very few tourists are coming through 
this winter. Due to low water, those furnishing 
boats and bait have been put out of commission, 
hence without special inquiry I would not be able 
to advise you as to existing conditions. I do know 
that in former years you could secure both, but 
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‘(MINNESOTA 
Sport of 10000 Lake 


Come for the fun of it . . . for the fish- 
ing, swimming, boating, motoring, camp- 
ing and golfing you can enjoy day after 
day! 

Make it a sports-tour. Stop over ata 
different lake each day, if you wish. For 
Minnesota offers you not just a dozen... 
or a hundred... but 10,000 crystal-clear, 
grass-and-tree-bordered lakes. 

Or settle down in a cozy lake-side 
cabin to rest and to restore your priceless 
energy in this salubrious climate. And, 
if you prefer, there are modern resort 
hotels where you can enjoy the widest 
variety of outdoor and indoor sports. 
Vacation is just what you choose to make 
it in this cool, invigorating, sunlit sport- 
land. 

You’ll find everywhere just the accommoda- 
tions to fit your needs for as little as $15 or as 
much as $150 a week. And, while here, investi- 
gate the golden opportunities for business, dairy- 
ing and agriculture. 

Why not make your vacation plans early? 
Send today for the Free booklets listed below. 
You'll have FUN in Minnesota! 


Ten Thousand Lakes - 
Greater Minnesota 
Association 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis - Duluth 





10,000 Lakes-Greater Minn. Assoc. 

1501 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Dept. 7. 

Please send Free booklets I’ve checked. 

{_] Fishing (_] Dairying 
{_] Lake Homes {_] Farming 
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SHIRLEY- SAVOY 


400 ROOMS 


Exceptionally well located 
Convenient to theatres, Smart 
Shops and Department Stores 


EXCELLENT DINING ROOM € COFFEE SHOP 
RATES FROM $2 A DAY UP 


J.EDGAR SMITH, President 
E.C. BENNETT, Manager 


BROADWAY at I7™ 


PARK YOUR CAR 
in the 
SHIRLEY GARAGE 











‘MARYLAND 


_ Hotel and Garden Bungalows 


1h 


Northfield Lodge 


AT THE END OF THE ROAD 





7 A great maeet hotel 

. t wn 5-acre 

A Sportsman’s Paradise BP OCAY park in the center 

. of Pasadena. Rates 

in the } are moderate. Wire 
or write 


Valley of the Gatineau 96, abel, 


Manager. 
Owned and Operated by 


GRACES LIMITED 


“4 PASADENA 


Gracefield Quebec JOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American ox European Plan 














Fishinten privatelyowned lakes 


for small-mouth bass, lake and 
° Hunt In Unexplored Territory In 
brook trout, pickerel and great Sustains dated 


northern pike. With experienced guides 


Arrange now for your wilder- Moose, Sheep, Bear, and Caribou 


ness canoe or hunting trip. Write or wire for folder to 
Alaska Range Guides Association 
——_ Frank Alba, Gen. Mgr., Fairbanks, Alaska 

















F OR SALE Idaho’s Best Game Region 


A good paying cattle outfit (Ranches and Chamberlain Basin and Big Creek 
mee | ee m — - game go and My 12 years’ experience here as District Ranger 
The i shing section f ite ner en rizona. and professional guide, with the help of expert 

his is a proposition for a man who wants some- resident guides and sure-fire dogs, guarantees 
thing worth while. Will bear thorough investi- success for Elk, Deer, Goat, Sheep, Bear, Cougar, 
aes Gees weep aa. : : Lynx-Cat, Brush-Wolf, Game Birds and Fish. 
Write Box C, Springerville, Arizona References from satisfied parties. Write 

WALT ESTEP Warren, Idaho 




















TAXIDERM Game heads, tanning. 

1 y Furs made into scarfs, 
KODIAK GRIZZLY eandieti: -- 

Kenai Moose, Mountain Sheep, Mountain Write for price list. 

Goat, Caribou, Great Brown Bear, Black HARRY AMANN, 919-2ist St., Denver, Colo. 

Bear, Polar Bear, and Walrus. = 
BOOK NOW for spring bear hunt, or anything you WANTED—To sell a 1/6 partnership in 87,500 


want, at prices you can afford. We furnish every- 
thing. Write for particulars. acres Big Game Hunt Preserve in Old Mexico. 


KODIAK GUIDES ASSN., Box R3, Kodiak, Alaska 14,580 acres undivided interest for $10,000.00. Only 


real sports apply. Recommendations required and 

















personal interview solicited. Going concern. One 


Mention Outdoor Life in partner forced to sell on account of illness and stock 














‘i market. Real Estate agents lay off. Apply or write 
writing to Advertisers Dudley Jackson, 1005 Nix Bidg., San Antonio, Tex. 
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Colorado Trout Fishing 


Five miles of private fishing 
ground on Cache la Poudre 
River, one of the finest trout 
streamsin the state. : 
112 Miles from Denver. 
Highways Nos. 285 and 14. 
American Plan—$3.50 per day, up; 
$18.00 per week, up. 
Make Reservations Now. 


Zimmerman’s Summer Resort 
Poudre Canon 
P. O. Home, Larimer Co., Colo. 

















Sportsman’s Paradise 


Beauty and Grandeur, Heart o’ the Rock- 
ies. Giant trout, deer, elk, cats. 1% miles 
choicest trout stream, in heart of fishing, 
hunting district. Nine room house. Cabins. 
324 acres. Also “dude ranch” and 
smaller places. For particulars: 


C. E. Wilson, 1018 State St., Alamosa, Colo. 











FLYING W RANCH 


In the Wilds of Central Idaho. Near Middle Fork 

Salmon River 
Owned and managed by 
“Blackie” Wallace, Ex-Forest Ranger 
Elk, Deer, Mountain Sheep, Goat, Bear, Cougar 

Spring Bear Hunts 

Fishing, summer ranch guests, scenic pack trips, 
ood saddle horses 

Merl Wallace Warren, Idaho 


Until May 1—1022 State St. Boise, Idaho 


Allan Ranch| 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
In the Big Rockies. Dude Ranch. Modern. 
Warm Plunge. Pack Trips. Riding. Swimming. 
Fishing. Hunting. Motor Boating. 
Let's Go for a Spring Bear Hunt—Grizzly, Black or Brown 


Booklet 
RALPH ALLAN, AUGUSTA, MONTANA 


Majo Dude Ranch 


Spend your vacation with us in the Rockies. Excellent 
trout fishing, mountain climbing, and horseback riding 

We also specialize in summer pack trip, spring bear 
hunts for Grizzly and Black Bear and fall hunting trips 
for Elk, Deer, Moose and Sheep. 

In business for more than twenty years. Good 
references. First Class Guides. 


PETER NORDQUIST 
VALLEY WYOMING 


H-K Ranch 


Near Yellowstone National Park 
Dude Ranch, Modern, Exclusive, Saddle Horse 
Trips thru Yellowstone Park, Good Fishing, 

Big Game Parties Our Specialty. 

Wire Ashton, or write for booklet to Lake, Idaho 

HARRY KENNEDY @ SONS 


“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 


Now booking for spring bear hunting with 
dogs. Summer fishing and tourist parties rates 
$5.00 a day including board and lodging. 
Trips through “TETON” and YELLOWSTONE 
PARKS. Fall hunting moose, elk, deer, sheep, 
antelope and bear. Write us for information 
and early booking dates. 


Plummer Hunting Co., Lander, Wyo. 
Road Map Atlas 


Canada 


This atlas is just olf the press, and contains all the 
latest information and road markings. A map for each 
state. If you purchased state maps individually they 
would cost 35c each, and here you receive the entire 
48, plus one of Canada for 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
Send in your order by return mail. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. ’ 
Enclosed find $1 for which send me a new 1931 Lane- 
with Atlas. 
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extraordinary conditions this year have caused 
most of the men engaged in that business to give 
up the ghost. If you will let me know in advance 
of your coming, the time of your arrival, I will 
take pleasure in making advance arrangements 
for you if possible.—C. C. Fatres. 


Near Princeton, N. J. 

B. H., N. J.:—-The Musconetcong River, which 
empties into the Delaware River, is probably the 
finest trout stream in the state and is within the 
30-mile limit mentioned in your letter. Some 
of the largest trout taken each year come from 
that stream. 
fishing. 

For bass fishing, you may go right out of your 
own back door, to either Carnegie Lake, where 
cour crews do their rowing, or, to the Millstone 
River, which feeds the lake.—Chas. A. Pascall. 


Eustic, Florida 

R. k 2 
Eustic is about as good as you will 
Florida. 
the town is right on a big lake and you are 
within 30 minutes of three of the best bass lakes 


find in 


in the entire state. From Lake Apokha, fisher- 
men think nothing of bass unless they weigh 
6 to 10 pounds. There is a hotel at Winter 


Garden that gives the use of a motor boat free | 


to the guest that does not get a big bass any 
day he goes fishing. 

The hunting season is about over for 1930-31. 
There are plenty of ducks on the lakes; however, 
they are now protected. 

It is about 1,400 miles from your city to 
Eustic. The writer suggests that you travel via 
Cincinnati and Knoxville, or, go east and come 
south via Harrisburg, through the Cumberland 
Gap, and then south. 

Hotel or boarding houses can be had 
the road at $1 per night per person, and the 
same applies to most cities and towns in Florida. 

Your road expense will cost you, with car, 
about $10 per day. The State fishing law 
allows each county to collect about $3.50 as a 
license.—-H. B. Pruden. 


along 


non-resident 


Quail in Arkansas 

C. R. A., OKLA. :—If this were an average year 
I would have some good news for you, for we 
usually have wonderful quail shooting in Arkan- 
sas, as good as I ever saw anywhere, but the 
drouth evidently killed off all the new crop and 
some of the old ones too, for I do not believe there 
are as many quail now as there were when the 
season closed last year. I was out all yesterday 
afternoon with two good dogs and covered lots 
of good quail country, and found only two very 
small coveys. 
ommend our shooting this year.—E. G. Miles. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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Free Serbice Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LirE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information | 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
= from a newsstand—as a sub- 

scriber (indicate which). 
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Most any of the smaller streams | 
to the north of New Brunswick also afford trout 


OHIO:—Fishing and hunting at | 


Fishing there is especially good, since | 
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So you see I really can not rec- | 


L-T Ranch 


| The thrilling’ narrative of a 
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| A geears you’re going after your rich-furred, fearless, rip-snorting big 
| grizzly... make a good job of it. Take a hunting trip in the Canadian 


Rockies. Into real bear country, where you can get shooting. And some trips 


| offer you, besides both grizzly and black bear, the best bighorn sheep and 


Rocky Mountain goat ranges, combined with splendid opportunities for get- 


ting caribou, moose and deer. Elk may also be successfully hunted in cer- 
tain sections. The big game you get in the Canadian Rockies is the cream 


of the crop on this continent. 


Make your arrangements NOW! Our Hunting Scouts are reporting 


game conditions . . . invaluable tips we will gladly pass on to you. 


Write or wire A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
6156 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATE 


ST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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WYOMING 


The Paradise of American Big Game Hunting 


I have an especially attractive offer to make to a party wishing to hunt 


for sheep, elk, deer, moose, bear, 


before engaging elsewhere. 


etc. Write me for full particulars 


All American sportsmen agree that Wyoming is the big-game hunting 
te) y oD oD =] 


state in the United States. 


My ranch, from which all outfitting is done, 


is situated in the heart of Wyoming’s most scenic and most attractive 
big-game section, 60 miles northwest of Cody, Wyoming, and eight 
miles from the northeast corner of the Yellowstone Park. 

I have hunted big-game in Wyoming all my life, and know the trails 
and game, have guided some of America’s best known sportsmen. For 
reference can refer you to these men, and J. A. McGuire, editor of OuT- 
poor Lire, who has successfully hunted under my guidance. 





LAWRENCE W. NORDQUIST 


Painter, Wyoming 











CAMP EUCAROMA 


PREMIER FAMILY BUNGALOW CAMP 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI ONTARIO 


Make this year’s a vacation never to be for- 


gotten. Bring the family to the north woods. 
Every homecomfort. Splendid fishing, hiking, 
canoeing, bathing. Good beds, wonderful 


home cooking. Overnight from Toronto or Montreal, 
tailor auto. Illustrated booklet. 
R. D. MORGAN, 939 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








Manitoulin Island 


The Isle of a Hundred Lakes 
Good Black Bass Fishing. Beautiful Scenery. 
For particulars write Secretary, Manitoulin 
Chamber of Commerce, Gore Bay, Ont., Canada 














In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire 
Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 
successful hunting trip 
undertaken by a party of sportsmen to get museum 
specimens far off the beaten paths of the far North. 
$3.00 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 





DENVER, COLO. 1824 Curtis 


By Horace Kephart 
The author is one of America’s best known authorities 
on camping and his experience and advice are invaluable 
to others enjoying outdoor trips 
This book tells you how to build camp fires, outfitting, 
ete It is practical and instructive and at the same 
time interesting reading. $1.00 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


St. Denver, Colo. 














Dougherty Lake 


“The heavens a hazy blue, the thick, silent forests a rich, soft green, 
emerald water so calm as to be unreal, and islands! Islands! Just ahead 
of us a string of small, almost tiny, islands of clean, white rock, capped 
with carpets of brilliant moss and fine trees, guarded the way to the open 
lake beyond. Larger and more regal islands fell away into distant parts 

of the lake.”’ (See page 22) 
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| Reansylvania’s Game Program 


The Countty’s Greatest System of Wild Life Control 
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By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


In Charge of Education, Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners 


AENNSYLVANIA, despite its comparatively small 
size, is one of the most thickly-populated and 
greatest industrial states in the Union. These 
facts make it more difficult for most persons to 
believe that Pennsylvania is also the greatest game state 
in America. The writer, while perhaps just a little over- 
enthusiastic, will even go so far as to say there is no sys- 
tem of game management known, so complete and com- 
prehensive, to be found anywhere else in the world. 

Over 700,000 hunters wander over Pennsylvania’s fields 
and woodlands each fall. During 1929, over 22,000 fully- 
antlered, white-tailed deer were shot in Pennsylvania as 
game; and during the preceding year, 
over 25,000 antlerless deer were taken. 
The 1929 season marked the greatest 
in the history of the board. Over 
3,000,000 cottontail rabbits found their 
way into the larders of Pennsylvania 
housewives. Thousands of plump bob- 
whites and ruffed grouse were carried 
home in the bulging pockets of healthy 
huntsmen who rejoiced over an oppor- 
tunity to get away from their offices 
for a short time during the most color- 
ful season of the year. Over 200,000 
ring-necked pheasants were killed. A 
brief glance at Pennsylvania’s game 
bag makes it appear very much as 
though we can “eat our pie” and at 
the same time have it, too. 

A careful study of the history of this 
commonwealth’s wild life conservation 
program shows, however, that the pres- 
ent supply of game has meant the ex- 
penditure of much money, the work of 
hundreds of men devoted to a worthy 
cause, and the foresight of early con- 
servationists who realized that early 
hunting methods were leading to a 
very rapid extermination of game. 

Forty years ago Pennsylvania was “shot out.” Market 
hunting had gone on so extensively that deer were on the 
verge of extermination. Forest fires had destroyed birds 
and animals and wiped out their cover. Civilization had 
driven the wilder animals and birds into the recesses of 
the mountains. Packs of gray wolves and solitary panthers, 
which formerly ranged our woodlands, had disappeared. 
Only a vestige of the splendid, pristine assemblage of wild 
birds and animals remained. 

3y 1890, a few men in Pennsylvania realized that drastic 
measures would have to be taken if our wild life was to be 
saved. In 1895, by act of assembly, the Board of Game 
Commissioners, composed of six men, was established. In 
1896 these six men—who were appointed by the governor 
to serve without salary, and were, therefore, free from 








A large black bear. 
500 were killed in Pennsylvania 





the more obvious political entanglements—met for the first 
time to discuss a wild life conservation program for 
Pennsylvania. Their first moves were directed toward 
the stopping of market hunting. Too long had the Penn- 
sylvania markets been so glutted that innumerable car- 
casses had to be burned; too long had freight cars, loaded 
with barrels of passenger pigeons, been leaving the Penn- 
sylvania mountains for Chicago and New York; too long 
had infernal cannon guns been wiping out flocks of ducks 
along our waterways. <A law passed on June 4, 1897, 
stopped the chasing of deer with dogs. At the same time 
the first definite attempt was made to stop the sale of guns. 
The board, shortly after its incep- 
tion, foresaw that if game was to in- 
crease, certain areas in the common- 
wealth would have to be set aside as 
game refuges. In 1905, a game refuge 
law was passed and the first refuge in 
a system, which has grown to magnifi- 
cent proportions, was established in 
Clinton County. The success of this 
refuge resulted not only from the set- 
ting aside of an actual sanctuary where 
no hunting whatever was permitted, but 
also from the creation of public hunt- 
ing grounds completely surrounding the 
sanctuary area. Today there are thirty- 
four primary game refuges in the state, 
comprising an actual refuge area of 
75,727. acres. The _ public-shooting 
grounds surrounding the refuges com- 
prise 90,523 acres, or a total of 166,250 
acres. These refuges are under the 
supervision of a refuge keeper who 
lives thereon in a comfortable house 
the year round. In addition there are 
sixty-seven auxiliary refuges, compris 
ing a total in refuge area of 26,699 
acres, with 79,407 acres of surround- 
ing public hunting territory, or a total 
of 106,106 acres. An appropriation of $200,000 is being set 
aside annually for the purchase of additional lands. -Up to 
May 15, 1930, a total of 173,551 acres had been purchased. 





In 1929 nearly 


S A RESULT of a law passed in 1905, protecting the 

black bear, this magnificent animal has become abun- 
dant in the wilder sections. Pennsylvania was the first state 
to recognize in this creature a relatively harmless, and at 
the same time thrilling, game animal. 

Pennsylvania is considered today as one of the leading 
bear states of the Union. In protecting bears, steel traps, 
deadfalls, pits, and snares were declared illegal. In 1924 
more black bears were killed in Pennsylvania than in all 
the rest of the states combined. The past season for bears 
was a good one and 447 of these great creatures became 
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Left—A fawn visits headquarters 











Top — Partridges 
feeding in snow 


Above—A refuge 
line and sign 


Left — Releasing 
a bear 





house cat 


sears often range in the open, 
especially when natural food is scarce, and sometimes they 
form the individualistic habit of whetting their appetites on 


part of the sportsmen’s bags. 


sheep, other livestock and honey. The law provides that the 
landowner be reimbursed for such depredations, however. 
During 1929, the game commission received 180 claims for 
bear damage, which included the killing of over 200 sheep, 
and the destruction of approximately 370 beehives and hun- 
dreds of pounds of honey, entailing an expense that could 
not be avoided but did contribute to more effective control. 


N 1907 the Board of Game Commissioners endorsed and 

brought into being the famous “Buck Law” which pro- 
tected, for the first time in the history of Pennsylvania 
game management, all female white-tailed deer. This move 
met with a great deal of opposition from sportsmen who 
had for years regarded the wily doe 





and mining sections. In 1909 a law was passed preventing 
the owning of guns by aliens.. This law was later modified 
(1915) so as to prohibit aliens from owning pistols or dogs. 

The Italian who leaves his classically beautiful native land 
to take up his abode in America can hardly be expected, 
after two or three years of residence here, to understand all 
of America’s traditions and laws. In Italy virtually every 
small bird, whether it be a swallow, wren, or thrush, is re- 
garded by the peasant as legitimate quarry, with no greater 
service to humanity than being cooked in a potpie. The 
result of Italy’s almost purely materialistic evaluation of her 
song and insectivorous birds means that this nation, save 
during the period of migration, is almost birdless. 

Probably the most important single step in the develop- 
ment of Pennsylvania’s present game-protective system was 
the passing of the Resident Hunter’s License Law in 1913. 
With the adoption of this law, 
which provided for a license fee of 





as game fully as worthy of the s 
hunter as the most experienced 
buck. The board realized that pro- 
tection of female deer would lead to 
a rapid increase of this big game. 
In 1907 but very few deer were 
taken during the hunting season. 
Within three years the kill had 
mounted considerably and today our 
deer herd is so large that Pennsyl- 
vania is world-famous as a big- 
game state. Today we have the 
problem, not of increasing our deer 
herd, but of reducing it so that 
there will be a proper ratio between 
the deer and their food supply, and 
between the bucks and the does. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the present deer sit- 
uation, but I do wish, however, to emphasize the fact that in 
1907 there was terrific criticism of the law protecting does. 
Years passed before the sportsmen realized that the board 
knew what it was doing in protecting female deer. To- 
day protection of the doe has become so traditional that 
any move toward killing her is looked upon with disfavor 
by the very same group of hunters who twenty years ago 
wanted to kill her. 

It should be borne in mind that ever since 1907 the Board 
of Game Commissioners was developing a constantly heavier 
program involving the hiring of game protectors to carry on 
law enforcement work, the purchasing of land for game 
refuges, and soon. Year by year it became increasingly dif- 
ficult for them to command enough revenue to carry on their 
work. The foreign element in our population continually 
caused trouble, especially in some of the heavily populated 





Uniformed game protectors at annual 
field conference 


$1 for each hunter living in Penn- 
sylvania, money became available 
for carrying on various activities 
which for years had been neglected. 
In 1923 the license fee was in- 
creased to $1.25, and in 1927 to $2. 


HEN the board began its 
work in 1896 it had for 
its use a grand total of $800. 


This sum was expended almost en- 
tirely for postage and express. A 
like sum of money was made avail- 
able each year until 1901, at which 
time $3,000 was appropriated. The 
sum increased rapidly thereafter, 
sometimes even doubling itself each biennium, until by 1913 
a sum of over $97,000 was in use. Today the commission 
has an annual income of somewhat over $1,000,000. 

The financial difficulties were at first so great that but one 
game protector could be hired, and he had no easy task in 
patrolling the entire commonwealth—doing what he could to 
feed game during the winter, trying to educate our citizens 
as to the value of wild life, and winning friends for the 
work which was later to develop so amazingly. 

So little money was available and so much work was to be 
done that many interested sportsmen gave their personal 
support to the work. Joseph Kalbfus, who was for so long 
the executive secretary of the commission, gave generously 
of his time, his energy, and his money, in putting the work 
on a sound basis. During the early years, he handled most 
of the stenographic duties himself, and while he was serving 
the sportsmen of the state as executive secretary, he left no 





stone unturned in making certain that such measures as 
would preserve our wild life were promptly put into effect. 

In 1903 a law was passed which established the Non- 
Resident Hunter’s License Fee at $10. The sale of these 
licenses was not great, since Pennsylvania at that time had 
no wide reputation as a hunter’s paradise. Nevertheless, the 
sale of these licenses, the payment of fines, and personal do- 
nations furnished additional funds. In 1923 the Non-Resi- 
dent Hunter’s License was increased to $15, and today thou- 
sands of hunters come into Pennsylvania from New York, 
New Jersey and other adjoining states to enjoy the hunting. 

By 1913 the world-famous Pennsylvania Game Refuge 
System was well begun. Already those in charge of the work 
had visions of a system which would bring back to Pennsyl- 
vania her herd of deer, her wild turkeys, perhaps even her 
elk, all of which had been virtually exterminated by forest 
fires, carelessness, and criminal 
non-observance of law. Already the 
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seek to exterminate any form of wild life. In spite of the 
fact that since 1913 bounty has been paid on our largest 
carnivorous animal, the wild cat or bay lynx, this creature 
still occurs in considerable numbers. One might almost in- 
fer, from an examination of our records, that a bounty sys- 
tem, such as is now in force, actually benefits the animals 
themselves in some way, since wildcats, foxes and weasels 
continue to exist here in spite of the fact that thousands. of: 
them are killed every year. Bounties paid by the commis- 
sion at the present time are as follows: Wildcat, $15; gray 
fox, $4; weasel, $1; and goshawk (between November 1 and 
May 1) $5. The bounty on the goshawk was effected only 
during the past legislature (1929) and is a precautionary 
measure against another of the great invasions of these birds, 
which occurred in Pennsylvania during the winter of 
1927-28, when hundreds were killed. That they played havoc 
with our small game, and partic- 
ularly our ruffed grouse, was evi- 





leaders in the work foresaw that. 
the natural enemies of the game 
would have to be controlled in a 
business-like fashion for they fore- 
saw that a large and efficient body 
of men would be needed if Penn- 
sylvania’s forests and fields were 
to be fully and properly patrolled. 


HE 1913 Resident Hunter’s 
License Law brought into being, 
at one step, a fund sufficiently 


large to permit the hiring of more 





denced in the results of stomach ex- 
aminations. 

The Bureau of Vermin Control 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion is not without its troubles at 
times, especially with regard to 
fraudulent claims. But although 
various attempts have been made 
to dishonestly collect bounty, the 
experts employed by the commis- 
sion have detected the deceit, and 
prosecutions followed. Some very 
unique cases developed, but these 





men, the purchase of more lands, 
the bringing in of game animals 
from outside of the commonwealth 
to replenish our decreasing supply, and the adoption of our 
first effective “bounty law.” The “bounty law” permitted 
the paying of a certain sum of money for various animals 
destructive to game, killed by citizens of the state who placed 
their work on record by sending the dead animal, or its skin, 
into the office for examination and for payment of reward 
According to this “bounty law,” as it was originally con- 
ceived, $4 was to be paid for each wildcat, $2 for each gray 
fox, $2 for each weasel, and 50 cents for each goshawk, sharp- 
shinned hawk, and great horned owl. The bounty law in this 
form was in force for two years. In 1915 certain modifica 


lishe 


tions were effected, bounty on hawks and owls was dropped, 
and from 1915 to 1921 a bounty of $1 was paid on minks 

Civilization always demands the absolute control or ex 
termination of any animal which directly threatens human 
life; therefore, the gray wolf and cougar of Pennsylvania 
Today we do not 


long ago had to retreat before civilization. 

















Circle— A boy 
scout placing 
food for game 


Upper Right—A 
froup of ring- 
necked pheasants 
held for breeding 
purposes 


Below — Part of 

one of the Com- 
nussion’s educa- 
tional exhibits 





Game refuge headquarters No. 1, estab- 
in 1905 


of course cannot be outlined. Very 
often crude attempts are made to 
defraud, such as the presentation of 
the pelts of red squirrels, common or wood rats, and so on, 
for weasels. Often, too, 4 or 5 inches of tail has been re- 
moved from stray house cats and these creatures probated 
as wildcats. The business of properly controlling vermin 
necessitates a considerable outlay of funds in order to carry 
on successfully. From June 1, 1928 to May 31, 1929, 278 
wildcats, 6,955 gray foxes, 2,973 red foxes, and 50,335 
weasels were probated, making a total expenditure of $88.- 
276. Individual claims presented totalled 29,345. 


OUTSTANDING among Pennsylvania’s game animals, 

ever since the inception of the game commission’s work 

in 1896, has been the white-tailed deer. This nimble-footed 

creature has become so abundant that Pennsylvania now 
holds an enviable position among big game states. 

The latter history of Pennsylvania’s deer herd is interest- 

ing. Having put a stop to market (Continued on page 72) 
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South Fork, Snake River, near 
Table Rock. Boats at this point 
enable anglers to cross 


Part I 
IKE MOST West- 
erners, I was raised 
on a simple con- 
ception of fly fish- 
ing. There was only the wet 
or under-surface fly. As boys 
we were taught all manner of 
clever tricks in sneaking up 
on the right holes, in putting 
a fly right in front of a still 
trout’s nose, and believe me, 
we knew how to play the big 
fellows when we got them 
on. But there was not much 
delicate art about our sport. 
There were lots of trout in 
the West, always had been. 
The frontiersmen had taken 
them on strings, willow poles 
and pins. And even our fa- 
thers, who had first made a 
sport out of trout fishing in the West, did not 
have to deal with highly-educated fish. Even in 
their days the western native trout and rainbow 
was a rather simple fellow. There were a lot of 
his tribe, and they were frequently hungry. 
Catching them was a mild, easy sport, not calling for par- 
ticularly hard work, nor even for very much finesse. 

Bear Creek, within 15 miles of Denver, was considered 
a trout stream when I was a boy—not a very good one, it 
is true, but good enough for the dubs. On a trip overnight, 
70 or 80 miles from Denver, one expected to get into the 
very heart of famous fishing water. Not many people 
owned automobiles in those days, and roads were bad. The 
fish were not exactly dumb, but they hadn’t taken doctors’ 
degrees in psychology, as most of the trout of 1931 have. 

So the wet fly was in universal use, and though young- 
sters like myself, who thought ourselves pretty big shucks 
as fishermen, knew that there was such a thing as the dry 
fly, and though occasionally we consented to try one of the 
darned things when some Easterner would ask us to, on 
the whole we stuck close to the principle that there was only 
one way to fish a fly to get our western fish, and that was 
to fish wet. 

I would hazard the opinion that out of a hundred 
good fishermen in Colorado in 1910 or 1915, not more 
than one or two made it a practice to use the dry fly con- 
sistently. And we youngsters looked on them as “nuts.” 
Even as late as 1925 I recall discovering, to my amazement, 
that several of the old-time trouting sharks of my ac- 
quaintance did not even know the essential differences be- 
tween the wet and the dry fly. 

As the years passed, the great fishing waters of the 
West were made easy of access, by the development of 
roads and by the widespread use of the automobile. The 
disturbance—in some cases the ruination—of our wilder- 
ness areas, as a result of these developments in the last ten 
years, is a well-known fact. Here I only wish to point out 
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that almost the last of our secluded streams and lakes in 
the West became comparatively easy of access, and the fish 
in them began to be educated. Also, the fish began to be 
depleted to a serious extent, and it is only in recent years 
that our fish and game departments, making a science of 
fish culture and planting, have begun to equal that depletion 
by successful restocking. And _ the 
fewer fish there were, the more wary 
each became. 

So a few of the trouting clan began 
to experiment with the dry fly. Most 
of them stuck to it, and they became 
apostles seeking converts. Here and 
there a neophyte would come over to 
the new faith. But, by and large, the 
fishermen stuck to the wet fly, even 
when fishing became poor. And nine 
out of ten Westerners are wet fly fish- 
ermen today—for better or for worse. 

In June of 1929, I decided to make 

some experiments to determine wheth- 
er the Westerner’s exclusive faith in 
the wet fly really was for better or 
for worse. Those experiments, car- 
ried on for two years in four Western 
states (Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming 
and New Mexico), are the material 
for this article. 
It was early summer of 1929, in the famous springs re- 
gion around Buhl, Idaho. I was the guest of Harold Har- 
vey, a sportsman well known through his writings in 
Ovutpoor Lire. Harold used both the wet and the dry fly, 
but was becoming partial to the dry. So we entered into 
an experimental compact: In all our fishing Harold would 
use the dry and I the wet. Though Harold knew the local 
streams like a book, and therefore might have afforded the 
dry fly an advantage, he tried to equalize that advantage by 
saving many of the choice spots for me. 


Harold Harvey 
and a couple of 
16-inch trout 





ON JUNE 1, early in the fine, mellow evening, we left the 

Harvey ranch and drove west of Buhl into the Thou- 
sand Springs region. The south wall of the wide Snake 
River Canyon is here composed of lava, or old volcanic 
rock, and from these cliffs flow crystal-pure springs. For 
several miles, in some cases, they flow swiftly over rocks 
and slowly through meadows until they lose themselves in 
the Snake. It was Riley Creek, one of the most beautiful 
of these little streams, which we fished that evening. 

The stream was small, and so were the fish that rose. 
After perhaps half an hour without success, I found a 
fairly-deep pool, and scrambling to a wide rock at its lower 
end, sat on the rock and cast upstream. It was rapidly get- 
ting dark. -The fish began striking regularly, time after 
time. In the space of twenty minutes I had hooked and 
released eight small trout of about 8 inches, and kept three 
more that were slightly larger. An hour had passed since 
I had seen Harold. The trout were so small I had no de- 
sire to catch more, but I was curious to know what Harold 


_had done in that hour with the dry fly. 


I found him deep in a line of willows that hung over a 
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narrow stretch of comparatively deep, fast water. I ob- 
served him for some time before he knew I was behind him. 
He was of course casting upstream. But what surprised 
me about his technique was the number of his casts. He 
would allow his fly to float scarcely more than three or 
four seconds. Whereas he might have allowed his fly to 
foat for a distance of perhaps 20 feet, in six or seven sec- 
onds, he would snap the fly up sharply when it had covered 
maybe 8 or 10 feet. Once as he snapped up his fly, he 
hooked a nice little 10-inch rainbow. He had not seen the 
fish rise. If he had waited to see the rise, the fish would 
probably have flipped the fly and been off before Harold 
could strike him. 

After landing the rainbow on a little sand bar below the 
swift water, Harold called it an evening and we compared 
notes. He had kept seven trout, all of which were larger 
than the three I had kept. In 
addition, he had hooked four- 
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one afternoon we tried the Malad, said to be the largest 
stream for its length in the world. Only 4 miles long, it 
is deep and fast, emerging from one of the largest of the 
1,000 springs and making like a young colt for the Snake 
River down in the valley. In this wide, rushing, tumultu- 
ous water I had a couple of strikes on the wet fly, but didn’t 
hook a fish. Harold, with the dry fly, took three fair- 
sized rainbows. 

Another day we took Harold’s knock-down boat on a 
Ford truck and went to the Clear Lakes, small bodies of 
slow-moving stream water from others of the 1,000 springs. 
Once, already, we had tried the largest of these so-called 
lakes, trolling with spinner and fly. In an entire afternoon 
three of us had taken just three fish. Harold and I re 
turned the next day because he had boasted that if we 
would give up trolling he would show me what the dry fly 
would do on the same wa- 
ter. We put the little col 





































een others which he had 
tossed back into the stream. 
The dry fly had taken twenty- 
one fish to eleven for the wet 
fly. I remarked to Harold 
on his nervous, rapid casting. 





“ HEN I was a kid I 
learned my fishing 
from an old blacksmith,” he 
said. “He told me time and 
again, ‘Cast often, hit hard 
and keep the fly moving.’ 
When I began with the dry 
fly I changed that motto to, 
‘Cast short and often, and 
retrieve as if you are strik- 
ing a fish.” Very often you'll 
surprise a rising trout and 
he won’t get that half second 
on you, which allows him to 
reject the fly.” 

As a permanent theory for 
dry fly fishing, I don’t believe 
in that. But in the rapid lit- 
tle streams near Buhl, where 
Harold fished, where a fish 
must strike like lightning, 
without careful consideration 
of the fly, it 
seemed to work. 
We fished anoth- 
er evening on 


lapsible boat on the upper 
reaches of the lake, where 
the stream flows in. The 
shallow craft allowed us to 
reach wide stretches, often 
not more than 8 inches 
deep, not ordinarily fished 
either from boat or from 
shore. Neither of us had 
any success for about an 
hour. I got out of the 
boat and then followed the 
shore down to the outlet. 
Fishing this swift water 
that flows from the lake, 
[ took one trout on a spin- 
ner and one on a wet fly. 
Finally, to my utter dis- 
gust, | slipped in over my 
boot tops, and rather dis- 
gruntled at the whole dog- 
goned _ proposition, | 
sloshed back to the inlet. 





T WAS near dusk, and 

fireflies were beginning 
to flicker in the willows 
and grasses around the 
lake. To my _ surprise, 
Harold was still out in the 
boat, drifting slowly 
around between little is 
lands in the shallow upper 
end of the lake. I hal- 








Riley Creek, and 
again Harold, 
with the dry fly, 
had more success 
than I. And then 















Stillwater River in 
Montana where trout 
grow to great size. 
Photo by Mrs. W. : 
Perry 


A clear flow from ice-fields at its 
head. Typical of the smaller snow- 
fed western streams. Photo by N 


looed, and he pulled over 

to the shore and took me 

Vernon-Wood in. I sat down, and, fish- 

erman-like, had begun to 

curse my luck, the Clear Lakes and everything connected 

with this idiotic game of angling, when Harold stopped me 
by saying quietly, “Oh, it hasn’t been so bad.” 

At that I looked at the bottom of the boat, and there 
were eight of the fattest little 10-inch rainbows I ever care 
to see. In the next fifteen minutes, before it grew so dark 
one couldn’t see one’s fly, my friendly antagonist took two 
more, and each of them fought like a miniature whirlwind 
before giving up in the net. 

For this quiet lake fishing, Harold has changed his meth- 
od considerably. <A fairly brisk breeze was blowing. After 
casting a long line, Harold would let the breeze carry the 
pert little No. 14 Royal Coachman dry fly toward the banks 
of one of the islands. He would not retrieve until the fly 
had been washed right up against the bank. I tried the wet 
fly in the same water and was rewarded with not a single 
strike in the few minutes remaining before dark. 

That closed episode one, a distinct triumph for the dry 
fly. A few days later Harold and I took the collapsible 
boat and camped on Silver Creek, in the Wood River re- 
gion. The story of that trip I have told in “Rainbows ot 
Silver Creek,” in the December, 1929, issue of OUTDOOR 
Lire. I am not going to retell it here, except to sum up my 
competition with Harold over the dry fly by saying that 
in three days of fishing with the (Continued on page 52) 
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ulls, Bannock and Ashes 


By 
Warren M. Conover 





N ONE day, seventeen long hours, our old Buick 
roadster had hauled a trailer, loaded with canoe 
and duffle, all the way from Waukegan, Illinois, 
to Sault Sainte Marie. All three of us, which 
includes Doc, a South Bend physician, and Clarie, a friend 
since boyhood days, were happy to put car and trailer in 
storage on the Canadian side of the river, checking our 
outfit, canoe and all, over the Algoma Central R. R. to Oba, 
Ontario, 250 miles north. Leaving the next morning, Sep- 
tember 21, we reached Oba at 6:30 in the evening and were 
met by that prince of guides, Oakley Hall. The following 
day we headed down the Oba River for Lake Kabinakagami, 
all four of us in our motor canoe, with its little single- 
cylinder Johnson, towing 
our supplies in Hall’s 18- 
footer. At Cameron Lake 
we postponed the moose 
hunt for ten days to fish 
and shoot ducks. We had 
all we could eat of both, 
but it rained every day. 
We were camped on Rainy 
Island and we feel sure it 
is still raining there. Break- 
ing camp, we resumed the 
trip to the big lake, Kabina- 
kagami, 25 miles long, with 
hundreds of bays and 178 
islands. Along the shore 
we saw ducks and partridge 
at almost every turn and, 
crossing our second por- 
tage, we heard the first bull 
moose issuing his challenge 





4 ARLY on the morning 

of October 1, we entered 
the lake and headed north- 
west, passing through a 
never-ending maze of 
islands for several hours, 
finally entering a large bay 
at the extreme northwest 
end of the lake and sighting 
our first moose just before 
we came to our permanent 
camp ground. It was a fine 
young cow and we succeed- 
ed in running the canoe 
(with the motor) to within 
50 yards of the moose be- 
fore she made any attempt 
to leave the water, but when she did start, she left those 
parts immediately. We set up our peimianent camp right 
in the mooses’ summer playgrounds and believe me or not, 
there were moose trails, near where we camped, worn to 
a depth of 18 or 20 inches where moose had persistently 
traveled over the same trails for years and years unmolested, 
except by an occasional Indian or a stray hunting party once 
in a couple of years. Some days following were spent in 
cutting wood, building beds, shooting ducks, catching fish, 
making our camp as cozy and convenient as possible, and, 
last but not least, locating the moose feeding grounds. 

By October 19 we had seen some twelve or fifteen moose 
but not a single one with a head good enough to take, so 
this started Doc worrying and he told Hall that he was 
afraid we would get nojmoose with a head worth keeping. 
Hall replied, “Doc, when you do get one, you will 





Coming down the Alba River 





Doc and his kill 


worry because you have him.” (And Hall was right—Hall 
was always right.) The moose hunting season opened Octo- 
ber 20, so we asked Hall to take Doc with him on the 
morning of the 20th and Clarie and I stayed at camp to 
wash dishes and clean things up a bit. 

I shall never forget that morning of the 20th as long as 
I live. It was one of those cool, still, foggy mornings. Doc 
and Hall departed just before 7 o’clock and at 7:05 while 
we were just starting to wash the dishes, a shot rang out 
that sounded the loudest of any shot I had ever heard. [ 
never betore heard such a loud report from an old Krag 
rifle and it vibrated through the woods, back and forth, 
long after the shot had been fired. Clarie and I stood looking 
at each other and just about 
then we heard the second, 
third, fourth, then a pause 
and finally the fifth shot 
rang out. We ran out of 
the tent to our canoe and 
paddled across the bay, in 
the thick fog, to the other 
shore. We could hear Hall 
say, “I think he is down, I 
could not see him pass the 
clearing.” And he was down 
just inside the brush that 
skirted the shore line. A 
fine large bull. Clarie and I 
were not long in hearing 
how it all happened and I 
really believe you will ad- 
mit later that Doc shot his 
moose under very unusual 
circumstances. We will let 
Doc tell in his own words, 
just how it happened. 


S67 FALL had just pushed 

the canoe off as we 
left camp, and immediately 
we could hear dry brush 
cracking across the bay but 
could not see the shore line 
for thick fog. We paddled 
silently toward the sound 
and soon we could see the 
dim shore line, then our ca- 
noe slowly ran aground 
upon a soft muck fiat. 
About 100 yards away stood 
a fine large cow, she appar- 
ently had not noticed us. 
We did not move and soon we could again hear the crack- 
ing of dry brush in the background, and as this was the 
breeding season we, of course, were quite sure it was a 
bull. While we were sitting there watching and waiting, 
the cow deliberately lifted her nose into the air and gave a 
couple of loud calls which were soon answered by the sud- 
den bursting of brush and there between us and the cow 
stood the old varmint as if by magic, and what a picture, in 
that early morning fog, head erect in all his glory! It did 
not take long to get the old Krag into action and I very 
carefully pulled down on him and held just about a foot 
back of his shoulder and fired. He did not flinch, simply 
stood there looking at us for about thirty seconds and then he 
commenced to cut all sorts of queer capers and, as the cow 
was still there I, of course, could not tell if his actions were 
the results of a hit or if he was cutting up around the cow. 
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So I started unloading that old army Krag about as fast as 
I could while he and the cow disappeared in the brush.” 
Hall and Doc were not long in taking the measurements 
of the head, 54 inches across, and a fine animal. When he 
was skinned out, there was only one bullet hole in the hide 
and that was from the first shot fired. The bullet could not 
have possibly been placed any better. It entered between two 
ribs and passed through both lungs, cutting off both large 
arteries from the heart, passing on through, breaking two 
ribs on the opposite side, and lodging just under the skin. Doc 
has never been able to fig- 
ure out where the other four 
bullets went, especially since 
he was shooting at a target 
about 6 feet high. The fog 
will have to be held respon- 
sible for the four shots as 
Doc really is much better 
than the average shot and 
is always cool and collected. 


Bi HE following morning 

we were a busy four, 
cutting up and smoking the 
meat. As it turned warm 
green flies were much in 
evidence. Black flies also 
came into play, keeping us 
busy. Doe and Hall were 
working hard with the 
meat, hide and head. Hall 
was right as Doc sure was 
worried about the possibility 
ot the head and meat spoiling. Salt was very much in 
evidence and a great deal of careful work was necessary. 

On October 22 Clarie and I left camp in the motor canoe 
to look over new hunting grounds. Passing down the lake 
some 20 miles to the Little Kabie River, which empties into 
the southwest corner of the big lake, we entered the mouth 
of the river and soon sighted a fine young bull, but his 
antlers were small, so we passed him up after running to 
within 50 yards of him with the motor. I finally grunted 
at him, as a brother bull, and he was sure all set for a fight. 
With his hair raised up in the middle of his back and slowly 
walking into the brush, he was a real picture. Passing on 
up the river, we saw a cow and bull but no antlers, so we 
passed the night at the base of a waterfall, where we caught 


_ 
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Breaking camp before the freeze-up. Note the ice 


Clarie washing up a bit 









he 


pike for supper and slept in the motor canoe, anchored in 
a small rock cave where we were comfortably sheltered. 

Early next morning we fried corn cakes for breakfast, 
made the usual noise packing up our duffle, started to leave 
our camp-site. When rounding a rock point of the cave, 
there stood a large bull on a little flat within 60 yards of our 
camping place. With very little deliberation I fired, and 
the poor old fellow folded up. It required very little exam- 
ination to determine that something was radically wrong 
with this moose. He had been shot during the summer by 
an Indian and the bullet had 
entered his shoulder, pass- 
ing along his side and leav- 
ing near his hip, tearing an 
ugly wound, which was ab- 
solutely filled with maggots. 
Right here, let me advise 
you—don’t shoot your moose 
with a low-powered rifle. 
Take the largest rifle you 
can handle well and shoot 
straight. Don’t send any of 
these fine large animals off 
into the wilderness to die a 
terrible death or to be eaten 
alive during the winter by 
wolves. True, most of the 
Indians and natives shoot 
the .30-30 or .38-55, but they 
take no long shots and know 
more about hunting than 
most sportsmen, who may 
only get one shot at a moose 
in their lifetime. Use nothing smaller than the old .30-40 
army Krag with the 220 grain soft nose bullet and learn 
how to shoot it well. You don’t have a chance at the right 
moose very often and when you do, shoot him with a gun 
that will drop him where he stands. 


ed 





E REMOVED his antlers which measured 53 inches 

and returning down the river we saw one fine extra 
large bull, with small antlers, and ran the motor to within 50 
yards of him. When I grunted at him, it must have been a 
very poor imitation, or else he mistook me for a bull that had 
at some time given him a terrible beating, for he left those 
parts quickly, and as far as I know he is going yet. Further 
down the river we pushed the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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The leaping tactics of the tarpon add zest to the sport 


oes 


Galloping ‘Larpon 


A Fishing Story of the Everglades 


By R. C. Grey 


Part II 

APTAIN THAD, like many west coast Floridans, 
spins great yarns about alligators, and during our 
stay at Shark River he induced me to join him in 
an alligator hunt. My only ambition was to be a 
spectator. Thad had a reputation as an expert ’gator tracker. 
Of his ability to handle a beast when one put up a fight, I 
had also heard much. I promised to keep to his heels while 
all was swell, but to take to 
mine if things went wrong. 

We rowed up many a 
river and by-stream, and 
through a chain of bays 
and lakes, and after a 
while seemed lost in a 
narrow creek, where Thad 
commanded me to. step 
overboard and help shove 
the boat through soft mud. 
To the unimaginative it 
might have been a casual 
experience. I, however, 
was sure I saw and heard 
alligators everywhere, and 
each step I took through 
the slimy mud and water 
had a thrill all its own. 
On the last mile the river 
narrowed. Mangroves met 
overhead, forming a tun- 
nel. We had to stoop to 
avoid branches. A most charming place to meet an alligator! 

What I did see were several snakes, probably moccasins. 
There was no guesswork later when I actually came face 
to face with one. His size, color, and markings identified 
him. He was about 4 feet long, was a dull chestnut brown, 
with lines of black, and had a black belly, blotched with 
yellowish white. Since he was a close relative of the copper- 
head, and equally as poisonous, I did not relish a close view 
of him. He yawned at me hungrily, showing a cavernous, 








Is he all in or only resting? 


cotton-colored throat. He kept a respectable distance, how- 
ever, deciding, no doubt, to be satisfied with a recent meal 
of fish. 

“See that moccasin?” I asked Thad, my spine not yet back 

to normal temperature. 

“Shore!” drawled Thad. ‘“There’s a few about. 

ous. But nothing to be afraid of.” 

Our trek through the tunnel brought us at last to a clear- 
ing, where Thad fastened 
the boat to a cabbage pal- 
metto head. From there we 
were to tramp through a 

- swamp. We shouldered our 
arms. Thad carried a short 
pole with a hook at one 
end, similar to a fish gaff. 
Not so modest, I carried a 
rifle and a small ax. Thad, 
like an intrepid explorer, 
strode through the heavy 
underbrush, while I stum- 
bled after. I rejoiced that 
there were places where 
Thad had to get down and 
crawl on his hands and 
knees. Still, the smell of 
snakes kept me from feel- 
ing happy these moments. 

Our destination was 4 

large water hole in 4 
grove of cypress trees. Its 
outer edges were lost in willows, cat-tails, and water lilies. 
Here was beauty in the wilderness, jungle beauty. 

Thad motioned me to find a seat on a clump of roots, and 

dropped down beside me. 

“Watch that water,” he said, and winked. 

He gave a weird grunt like some one trying to imitate a 

pig and failing miserably. 

To my amazement, a swirl spread over the water, and up 

through it rose an alligator’s head. I knew then that 
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ailigators did respond to a hunter’s call. Theretofore I had 
believed it part myth. 

| had not relished the few moccasin snakes we saw on the 
river bank. At the water hole, to my chagrin, I saw them 
by the dozens. All were quiet, all basking in the sun, but 
| was afraid one of them might soon become as nervous as 
| was. Like Bruce Bairnsfather’s “Ole Bill,” I wanted to 


find a better ’ole. 


trails which alligators had made on a tour of neighbor- 

ing pools. At the next hole, which was shallow and very 
muddy, and according to Thad, therefore very promising, 
ve found fresh slides from the bank to the water. Thad 
erunted admirably but got no response. 

“But they’re here, I tell you,” he protested. 

“Better grunt some more,” I advised him. 

“No,” said Thad. “When they won’t rise to a 
call you go after them.” 

And Thad, a braver man than I am, did. He 
waded in and prodded the mud with his hook. [| 
watched him a minute, swallowed hard, and ginger- 
ly followed. An alligator was welcome to either 
of my feet, or both, before I’d show 
the white feather to a hero like 
Thad. 

Nothing happened, but it took so 
long to circle the pool that the sus- 


W & SCOUTED around till Thad picked up a number of 


Right—The 
critical mo- 
ment when 
all may b2 
lost 


pense was worse than action. The 
alligators had vacated. 
We sought another pool. Here 


Thad had better and early luck. He 
saw an alligator before the alligator 
saw him, prodded him, and speedily 
yanked him out. As soon as the 
real action started, I hurriedly took 
to the bank. The cap- 
tured alligator was 
sprawled ashore before I 
was. He was of a much 
too modest size to please 
Thad. The commotion 
brought other alligators 





A snook 


to the surface, but no 
large ones, so Thad 
would have none of 
them. 

Presently we espied a 
track of a size guar- 
anteed to delight the 
heart of any alligator 
hunter. It was at least 
14 inches long, which 


meant that the alligator 
was 14 feet in length, for 
an alligator, so my com- 
panion advised me, is a 
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The battle is over and the victor gathers the spoils 
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foot long in body for every incn of his foot measurement. 
Invariably, too, the distance from an alligator’s eye to the 
end of his nose equals exactly the length of his foot. 

We trailed the big fellow from one hole to another. Then 
he led us through a very muddy slough, down which, on 
every sunny spot, all the snakes of the world seemed as- 
sembled. We ifollowed this boggy trap for some distance, 
Thad admitting at last that we had better watch out for 
the snakes. I was relieved when presently we touched 
firmer ground. This was an approach to a willow patch. 

Thad said, “Our ’gator’s probably in there.” 

There was no doubt of it. There was a trail leading in, 
but nary a sign of a track leading out. 

I was reminded of a story I had heard of a tenderfoot 
bear hunter. He and his guide had trailed a large bear 


into a patch of timber, where the bear played ’possum. The 
guide said, “Well, he’s here, cowboy, sure as shootin’. 


Let’s 





A last 
desperate 
attempt to 
shake out 
the hook 


go after him.” The hunter, who 
both looked and felt pale, stam- 
mered, ‘Er-er-listen, buddy. I’ve 
taken sick right now.” Those were 
my sentiments, precisely. 

Thad first tried to grunt the alli- 
gator up, but with no luck. Per- 
sonally, I prefer _ responsive 
alligators. When they come 14 
feet long, the business of treading 
on their toes is unattractive. 

Since this fellow paid no atten- 
tion to our call, we had to go after 
him. The mud sucked at our feet 
as we fumbled about in the water, 
and we had to keep moving or be 
clamped to the bottom. 

“No danger of us running out of 
here if an alligator should attack 
us,” I said to Thad, grimly. “Is 
this beggar likely to come after 
us ?” 

“Tt’s hard to tell,” returned Thad. 
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“He might do some damage, but nothing very serious.” 

Thad applied his pole and hook cautiously. Expecting 
any minute to find myself astride an alligator, I thanked 
heaven for my rifle. Sooner or later Thad would strike 
something. 

He did, finally, and when I tried to give him wide berth 
the mud held me fast. There was great commotion in the 
water, a brief struggle, then Thad flung a 6-foot alligator 
on the bank. 

“It might have been the big one, but it wasn’t,” said Thad: 
“You wait. We'll get him,” and he proceeded to get busy. 

“Must we?” I yearned to ask. In- 
stead, I said very, very bravely, 
“Why, of course we'll get him.” 

A second attack of heart failure 
seized me when Thad - struck 
again and cast a second specimen 
alongside his first. It was slightly 
smaller, Thad was disgusted. He 
thrust his pole into the water for 
another try, and weaved it slowly 
back and forth. Suddenly he made 
a powerful lunge and the pole 
vibrated, almost tearing itself from 
his hands. Being still in command 
of it, he gave a savage jerk. The 
alligator was hooked, but Thad could 
not move him. 

“We've got the big one,” he yelled. 
“Give us a hand, quick!” 


PEED was impossible, yet it 

seemed no time before I was at 
Thad’s side. I held gun and ax 
in my left hand, and took hold of 
the pole with my right. We tugged 
and tussled and heaved as best we 
could. We were unable to budge 
him. Thad’s teeth were clenched, 
and he was breathing hard. 

“Maybe this will work,” he mut- 
tered. 

Then he made a most peculiar 
move. He wiped the pole free of mud as far down as pos- 
sible, put his teeth to the handle end, and grunted. The 
effect was instantaneous. The alligator at once made a 
move for the bank. 

Thad yelled, “Quick! I’ve got him in the body. Mayne 
in the leg. I can’t get out of the way. You’ve got to kill 
him.” 

For one electrifying instant I was unable to think or 
move. Out came the alligator’s head. He gave it a mighty 
wag, and then another, to free his eyes from the mud that 
pasted them shut. Once opened, his wicked, gleaming eyes 
focused on Thad. He opened his mouth and started for 
him. Thad could not move. The mud had settled around 
his legs and held him 
fast. I reached out, 





The beauty of the Everglades 


Then, there, and for all time I was through with alligator 
hunting. I wanted no more. As a matter of fact, I had 
had a little too much. Later, burdened with the trophy of 
an alligator skin, we made the long trip back to the house 
boat, which only by a bit of luck had escaped serving as a 
hospital or a morgue. 

Our big campaign against tarpon in this district was cen- 
tered near the mouth of the Shark River. There we tried 
our first still fishing for tarpon after the fashion of the 
experienced: boatmen of west Florida. ‘We loaded two row. 
boats with tackle, cameras, and bait, and rowed up the river 
a short distance into the Everglades, 
Many small tributaries enter the 
main river, some hidden from view 
until a traveler is almost upon them, 

We took to one of the side 
streams, startling large cranes from 
lonely nooks, and passed from it to 
a larger stream, secluded,‘ shady, and 
quiet. As far as we could see along 
this piece of water, a distance of 
several hundred yards, tarpon were 
rolling. Close by, a tarpon’s nose 
would appear, then the back fin, and 
finally a broad tail lifted lazily, giv- 
ing to the fish a rolling, undulating 
motion, which headed him down 
again. They moved in this manner 
everywhere, small ones and large 
ones and all weights between. It 
was an inspiring sight. 


E STAKED the boats a short 

distance from either shore by 
driving poles into the soft mud, and 
tying up to them. We made a slip 
noose in both ropes, by which we 
could release the boats instantly when 
forced to follow a tarpon. 

Since the river was narrow at the 
place we chose to anchor, and we 
wanted to keep opposite each other 
to do photographing when the oppor- 
tunity arose, we had to locate not more than 50 feet apart. 
We made chum of several mullet, cutting them into pieces 
of 3 or 4 inches, and threw the lot overboard so it encircled 
the boat from 10 to 20 feet distant. It sank at once. 

The depth of the stream was about 7 feet. It seemed 
strange to me that tarpon would lie in such shallow water. 
Later experience taught me that they entered the narrow, 
shallow rivers on the incoming tide and remained until high 
tide, returning to deeper water as the tide receded. 

We used light rods with 6-ounce tips and 4-ounce reels, 
filled with plenty of 9-thread line, leaders made of soft, 
pliable wire and 3 feet long, and No. 12 hooks. Some of 
the tarpon we saw were undoubtedly too heavy for our 
tackle, but the tackle 
was suitable for the 








stuck the barrel of the 
gun against the alli- 
gator’s head, and at 
the moment when his 
mouth was within 6 
inches of Thad’s waist 
pulled the trigger. 

I managed, despite 
infirm knees, to wade 
out of the pool. Thad 
followed me, dragging 
the alligator. Having 
hauled his prey out of 
reach of the mud and 
water, he looked at 
the lifeless beast, and 
said with the amazing 
calm and nonchalance 
of a Southerner, “I’ve 
had some narrow es- 
capes before this. But 
nothing as close as 





average size fish, and 
most adaptable for 
still fishing. 

Even before the 
morning was over, we 
noted certain  pecu- 
liarities of the tarpon. 
When they slap their 
tails on the water they 
will not take a_ bait, 
but when they rise 
slowly and noiselessly, 
in a half roll which is 
a modified form ot 
their bucking motion, 
that is the time to 
fish for them. 

We baited our 
hooks with a piece 0! 
mullet and cast them 
directly over tlie 
(Continued on page 


that.” The captive strenuously objected to coming into the boat 54) 
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n the Canadian Rockies 


By Roy Williams 


=< QIN A bright morning in October, 1930, my 12-year- 
A old son, Clinton, and I left our Montana home 
for a sheep hunt in Alberta, Canada. I had ar- 
ranged with Harry Ennis, a guide of Red Deer, 
Alberta, for a two weeks’ hunt. He had his camp back in 
the sheep country about 45 miles from Brazeau, as 
[ had written him that we would be short on time and that 
we wanted to get into the hunting country as soon as 
possible. By going in light we would save a day. He also 
had a tent up, 20 miles out 
for our first night on the trail. 

It was a perfect morning in 
late October that we got our 
horses packed and started out. 
The country here was rolling 
and heavily timbered, with 
some open valleys, drained by 
the North Saskatchewan River. 

About 3 miles out we saw 
a deer in the trail ahead of us, 
and later a coyote. 

The next day within a mile 
of our main camp we saw a 
big billy goat, perched on the 
mountain side. As it was not 
late in the day, Clinton and 
[ decided we would try to get 
him. So Harry took our horses 
and went on to camp while 
we climbed after orcamnos montanus. It was quite a 
climb up there, and resulted in failure, as he no doubt 
had spotted us from the trail for we never saw him 
again. 

At camp we met Sid Brown, our cook, who had a great 
supper ready for us. 

We were now in the sheep country on what was called 
Coral Creek, a tributary of the Saskatchewan River, so 
early next morning we started out with high hopes of get- 
ting a ram. About noon we 
reached the top of a mountain 
and located three sheep. They 
were so far away we could not 
tell how big they were, but one 
looked like a fair sized ram. 
In order to get to where they 
were we had to go down a 
very dangerous mountain, but 
when we reached the spot we 
saw our sheep sailing away 
over a divide out of possible 
reach of our well powered guns. 





HE next day we hunted up 

another creek and as we 
reached timber line saw a ram 
that looked like a good one, 
but when we got to within 
about 200 yards of him he did 
not look so big. There were 
two rams about the same size 
—just fair heads—but we de- 
cided to take them. We started to shoot, Clinton first, but 
we could not hit them. I did some very poor shooting at 
my ram. After the rams had gotten out of range we saw 
about twelve big ones go over a divide. They afforded a 
wonderful sight as they stopped against the sky line and 
looked back. On our way to camp we saw a big buck deer. 

That night we decided to move camp as we had scared 
the sheep out in that vicinity, so the next morning we packed 
up. We had nine pack horses. We got started about 10 
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A bird’s-eye view of the mountains where we 
hunted rams 





o'clock, traveled about 10 miles and made camp almost at 
timberline. This was the grandest mountain scenery I have 
ever seen. We were hemmed in on all sides by great moun- 
tains, peak after peak as far as the eye could reach. 

Next morning we took our saddle horses and rode about 
4 miles up the valley. We left our horses at timber 
line as we didn’t care to go out into the open for fear of 
exposing ourselves. We had walked about 2 miles and 
were getting almost to the head of the valley when we 
saw a sheep. He was a one- 
year-old ram. We could no 
continue straight on without 
being seen, so took a chance 
by going way around him. 


Clinton with his 
sheep and moose 
heads 






ALITILE farther on we 
saw four fair-sized rams 
In order to get within shooting 
distance we had to climb uy 
along the mountain, and when 
we got to where we could kee] 
out of sight there were some 
ewes and lambs in sight. S« 
we had to take a chance on 
scaring them. We had just 
gone a few steps when away 
they went. We ran up onto 
a little ridge and could see our 
rams going too. We _ took 
a few shots at them before they went out of sight. Now, 
ahead there were just a few places they could get out, 
so I started to run around the mountain after them 
with the hope of getting a shot at them as they went 
over the pass. To my left, I could see ewes and lambs 
going everywhere, but I did not have time to count them. 
I was doing my best to catch sight of the big rams that we 
had come almost a thousand miles to get. 

I was on slide rock now and had run about a quarter of a 
mile, when away up on the 
slide rock I saw fourteen big 
rams. I guessed them to be 
400 yards off. The ewes and 
lambs had gone to the south. 
Straight ahead was a solid wall 
of rock, so they did not know 
just which way to go. When 
I shot at them they turned and 
came back across the slide in 
front of us, and as they ran 
across this slide they got a lit- 
tle closer to us. I was shooting 
a .30-06 Winchester with 180- 
grain bullet, so I could reach 
them in good shape, and as they 
were running on very steep 
slide rock, they could not make 
very good time. About my 
ninth shot, I got my ram and 
he came rolling down the slide 
almost to where I stood. After 
I secured my ram, Harry got 
one, too, and it came rolling down the slide. Harry was 
shooting a 6 mm. and Clinton a .30-30. 

Just before the rams went out of sight, Clinton shot at a 
big ram and heard his bullet hit him, but he kept on going 
and disappeared from sight with the rest. A little later we 
found him dead. He had just gotten out of sight before he 
fell. Clinton had hit him in the stomach, his bullet lodging 
in the sticking place. 

When I got to my ram I found (Continued on page 72) 
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Small-mouth 
black bass 
aboundin this 
wilderness 
stream of the 
Canadian for- 
ests and await 
the angler 
whowould try 
his skill 









SEAOT SO long ago an old-timer gently hinted that 

ny | srhaps tl i Mi: avami Fores R cai [-N - 
Wel perhaps the Matagami Forest Reserve of North 
Desh ern Ontario was what I was looking for. Dubious, 
Ab I searched for information about the region, but 
had sufficient confidence in what he told me to give it a try 
and see for myself. All I have to say now is that I have 
found the most exquisite fisherman’s lake on the American 
continent ! 

The six of us—Warry, Gus, Cy, Roy, Ernie, and I— 
traveled in two cars for a round-trip distance of nearly 
2,000 miles, most of the way in a northerly direction. Paying 
for the gas and oil consumed by both cars, renting an out- 
fit consisting of two 8x10 tents, three 16-foot canoes, and 
half a dozen pack-sacks, paying for food enroute and 
for our plentiful supplies for a full period of three weeks 
—all this cost us, per man, exactly $35! The only 
expense this does not include is the highly indeterminable 
one of wear and tear on the tires and motor of one Ford 
and one Chevrolet, neither of which was new. A bargain, 
[ submit! I am convinced that thousands of red-blooded 
young men in this country deprive themselves of the finest 
kind of summer adventure just because they have no idea 
that seven $5 bills are amply sufficient to accomplish so much. 

Sudbury, the city of soot, where green grass or shrubbery 
is a novelty and paint a futility, terminated our automotive 
travel. There we met our outfitter face to face 
and, instead of the grizzly hardware merchant 
we had expected to see, Mr. Smith proved to be 
hardly a day older than we, and the sort of fel- 
low we should have enjoyed for company. Our 
canoes were waiting for us 20 miles away, on 
Lake Wahanapitei. The tents and packs were 
already on their way. Visions of the “happy 
casting grounds” of distant Dougherty prompted 
a swift purchase of supplies. This completed, 
we headed for the lake. Packing the canoes did 
not take long, nor did the saying of good-byes to 
our outfitter. At high noon we paddled away. 
The outward voyage for the first couple of days 
was a disheartening affair. A less colorful lake 
than Wahanapitei could scarcely exist. Huge 
in size, devoid of trees, with black, bare rocks 
sticking up to call themselves islands, and dan- 
gerous winds eternally blowing—so much for 
Wahanapitei. This lake was in itself a big 
reason why the fishing in Dougherty was not 
a popular pastime—for there were 12 long miles 











argain Bass 
Roger Broadwell Baxter 


of windy water to negotiate in crossing Wahanapitei before 
the actual trip commenced. And Dougherty was a dozen 
lakes farther on. 

3ut Dougherty! The portage came out at the foot of the 
hill, and nothing of the main body of the lake was visible. 
It was close to 5 o’clock, and shacows were lengthening. 

“Bass! My gosh, look at ’em!” 

Nor was Warry “seeing things.” Bumping their noses 
against the stones close to shore were half a dozen fish, 
boldly unheeding the wicked gleam of twelve human eyes 
so short a distance above their dorsal fins. Bass! All about 
the same size they were, and formidable-looking specimens. 

Dougherty! Every step of the thirty-chain over-the- 
mountain portage had been through a forest of red pine 2 
feet in diameter, and magnificently high and straight. The 





“Poker Village,” the author’s camp on Dougherty Lake 
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This 4%- 
pound war- 
rior lurked be- 
hind a log 
along the 
shore of 
Dougherty 
Lake until he 
took the fatal 
lure shown in 
the picture 





Being an Article Concerning a Fisher- 
man’s Canoe Trip Into the Wilderness 
of the Matagami Forest Reserve of On- 
tario, Canada, With an Account of 
Some of His Interesting Adventures 


water was clear as water ever was, and ice cold; there were 
moose tracks clearly marked along the bank, and there were 
bass! And for three days we hadn’t seen a single human 
being. This was the wilderness! 

Out came the tackle. The rods went together. Then the 
reels were on, and the line was slipped through the eyes. 
Warry and I—we’ve fished the country together for years— 
relied on our old favorites, a pair of  battle-nicked 
bassorenos. The first bass I saw I wanted. Staring him 
straight in the eye I dropped the plug right on top of him 
and in a jiffy he struck. So did I. Dougherty; oh, 
Dougherty! The bronze-back, small-mouth bass! 

Gus espied a small bed of lily pads in the corner of the 
bay and cast sharply toward it. The reel snarled pronto, 
and his pikie minnow fell foolishly 10 feet out. Smash! 


I’d have sworn that bass was lying there on the surface 
with his mouth open, fully anticipating the backlash. Gus 
played him on a tangled reel, and soon added a 2-pounder 
to my 3-pounder; but further casting produced no results, 
and twenty minutes later we slid the canoes in the water 
and loaded them, curious to see, before darkness should fall, 
what sort of a place was this Dougherty. 

Dougherty! I was totally unprepared for all that was re- 
vealed when our canoes drifted silently through the glass like 
water around the promontory. I saw a scene so beautiful, 
that, with no attempt at literary effect, I can truly say | 
was utterly thunderstruck! I wanted to shout madly or do 
anything vehement or violent which would relieve the ter- 
rible feeling of being absolutely unable to say, or even to 
understand, what a lovely scene it was. 


HE heavens a hazy blue; the thick, silent forests a rich, 
soft green; emerald water so calm as to be unreal, and 
islands! Islands! Just ahead of us a string of small, almost 
tiny, islands of clean, white rock, capped with carpets of 
brilliant moss, and fine trees, guarded the way to the open 
lake beyond. Dovetailing perfectly into all the foreground 
spaces were larger and more regal islands which fell away 
into distant parts of the lake. Large, magnificent ones; 
smaller, captivating ones, and others mere barren white- 
nesses bathing in the sun. I regret the name 
Dougherty. No human word was, to me, a 











Some of the islands that dot the surface of Dougherty Lake 





proper name for a lake so superior to any other 
earthly creation. Dougherty was divine; | 
would rather it had no name than one so phonet- 
ically comic. 

The east bay of Dougherty looked inviting 
one windy day, and, to avoid the elements, 
Warry and I paddled into it and cast along the 
north shore, where the trees formed a_ wind- 
break and left the shore waters undisturbed. 
The rocky bottom was distinct and clear in the 
sunlight, and so were a hundred or so small- 
mouth bass wandering idly beneath the canoe. 
Warry cast, and a bass hit the spinner hard. 
From the stern I watched the battle; suddenly 
I saw not one fish around the lure, but at least 
a dozen, all swimming excitedly around their 
hooked brother. I thumped the canoe with my 
paddle, and all but two disappeared. One was 
a big bass, the other not so big. 

“Believe I'll take (Continued on page 58) 
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A test of one model of the 37 mm. Browning Automatic Cannon at the Aberdeen, Md., Proving Ground before members 


of the Ordnance Board. Gen. Ruggles, assistant chief of ordnance, is at the left. Mr. Browning is at the rear of the can- 
non and close to him Mr. Moore and then Mr. Stone, vice-president and president respectively, of the Colt Company 





HIS excellently worded 
advertisement appeared 
in The Frontier Guards- 
man, published at Kanes- 
ville, Iowa, issue of September 
19, 1849. It described and located 
the gunshop of Jonathan Brown- 
ing, father of the late John M. 
Browning, whose firearm patents 
revolutionized the manufacture of 
repeating guns of all descriptions 
during the past fifty years. This 
was not, however, the first gun- 
shop of the elder Browning, who, 
as a follower of the Mormon 
faith, had emigrated from Ten- 
nessee years before and set up a 
shop at Nauvoo, Illinois, home of 





Joseph Smith. When Brigham Young led his hosts to the 
westward, Browning went along with his entire family. 
Lack of adequate finances to complete the trip caused him to 


stop off at Kanesville, on the Mis- 
souri River, where he remained for a 
time and manufactured firearms un- 
til he had accumulated sufficient 
funds to allow completion of the long 
overland journey. He remained at 
Kanesville, to be more specific, for 
the space of two full years. 
Arriving in Utah, Jonathan 
srowning kept to his trade and 
opened a gunshop in Ogden. There 
he made and advertised his wares 
until |::s death, and it was there that 
John M. Browning was born, in liv- 
ing quarters attached to the little 
workshop, in 1854. It is a peculiar 
fact that although Browning later 
won all fame as the greatest known 
inventor and firearms authority, with 
international branches and connec- 
tions, he never moved from this 
place. His death occurred in 1926. 








GUNSMITHING. 

“The subscriber is prepared to manu- 
facture to order improved firearms, viz: 
revolving rifles and pistols; also slide 
guns from five to twenty-five shooters. 
All on an improved plan, and he thinks 
not equalled this far East (farther West 
they may be). The emigrating and 
sporting community are invited to call 
and examine Browning’s improved fire- 
arms before purchasing elsewhere. Shop 
eight miles south of Kanesville, on 
Mosquito Creek, half mile south of 
Trading Point.” 

JONATHAN BROWNING 











Mr. Browning and a machine gun 
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By Raymond W. Thorp 


His home still stands on the old 
site of the first gunshop in Utah. 

His rise to eminence as an in- 
ventor was meteoric. It began 
at the age of thirteen when most 
boys are making application to en 
ter the ranks of the Boy Scouts. 
Before he was fifteen he had 
whittled out of wood two breech 
mechanisms which were accept- 
able to his father, and had made 
two complete and serviceable rifles 
for the use of his younger broth- 
ers, from his own ideas. He was 
about twenty-four years of age 
when he marketed his first patent. 
This was a model which after- 
ward won fame as the famous 


Winehester single-shot rifle, in several calibers. It was this 
model which established his reputation and long connection as 
an inventor with the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 


At about the same time that young 
Browning had completed his sketches 
for this invention, his father died. 
As John M. was the eldest son, the 
business of the gunshop naturally 
devolved upon him. 


EITHER of his brothers was of 
4+ ‘an inventive turn, but both were 
excellent workers, and the three de- 
cided to carry on. Discarding the 
old models and using the newest as 
a stepping stone, they set out, with 
their inadequate equipment, to make 
the rifles by hand. They found that, 
by extreme hard work and _ long 
hours in the shop, they could turn 
out three complete rifles every two 
days. 

During the interval which elapsed 
in the manufacture of 600 guns (200 
days) there were many calls upon 
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them by sportsmen and others for fire- 
arms, but John M. Browning had set 
his goal at 600 guns with which to 
start off his stock, and he would let none 
of them go. There were those who 
carped at the delay, but they lacked the 
foresight to comprehend the business in- 
stinct of the gunmaker, which had been 
inherited from his father. 

When at last the 600th rifle had been 
completed, and a number had been 
appropriately displayed in the one 
window of the little shop, along came 
a representative of the Winchester 
people and bought the stock and the 
patent, lock, stock, and barrel. Then 
Browning began to “spread out” a bit. 


E purchased a two-story building 

not far from the old shop and put 
in a stock of sporting goods, including 
firearms. Upstairs over the store was 
his little workshop, and here he pored 
over his homemade drawings and as- 
sembled his various inventions. In ad- 
dition to the many complete firearm 
models which he turned out, he was 
wont to design improvements upon 
standard makes of firearms, and his patents, which covered 
everything within the range of gunsmithing and gunbuilding, 
were sold to the Winchester people as well as to other lead- 
ing manufacturers. Meanwhile, many thousands of Win- 
chester single-shot rifles have been manufactured and placed 
on the market, closely followed by a half dozen models of 
Winchester repeating shotguns, three models of Winchester 
sporting rifles, and dozens of improvements and refinements 
were being added to both from time to time. Although he 
was not bound by contract, for many years the Winchester 
Company took everything he offered, paying, at times, huge 
sums for a single patent. The Remington Company also 
bought dozens of his patents; and he 
was the inventor of the Remington 
automatic shotgun, the Remington 
automatic rifles in the high-power 
category as well as the Remington 
.22 caliber automatic rifle, and the 
Remington 20 gauge repeating shot- 
gun. 

Browning turned out his inven- 
tions with great rapidity and appar- 
ent ease. His remarkable familiarity 
with every detail of firearms con- 
struction enabled him to work out 
in his mind many complete pat- 
ents before he transferred them 
to scale drawings, which, however, 
he inevitably did. For Browning 
vas a “blue-print” man. He loved 
to make his own plans and then work 
trom them. He wanted no middle- 
man between the idea and the fin- 
ished work. His inventions were 
“Browning” all the way through. 
When he put the 12 gauge automatic 
shotgun into the hands of manufac- 
turers, he was told to begin work 
immediately toward producing a 20 
gauge automatic. He did not think 
that this could be done. He explained that the difference 
in the size of the bore would tend to affect the principle 
upon which the mechanism was operated. However, he 
spent considerable time figuring on such a gun. Since a 20 
gauge shell is 234 inches long—exactly that of the 12 gauge 
—the length of the receiver, block and stroke of the operat- 
ing parts are fixed to that of the 12. His figures showed that 
it was a mechanical impossibility to build a 20 gauge gun in 
the proper weight, which is 6 pounds at the outside. As the 
only advantage of smaller bores over larger bores lies in the 
reduced weight, Browning gave up the idea of a 20 gauge 
and concentrated his energies toward producing a 16 bore, 
which turned out to be a complete success in every detail. 
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John M. Browning 









The Ogden shop where many of Mr. Browning’s models were made 


Another man might have thought: “I’m getting good.” 
Not so with this shy, deprecating genius. His nature was 
against undue publicity. He was backward about meeting 
that class of hero worshipers who desire to pedestal great 
genius and remove it from the realm of the ordinary; did 
not care for the congratulations of the multitude for per- 
forming what he deemed to be his life’s work. He abhorred 
the limelight which many court. But, in spite of his reti- 
cence, his fame spread-round the world. Even after he had 
become an international figure in the firearms world, his 
closest friends knew very little in regard to his activities. 
Many of them knew that at certain periods he went abroad 
and that these trips were frequent. 
They knew that he was an inventor, 
but at the same time, had not the 
slightest idea of the magnificence and 
extent of his inventions. Then one 
day many years ago, one of his 
friends happened to note a news dis- 
patch that was published in a local 
paper. It was from Paris, and com- 
mented that a lady named Mme. 
Caillaux had shot and killed an editor 
named Calmette. The dispatch stated 
that the murder was committed with 
a Browning pistol. 


sé HAT’s right,” said the admur- 

ing ones to whom the item was 
of interest, “John does own a fac- 
tory over there somewhere, at a place 
called Liege.” 

The si.ooting had been done in 
aris, and that in itself was deemed 
to be a great honor, or at least of 
elevating significance to Browning! 
“John must be doing well,” they said. 
When Mr. Browning was at home, 
the greater part of his time was 
spent in the workshop over the store, 
where, in dirty overalls, he pored over his drawings and 
executed his ideas. The very last thought in mind was 
the acquisition of great wealth, which, indeed, did not come 
to him until he had succeeded in harnessing the recoil of 
firearms. 

He was the inventor of the old belt-feed Colt machine 
gun, used in the Spanish-American War, and the Colt 
automatic pistols. In Liege, Belgium, he manufactured the 
Browning automatic pistols, and it was with one of these 
that a Serbian boy killed an Austrian archduke, thus precip- 
itating the World War. And when this war was over the 
newest and most improved types of guns to be silenced were 
the Browning Machine Gun, (Continued on page 60) 
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The trout are conveyed from the hatchery in the mountains in refriger- 


ated, aerated tank-trucks. 


Twenty-five hundred pan-size trout can be 


carried in one load 





N INNOVATION has been introduced in Los 
Angeles which will be watched with interest by 
many people throughout the country, particularly 





by owners or leaseholders of miniature golf 
courses and by the manufacturers of fishing tackle. The 
innovation is the making of trout fishing as available 
to city dwellers as is the neighborhood picture show. 


Of course, ye old-time fol- 


etropolitan ‘Trout kK ishing 


By Dick Cole 


somebody (a $10,000 reward is offered for the guy) passed 
the word around that baby golf was passé, and almost 
overnight business dropped to nil, about the only patron 
being a stray pooch looking for some soft dirt. The 
owner of the golf course found himself tied up with an 
awe-inspiring lease and a huge delinquent lighting bill. 
So, when C. E. Zbimden came along and offerdéd to 
take over the lease, the owner 
spilt the bottle of ink in his 





lowers of Izaak Walton will 
scoff at the idea. But listen, 


brother! If that abandoned 
golf course on the corner 
near your house were con- 
verted into a lake of nice, 
clear, cold water, and you 
knew that lurking in_ its 
depths were a few 18-inch 
rainbow trout, now, honest 


to goodness, wouldn’t your 
palm itch to close around the 
cork grip of your pet fly rod, 
and wouldn’t you long to 
flick a little bunch of feathers 
on a hook over that body 
of water? Be yourself! 

P’ll have to relate to you 
the relation between minia- 
ture golf courses and trout 
fishing. Here’s how it came 








haste to sign the transfer. 
Now, this fellow, Zbimden, 
not only is an ardent trout 
fisherman himself, but he is 
also a student of psychology. 
He reasoned that there were 
enough enthusiastic “trout- 
ers” in Los Angeles to make 
it a good business venture to 
build an artificial lake and 
stock it with rainbows; in 
fact, to start a novel fish 
market, cafeteria style—selt 
service—catch ’em yourself. 
He was prepared to back up 
his reasoning with cash. 
Soon a big, snorting, me- 
chanical digger was on the 
job, and ripped up the 
“greens” and “hazards,” and 





about. One of the first, and 
most elaborate pee-wee golf 
courses in the United States 
was erected on an acre lot at 
the junction of Wilshire Boulevard and Fairfax Avenue 
in Los Angeles. These are two important thoroughfares. 
In fact, Wilshire Boulevard is one of the most heavily 
trafficked highways in the world. It is the main traffic 
artery between Los Angeles and Beverly Hills, Santa 
Monica and the other beach cities. An ideal location for a 
miniature golf course! At first, business thrived. Fans 
of the rolling pill were packed in as thick as a Sunday 
School picnic under an oak tree in a thunderstorm. Then 


The onlookers’ bench. Many prospective disciples have 
“hit the sawdust trail”” here and many an old-timer has 
repeated the tale of the big one that got away 


dug a 6-foot hole in the mid- 
dle of the lot. This was con- 
creted—bottom and _ sides— 
and a rugged, overhanging 
shore-line was built around. A concrete-base waterfall 
was made at one end of the pool. An electrically driven, 
centrifugal pump, aerator, and refrigeration plant were 1n- 
stalled in an underground chamber adjacent to the pool. 
Then the “pool” was filled with city water, which found its 
origin in the High Sierras, tankloads of rainbow trout 
were transported from a private fish hatchery in the San 
Bernardino Mountains, and soon passers-by on Wilshire 
Boulevard were startled by the artistic sign: “TROU! 
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FISHING—Catch ’em Yourselfi—3 for 
$1.00.” 

Curiosity prompted many to take a 
look. A “look” prompted them to try 
their luck. And so, many a wanderer 
was gathered into the fold of Izaak 
Waltonians. I mean a real follower! 
For no one who catches his first trout 
in the Wilshire pool is content to con- 
fine his fishing solely to that place. 
Hundreds of new disciples are now 
marking off the days on the calendar 
until May 1, when the trout season 
opens in California. 

Many of the regular visitors to the 
trout pond have bought complete trout 
fishing outfits, and the local sporting 
goods stores report an unusual “out of 
season” demand for fly rods, taper lines 
and fancy flies. All of this is very 
welcome news to the manufacturers 
of fishing tackle. Personally, I think 
this fellow Zbimden has started some- 
thing. 

Already the trout hatchery is laying 
plans for tripling its output, and con- 
servative business men are giving an 
attentive ear to the proposition of build- 
ing more and bigger trout hatcheries up 
in the High Sierras. The owners of 
what once were imposing-looking pee- 
wee golf courses are looking on very 
dubiously. However, we can be assured that a trout pond 
will not elaborate every vacant corner lot. For one reason, 
trout can not be manufactured overnight like golf sticks 
and balls. It takes a couple of years to grow a pan-size 
trout and this naturally will limit the number of ponds. 





Fe SAY that metropolitan trout fishing is a huge success, 

is speaking mildly. It is a knockout. Fishing is not 
confined, by any means, to daytime only. The pool is bril- 
liantly lighted with flood-lights, and the trout take the fly 
as readily at night as in the daytime. Indeed, the biggest 
business is done at night, particularly after the theaters 
are out. It is a common sight to see prominent movie stars 
with their escorts, all in evening dress, fishing at midnight. 
After a “mess” has been captured, they sojourn to one of 
the night clubs for a trout supper. 

So enthusiastic were some patrons to learn the cunning 
art of fly-casting, that Mr. Zbimden engaged the services 
of Roy (Doc) Haslett, well-known resort owner and guide 
in the High Sierras country, to act as fly-casting instructor, 


The Wilshire trout pool. Note particularly the over-hanging banks which afford 








shade for the fish 


and now he holds morning and afternoon classes in fly cast- 
ing, and he is developing many new disciples for the Izaak 
Walton legion. Colleen Moore, of picture fame, caught her 
first trout in the Wilshire pool, and is now an ardent 
“trouter,” and expects to be a terror to the wild trout when 
the season opens. Who said “poor fish’? 

Many, perhaps, will be interested in the mechanical angle 
of this venture, so I shall give some facts and data. The 
pool is 120 feet long and approximately 40 feet wide. The 
mean depth is about 5 feet. To afford ample shade for the 
trout, the bank is overhung about 6 feet. The bank is 
rough, rugged concrete, reinforced with steel. At one end 
of the pool is a waterfall where the water tumbles down 
in a series of cascades. This agitation, together with the 
compressed iir injected into the water at the pumps, thor- 
oughly aerates the water. At a corner of the pool remote 
from the falls, the water is drawn through a filter to a 
10,000-gallon-a-minute centrifugal pump, which forces the 
water to the brink of the falls. In its course, the water is 
aerated by injecting compressed air. The only fresh water 
added to the pool is to compensate for 
evaporation. 


















These fair fisher-maids believe that boots are superfluous in a trouter’s outfit 


A novel refrigeration plant is now 
being installed to combat the heat of 
the summer months. Under normal 
conditions, the water will never ex- 
ceed 60 degree temperature. In ab- 
normally hot weather, ice will be 
packed around the outlet at the falls. 
The method of refrigeration consists 
of a brine jacket around the water pipe 
from the pump to the outlet. All the 
machinery is in an underground cham- 
ber wholly obscured from the patrons. 





ONSIDERING the number of fish 
which are mutilated by inexperi- 
enced anglers who would catapult them 
out of the pool when “they get a bite,” 
the mortality of the trout is very low. 
Only about a dozen dead fish are netted 
from the pool in twenty-four hours. 
Invariably these have torn gills or have 
been “snagged.” There are always 
from 5,000 to 7,500 trout in the pool, 
ranging in size from 8 inches to 18 
inches, but averaging about 8% inches, 
so the loss is surprisingly small. The 
big trout in the (Continued on page 72) 
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first things that he discovers is the 
very great assistance that a shoot- 
ing rifle sling is in holding steady. In the 
prone, kneeling, and sitting positions, it is of 
such assistance that anyone not using it is at 
once hopelessly handicapped when competing 
against one who does use it and who knows 
how to use it preperly. Not only will it enable the 
rifle shooter to hold far steadier in these positions 
than he has ever held before, but it will let him 
hold steadily even when he has buck fever, or 
when he is panting and trembling from exertion. It 
is of little use in the standing position. 

Many think that the use of the rifle sling is 
limited to target shooting, but this is not so. It can often 
be used for hunting and is of just as much use there as on 
the range. It is true that it is of little or no use in thick 
woods hunting where all shots are taken in the standing 
position. In two seasons in New Brunswick, where the 
woods are thick, I did not use it a single time. In Ontario, 
where one gets many shots on lake shores, I used it on just 
half of my shots. On my hunting trips in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Montana, and California, I found it a very 
great help in over three fourths of the shots I obtained. 

If any of my readers have the chance to 
go to the National Rifle Matches held each 
year at Camp Perry, they will find there 3,000 
of the pick of the expert riflemen of the coun- 
try, and they will also find that every one of 
them are using the same type of rifle sling, invariably using 
it when firing prone, sitting, or kneeling, and, moreover, 
that every one of them uses it in exactly the same way. This 
method of using the rifle sling has been in vogue among 
long-range riflemen certainly for seventy-five years, and 
the fact that, despite American ingenuity and inventive 
genius, no one has yet found a better way, greatly simplifies 
my problem of telling the readers of OutTpoor LiFe exactly 
how a rifle sling should be made, attached to the rifle, and 
used. 





HE sling must be capable of being formed into a loop 

which binds the left arm to the rifle in such a way that 
the bones of the arm, and not the muscles, provide a firm 
and steady support of the rifle on the ground or knee as a 
base. If one will examine the illustrations of the firing posi- 
tions, he will see that the body and rifle are held by the 
bones alone, the joints being practically locked, and the 
muscles not being under tension. 

There are two types of rifle sling in use, both being of 
essentially the same design. The first and the best known 
of these is the military sling known as the “Gun Sling, 
Leather, Model 1907.” It is the service sling used on our 
Springfield rifle, and can usually be bought from dealers 
in second-hand military goods, or members of the National 
Rifle Association can purchase it through the Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship. It is made only for rifles having 


the arm through 


Winchester Model 52 rifles. It is the best 
sling for target practice, but it is heavy, 
thick, and wide for our light hunting rifles. 
There is also a web variety of it, but this 
has a tendency to slip and give one an off- 
shot, and it is not popular. 

On sporting rifles, the sling usually used 
is one with which the writer’s name is fre- 
quently coupled, but really it was designed 
by Brigadier General George C. Shaw, 
when he was a lieutenant and shooting on 
the Army Infantry Rifle Team with the 
writer. While a few custom rifle makers 
have this sling for sale, it is simpler, and 
usually cheaper for the sportsman to make 
his own, or to have a harness maker con- 
struct it. It is made of a single leather 
strap, of rather thick oiled Jeather, either 7 
inch or 1 inch wide, depending on the width 
of the bows of the sling swivels on the rifle, 
and should be about 52 inches long. At one 
end a hook with double claw is riveted to it 
(see drawing). This claw hook is made of 
sheet brass or sheet steel, about vs inch 


the loop 


16 
thick, cut out flat and the hooks then bent 
over. The claw hooks fasten in double holes 
punched in the 

strap to re- 
ceive them at 

the proper positions, one set of 

holes (C) for pulling the strap 
tight, another for adjusting it 

just loose enough for carrying the 
rifle over the shoulder (D), and the 
third set of holes are in the tailpiece 
of the strap into which the hook is 
snapped when using the sling in 
shooting (A). Two other series of 
holes are punched at (B) and (E), 
and a rawhide belt lacing laced 
through these forms the shooting loop for the 
left arm. This loop, measuring from the 
front sling swivel, should be somewhere be- 
tween 16 and 20 inches long, depending upon 
the length of arms of the shooter, so the 
series of holes (B) and (E) should be 
between 32 and 40 inches apart, a num- 
ber being punched in the vicinity of (B) 
to provide for adjustment of the loop to 
proper length. Two leather keepers are 
made as shown. 

The front sling swivel 
should be secured to the 
forearm near the tip, or 
may be secured to the bar- . 
rel, several inches in front 


Fig. 2—Adjusting 

loop on arm and 

pulling keepers 
right 

















Its position depends upon the length of 
one’s arms. It should not be less than 14 inches in front of 
the trigger. The rear sling swivel should be about 2% 
inches from the toe of the stock. 

The ordinary rings for sling with the bows and hooks 
usually provided on cheap rifles will do, but they are a poor 
apology for good swivels. 

They rattle, they come -_ 


of the forearm tip. 
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sign that the loop is not adjusted long enough, so lengthen 
it. In this position, the left hand should grasp the fore- 
arm just in rear of the 
front-sling swivel, the 
back of the hand almost 
touching the swivel, ex- 
cept that a small man 
with very short arms 


Fig. 3—Position of 
sling, hand and arm 
in prone, sitting and 

kneeling positions 

















loose, they revolve and C 
the sling gets all tangled 
up. The Catalogue of Component Parts, is- 
sued by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, lists a number of excellent sling 
swivels. The very best are the quick detachable swivels. 
sold by the larger custom rifle makers making a specialty of 
built-to-order rifles. 


OME German swivels are also very good. The front- 
sling swivel must be firmly attached to the forearm and 
barrel as a pull of about 50 pounds comes on it. It may 
either be attached to a barrel band by a bolt passing through 
the forearm, or the bolt may have a large nut on the 
under side of the forearm. 
The front portion of the 
sling back to the lacing is 
called the “loop.” The single 
piece of sling from the lacing 
to the claw hook is called the 
“tailpiece.” The rifle is nor- 
mally carried with the sling 
drawn taut in the tight posi- 
tion as shown in the drawing. 
To adjust for firing, unhook 
the claw and draw the sling 
down, the tailpiece running 
through the rear swivel, and 
hook the tailpiece up on it- 
self, also as shown in the drawing. 
To place the sling on the left arm for 
shooting, hold the rifle in front of you 
as shown in Figure 1. Shove the right 
hand between the rifle and the entire 
sling, and then bring it down and back through the arm 
loop. Notice particularly that the left arm enters the arm 
loop from the right. Thrust the arm through the loop until 
the loop is around the left upper arm just below the armpit, 
and above the swelling of the triceps muscle on the back 
of the arm, and pull the forward keeper down to hold it 
tight there. See Figure 2. Now pass the left hand under 
the entire sling 
from right to 
left, and bring it 
up over the sling 
and grasp the 
forearm just in 
rear of the front 
sling swivel as 
shown in Figure 
3. Notice that this brings the flat of the strap, and not 
its edge, against the wrist so the sling will not cut the wrist. 
We will describe the prone or lying position first, as this 
is the steadiest position and the one which should be learned 
first. With the sling on the arm as described, half face to 
the right of the target and lie down flat on the ground, so 
that instead of lying facing toward the target, your body 
is inclined 45 degrees to the right of the target. Let me 
say now that the position is the same for every man no 
matter what his conformation, so you should get 
the position exactly right with no variation, except 
that right now some adjustment in the length of 
the loop by means of the holes used for lacing 
will be necessary. The shorter the man and 
the shorter his arms, the longer must the loop 
be, because his left upper arm 
will be nearer the butt. 

Place the rifle to the shoul- 
der and. assume the firing posi- 
tion, rifle aimed at the target, 
as shown in Figures 4 and 5. 
Perhaps you can’t get the butt 
to your shoulder, which is a 


Fig. 6—Sitting posi- 
tion viewed from 
front 


may have to grasp 2 or 


















Fig. 4—Prone posi- 
tion viewed from 
front 





Fig. 5—Prone position viewed from right side 






3 inches further to the 
rear. Starting at the 
front-sling swivel, the 
sling passes to the left 
of the left wrist, then 
the two straps dividing 
pass around the left up- 
per arm high up above 
the swelling of the tri- 
ceps muscle (never 
The loop should be tight so that 





down near the elbow). 
there will be an even tension of about 50 pounds on the 


loop portion of the sling. The tailpiece should be abso- 
lutely loose with no tension whatever between 
the loop and the rear sling swivel. 
Now here are some very important points 
about this posi- 
tion which must 
be observed close- 
ly, or the posi- 
tion will be un- 
steady. The fore- 
arm must rest 
down in the palm of the hand, 
letting the fingers wrap them- 
selves around the forearm. 
Straighten the hand out, fingers straight, and 
let the forearm rest flat on the palm, then wrap 
the fingers around the forearm, and you will 
get it right. The left elbow must rest on the 
ground at a point only 3 or 4 inches to the left 
of a perpendicular dropped from the rifle bar- 
rel to the ground. If it is further to the left 
than this, the position will be unsteady. Regard the chest 
and the two upper arms as the three legs of a tripod. If 
the legs be too far apart or too close together, the tripod 
will be unsteady. Study Figures 4 and 5 very closely. Dig 
or pound small holes in the ground for the elbows when 
you get the right position so the elbows will neither slip 
nor feel as though they might slip. This position may be 
extremely uncomfortable at 
first, but do not vary it. After 
a day or two, one will become 
accustomed to it, and then he 
will be delighted to find that he 
can hold absolutely steady so 
that he cannot notice that his 
front sight moves at all on the 
target. When the position is 
right, there should be about a 50-pound pull on the loop, 
and the tailpiece of the sling should be loose. 

Rapid fire in this position is executed by keeping the 
rifle in position at the shoulder, grasping the bolt handle 
with the right hand, and as the bolt handle 
is pulled up and back, let the muzzle of the 
rifle go down and to the right. As the bolt 
is moved forward and closed, 
bring the muzzle up and to 
the left again so that the 
front sight comes back on 
the target, keeping the eyes 
on the target all the time. 
Then stop the side swinging 
of the rifle by pressing the 
comb of the stock tightly be- 
tween the cheek and the ball 
of the thumb. A little prac- 
tice on the floor of one’s bed- 
room with a folded blanket 
to rest the elbows on will 
give ability to get off abso- 

(Continued on puge 88) 
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ishing the Upper Kennebec 


By Arthur Macdougall, Jr. 


“In Maine, there is not one more fishable spot, 
When you’ ve been there I think you'll agree, 
A right happy one is the fisherman’s lot 
Where the Kennebec starts for the sea.” 


O SINGS W. A. Briggs. And I agree. East 
Branch or West Branch are good trout and sal- 
mon fishing. So is the main river from The 
a Forks to Bingham. And yet, scores of men 
a-fishing bound drive along the Kennebec for miles without 
trying it out. One day, last 
summer, I paused, while on 





matron with a scorching hot fry-pan, waiting for her man 
to bring in something to go with the bacon. He was fishing 
in the bright sunlight with a wild head of water tearing alone 
before him. You may rest assured that they had bacon for 
dinner, without the trimmings. There is no fishing in the 
Upper Kennebec, when a full head of water is flushing pulp- 
wood down. There are no perch, flat fish, or any slow-water 
fish. There are trout, salmon, and now and then a laker. 
Of course, there is a short season (May and part of June) 





an errand, to speak with a 
man whose car bore an out- 
of-state number plate. There 
was a rod case in plain view, 
so I immediately assumed 
that I had the password. 

This tourist admitted that 
he had driven from Jack- 
man to Bingham (about 50 
miles) that forenoon. 

“Did you stop to fish the 
river?” I asked him. 

“Naw, there’s no fish in 
this river. Say, what river 
is it, anyway?” 

It was Maine’s second 
longest river—the storied 
Kennebec! Up its tortuous 
length Benedict Arnold led 
a thousand men in 1775. Every inch of it, to the landing 
at the start of the Great Carry (cross country via the Carry 
Ponds), is reminiscent of one of the most futile but heroic 
marches ever made in history. 

To put it mildly, from my own point of view, it is too 
bad to drive for miles with such a river at one’s elbow, 
and to never even learn what river it is. Furthermore, the 
Upper Kennebec offers the fly fisherman trout and salmon 
that are keyed to action in the 
quick, cold water that flows into 





Where the Kennebec starts for the sea 


when Kennebec trout and 
salmon do take = angle 
worms. Nevertheless, the 


first rule on the Kennebec 
is: use flies. In short it is 
a fisherman’s river. Any- 
body may take his fill of the 
scenery, but the fish go to 
him who knows the where- 
fores, and the whereases. 


NE question bobs up 

q uite consistently: 
what kind of flies shall | 
use? That depends, of 
course, upon the season. 
But one may always bank 
upon the wet patterns. On 
the whole, the wet fly is al- 
ways more successful in 
Maine waters. One hesi- 
tates to prescribe particular patterns, for the Kennebec, 
like any stream, has its weather and seasonal problems. 
One pattern may work like magic on Monday, but prove 
a complete dud on Tuesday. Which is to say, that 
the fisherman must get down to brass tacks. Stretches 
of the Upper Kennebec look wild and untrodden, and 
it is hard for the visitor, used to more urban scenes, to 
believe that this river is a fished stream. It is, and must be 
fished as one fishes such streams. 
Not all the trout are educated, 





the Kennebec from a hundred 
or more inland lakes and 
streams. All those sources send 
down their full quota of game 
fish to the Kennebec at a point 
where it starts for the sea. 

Of course, the Kennebec isn’t 
primeval fishing. The fish aren't 
crowding each other out on the 
shores. It is a large river, and 
there is plenty of room. In fish- 
ing it, one must exercise con- 
siderable lore. One must get out 
of the upholstery and wade. In 
short, he must get down to busi- 
ness and fish for his fish. 


HAVE frequently come upon 

folk who had evidently parked 
their car in some attractive spot 
with the urge to fish in their 
hearts, and an ill-advised equip- 
ment in their hands. Often they 
joint up a slick little steel rod, 
and hitch a big gob of worms on 
a big hook. Having’ gone 
through those rites, they throw 
in, and stand or sit to wait for 
results. At a well located state 
road camp, I saw an optimistic 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Landing Trout with a Gallery 


By GILBERT IRWIN 


Fishing under difficulties in the Sinnemahoning Forest 
district of Pennsylvania 


Mr. Hoots of Admiralty Island 


By JOHN M. HOLZWORTH 


Beginning a series of thrilling and amusing stories of 
Alaskan bear hunting experiences 


Adirondack Bass 


By MORTIMER NORTON 


The summer tourists said there were no big bass in Lake 
Piseco—but take a good look at the pictures 


Chucking It 


By PAUL C. ESTEY 
Spring shooting for woodchucks is great fun and this 
article will be of practical value to chuck-hunters 


The Dry Fly in the West 
By HARRY McGUIRE 


Concluding a thorough analysis of the respective merits 
of wet and dry flies as used by western anglers 


but enough are either educated 
or sufficiently finicky to try 
the angler’s skill. 

Of course, there are a few 
standard patterns that usually 
bring home the fry. If a man 
were to come to me, saying, “I 
have just enough change to buy 
three flies. What shall I buy?” 
I’d say without hesitation, “Buy 
a Parmacheene Belle, a Dark 
Montreal, and a Silver Doctor.” 

The Western Bee, a Brown 
Hackle, Queen of Waters, Dusty 
Miller, Cow Dung, and Black 
Nat all work well, day in and 
day out. The reader will note 
that these flies are named for 
mixed casts. One is fishing for 
trout or salmon in the Kennebec. 
And since one seldom hooks a 
fish weighing over 2 pounds 
(below The Forks) the three- 
fly cast, on a 6-foot leader, is 
commonly used. The variant 
cast helps in the day’s sport. If 
I were a stranger, fishing the 
Kennebec, I should certainly use 
a mixed cast. 

Some folk entertain the idea 

















that a wet fly should be sunk and fished beneath 
the surface. That idea seems to have given the 
wet fly a black eye. As a matter of fact, the wet 
fly should be fished on the surface. 
of course, drawn toward one. 
motion, imparted at the butt of the rod, which 
counts in a long day’s fishing, but which must be 
observed carefully to be learned by the novice. 

I grease my line, exactly as one does when pre- 
paring to fish with dry flies. That isn’t necessary, 
of course, but one should bear in mind that his 
wet flies must be whipped dry, now and then. 
That trick is accomplished by casting the string 
A. bedrabbled, drowned 
wet fly is a poor peg to hang one’s hope of fish 


as one casts a dry fly. 


upon. 


During the month of June (which is the prime 
month for Maine fishing) a trout fly with a small 
pearl or metal spinner will net a few fish. The 
method is prosaic and emptied of real sport. | 


do not recommend it. 
But I do admit that 
it takes fish. One lo- 
cates himself at a spot 
in the river, where 
he may allow 100 
or so feet of line to 
feed out and down 
with the current. 
When it is taut, he 
slowly reels it back in 
a jerky fashion. A 
small spoon also at- 
tracts eels. I’ve got 
many a grin out of 
that. To the spooner 
belongs the spoils 

to the fly fisherman, 
the trout and salmon. 


fEW dry flies are 

used on the Ken- 
nebec, but this is be- 
cause the wet fly is 
highly successful at all 
times, and therefore a 
tradition with Kenne- 
beckers. And the dry 
fly purist will find that 
this river offers him 
some mighty fine sport. 

[ have already hinted 
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There is a trick 


Bill Mariner makes it fishing de luxe by netting one from the board walk 





The cast is, 








Trout fishing dry shod 


that one can’t pick out a good place to fish with his eyes 
shut. Really, if any reader is seriously considering fishing 
the Kennebec, he should undefline that statement. One spot 


1S oe wae 
nt as good as another. 


And some mighty fishy-looking 


Spots are practically fishless—all the time. A seasoned fish- 























erman would expect 
that. There are very 
few trout and salmon 
below Bingham, Maine. 
One may star that town 
on his road map. Route 
201 clings pretty close 
to the Kennebec all the 
way from Bingham to 
The Forks—about 30 
miles. 


ENERALLY 

speaking, the 
booms (long strips of 
finned logs, chained end 
on end) are the vis- 
itor’s clews. The booms 
are put out in the same 
spots year after year. 
Some of these booms 
(they all bear local 
names) are famous 
fishing grounds. How- 
ever, I have repeatedly 
caught fish at all of 
them. One or two of 
these booms are so lo- 
cated that the best fish- 
ing occurs along the 
first two logs from the 
shore. The first two or three logs in a boom are as 
steady as board walks, when the head is off. But on 
the majority, the best fishing is found farther out 
on the boom. Since these boom logs are of dry 
timber, there is no question about their floating 
qualities. But certain words to the wise should be 
added to that. If you will look at the snap of my 
friend, Bill Mariner, in the act of landing a fish, 
you will notice, I trust, two things. First, a boom is 
no place for a nervous man, if he hopes to keep dry, 
and it certainly isn’t the place for him, unless he 
is able to swim. Second, note that Bill’s weight 
is deposited upon the inside log. The outer log 
is only a guard log. If one trusts his weight to 
the outer, or guard log, he goes into the river as 
sure as preaching—in short he becomes, in a flip- 
pant sense, a Baptist. 

The inside log is held from rolling by the angle- 
fin-log. It can’t roll .... much. But watch it. 
If a log happens to have a bit of a twist in it, it 
may roll just enough to upset one’s balance. | 
think that I know every boom log in the Upper Kennebec. 
A few of them are mean, cantankerous, and untrustworthy. 
They can throw in at the most inopportune time, a surpris- 


A mixed bag of Kennebec 
beauties 








ing twist or flip, which is enough to spill any daydreamer. 


But these booms are not (Continued on page 53) 
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luebills of Point 


Mugu 


By 
Reginald Carter Fenton 


LUEBILLS bring bad luck!” said old-timer 
No. 1, who was nothing if not a_ philosopher. 

“Yep, I alus lets the first duck go by too if 
it’s a bluebill,” said old-timer No. 2. 

Such was the philosophy of Tom and Bill, sexagenari- 
ans, veterans of the blind, as they smoked and painted 
decoys—a white ring on a mallard, a green wing on a 
teal. And we laughed skeptically and called it so much 
superstition. 

3rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrp—the Big Ben goes off. Jimmy, the 
neophyte, who insisted that we set two for fear one 
would fail to ring, does not hear. I séize it and muffle it 
so that the family won’t hear it, the family who have 
been in bed but two hours. The clock points half past 
two. Jimmy apparently set the alarm so that we would 
have plenty of time. I lean on my elbow and wait for 
awhile. ... I feel myself falling and 
wake up with a start. Three 





could leap through the left barrel of my gun I feel so 
small. The bay shows up now quite distinctly. The 
tide is out and a sandbar on the other side reaches 
far out toward us, making the channel narrower. This 
promises that the ducks will fly closer and give us good 
shooting. 

We are both on the qui vive, and tense with excitement, 
Jimmy watching the upper reaches of the bay and over 
the point, while I watch the marsh, the sea and the surf- 


line. Jimmy has an advantage in that his back is to the 
wind. I must look into the eust, and the light is strong 


and plays tricks with my eyes. 

“Get ready!” I yell back at Jimmy. 
I’ll give you your lead.” 

Five, perhaps six ducks in the distance grow larger. 
They are going to pass directly over us it seems. Faster 
and faster they come, with the 
help of a 30-mile wind. I slip off 


“Here they come! 





o’clock! I may have overslept and 
spoiled the hunt. I should never 
hear the last of it. 

Three-thirty. The Java tastes 
good. Jimmy has no appetite. It 
is too early. He is not quite awake. 
\ dash of cold water for him. He 
inadvertently knocks a quart milk 
bottle off the table. 

“Ve gods !”—a loud raucous voice 
issues from the gallery. 

Four o'clock. The wind is sing- 
ing through the side curtains. A 
fine rain spots the windshield. It 
is good duck weather and we are 
more eager than ever. What does 
the day hold for us? 

We arrive at our destination— 
Point Mugu. The bay is a bit 
choppy and little waves lap the 
shore. It has ceased raining but 
the wind’s velocity has increased. 
The dark sky has a faint streak of 
light in the east. We must be on 
our way out the point, pockets 
bulging with shells, guns cradled 
in our arms. Sandwiches and a 
thermos bottle, filled with hot cof- 
fee, make us feel heavy with ducks. Optimistic you see. 

A bevy of whistling wings pass over our heads. Jimmy 
slips shells in the 12 gauge double with wire twist bar- 
rels. 

“Keep your pants on, Jimmy! One-half hour before 
sunrise is the law.” His face is chagrined. 





WE SHOVEL sand with cupped hands, a blind for 
Jimmy and one for me, about 20 feet apart, talking 
distance, if we do not get too much of a blow. We feather 
the nest with handfuls of excelsior seaweed. It is a bit 
damp, it is true, but who cares about that? We are soon 
ready for action. The east is now saffron and pink, and a 
black wedge-shaped flock of ducks moves slowly across 
the marsh on the other side flying high. A gun barks up 
the coast, once, twice, and heralds another day of shoot- 
ing, a day in the blind. Did he score?’ I wonder. 

A flock takes us by surprise. Their wings whistle over 
our heads. They are flying extremely low and fast, and 
disappear before we have time to rise up and shoot. A 
disapproving “S’matter” comes from Jimmy’s blind. I 





The fat boy registering pleasure over his 
kill, as well he might 


the safety quickly. They look like 
bluebills, by heck! I think of the 
old-timers and their queer supersti- 
tion. I nearly waver. It is almost 
time to give it to ’em! I allow for 
the wind. They are a bit high, “20 
feet!” I yell to Jimmy. I pick 
the lead duck for myself. Wham! 
barks the right barrel. Wham! 
comes from Jimmy’s blind. We 
both miss clean. I lead the one 
on the extreme right and give him 
the left choke. Wham! ... and 
he pirouettes and hits the water 
with a splash. I look over and 
Jimmy is rubbing his shoulder and 
making a slight grimace. “Boy, 
but that gat’s got a_ wallop!” 
comes back to me out of the wind. 





WE LEAVE the duck in the 
water—it’s a  bluebill, sure 
enough-——to be washed ashore by 
the waves. Again I think of the 
old-timers, and mental telepathy as- 
serts itself. A laugh, and “It’s a 
bluebill!” come from the other 
blind, above the roar of the wind. 

A lone duck comes down the bay from Jimmy’s direc- 
tion. I intend to let him assassinate this one himseli— 
if he can. He sees it and crouches low in the blind. I 
recognize a bluebill as it comes in, growing larger and 
slowly flying into the wind. Jimmy does not discrimi- 
nate, a duck is a duck, he waits for the lead. The bluebill 
seems to sense us and veers off before he nears the blind. 
It is time to give it to him. I call to the tyro “15 feet!” 
and hope for the best for Jimmy—the worst for the duck. 
At the crack of the nitro the lone bluebill suddenly starts 
flying backwards and, being caught by the wind swoops 
erratically, and goes down with a splash. The kid scores! 

“Bluebill!” I call to him above the singing of the wind. 
He laughs boyishly, and we both think of the old-timers. 

Like a land grenade coming over a trench, a large 
mallard swings over the point from behind us. He is so 
close we can see his eyes, his green head, and a white 
ring on his neck. We are talen entirely by surprise and 
I neglect to give Jimmy his. lead. Wham! Wham! | 
give him my regards but they are not accepted. Wham! 
Jimmy has waited long enough for the lead and gives 
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him 1% ounces of No. 6 chilled. The lone mallard 
crosses the bay and slowly fades out of sight over the 
marsh. 

We no sooner reload when a flock of five swing over the 
point unannounced. They are canvasbacks and fat ones 
at that. They are above us in no time and I pick the 
frst duck and lead him 5 feet. Wham! he is riddled 
with shot and comes out of the ether like a plummet, 
hitting the sand 
with a thud. A shot 
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mile away, and then picks himself up from the sand. 

By this time I am getting unbearably hungry. Some 
coffee and a sandwich would surely go fine. I take two 
sandwiches to Jimmy, and give him a drink. He, too, is 
well-nigh famished. While we are devouring the sand- 
wiches, we are still looking for ducks. 

“Here comes one, Jim! You lead him yourself.” 

We drop the half finished sandwiches and grab the 
guns. The duck is 
almost upon us—a 





sounds from Jim- 
my’s blind, but he 
misses. He does 
not shoot a second 
time—he does not 
recover from the 
recoil in time. I 
shoot again as they 
circle and beat the 
air in consterna- 
tion. I also fail to 
score and the birds 
scatter out and go 
sailing down the 
bay unperturbed. 





HEY become 

little dots out 
over the surf, and 
the white feathered 
breakers soon hide 
them from view. 
Jimmy climbing 
out, retrieves the 
duck, and comes 
back smiling from 
ear to ear. He speaks, but the sound of his voice is blown 
away by the wind. A repetition of shots comes from across 
the marsh. It must be an automatic, they are so close 
together. 

My eyes scan the horizon across the waving marsh. 
Perhaps they will fly this way. Just then a single bird 
comes over the. surf at the mouth of the bay. I do not 
know the kind although it looks like a pintail. My imag- 
ination, excited by this lone’ bird, is _ flying 
away with me rap- 
idly when I discov- 
er a black goose, a 
cormorant, passing 
us at about 60 
vards. Jimmy 
shoots, thinking it 
was a duck, and a 
string of shot hits 
the water astern of 
its tail. 

“Don’t do that! 
It’s a black goose,” 
I yelled to him. “He 
isn’t good to eat.” 

The smoke blows 
from his gun bar- 
rels and I see him 
reloading. I turn 
around just in time 
to see a large flock 
of canvasbacks — 
there must be twenty 
of them—out on 
parade, 

“Get ready!” I call 
to Jimmy. “I'll give 
you your lead.” 

Swiftly they come, their necks outstretched, their black 
and white wings assisted by the wind. They suddenly 
swerve as though frightened. Jimmy jumped up too 
soon, the little scamp! I yell to him “25 feet!” We give 
them three shots and two of the birds crumple up and 
come down. Pretty! The rest of the flock sail up 
the bay. Wham! Jimmy, all keyed up, sends a part- 
ing shot, although the ducks are fully a quarter of a 





The blowing sand is slowly covering the ducks 





Jimmy climbs out and retrieves his duck 


lone bluebill. I 
lead his blue bill 
just 5 feet, and 
pull the trigger. 
The feathers fly 
and he drops dead. 

“I got him!” 
yells Jimmy as 
we shot simulta- 
neously. 

“How much did 
you lead him, 
Jimmy ?” 

“Fifteen feet,” he 
replied. 

I led him 5! 

We finish the 
sandwiches and 
coffee. And now a 
cigarette. It’s truly 
a great life. Not a 
care in the world. 
The wind is chang- 
ing from a strong 
easterly to a strong- 
er westerly direc- 
tion and the sand begins to blow. If you look into the 
wind, the sand fills your eyes and stings your face. Jimmy 
ventures a glance in my direction, but he promptly turns 
back again, rubbing his eyes and trying to restore their 
normal activity. 

A flock of ducks come with the wind. They are over 
us before we know it, and gone before we can grab our 
guns. Jimmy didn’t even see them, for his head is pulled 
in turtle-like, trying to keep the sand from blowing 
down his neck. I 
pull my own coat 
over my head and 
wiggle my back so 
that the sand will 
run down. I try to 
light a_ cigarette, 
but that is impos- 
sible. 

We are slowly be- 
ing buried, and will 
soon be compelled 
to climb out of the 
blinds and_ shovel 
out sand. The wind 
whistles viciously 
and the sand 
stings our raw faces. 
At this rate we 
will soon have to 
vacate. 





HREE ducks 

come down the 
bay into the wind. 
They fly with much 
effort and look like 
sprig. But you can’t 
prove it by me, I can scarcely see. I fire twice at them 
and Jimmy gives them a single. He sits in the sand, 
either knocked down or blown down, and the ducks bank 
abruptly and sail over the marsh, not a feather ruffled 
I'll be‘. “Rotten!” I yell to Jimmy, and his blind echoes 
back my sentiments. 

I reload the double, but the darn thing won’t close. It 
is jammed with sand. I look over (Continued on page 59) 
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he Bide of the ( Jolorado 


By Lorin Hall 





NE MORNING, 
just as the sun 
came up, I hooked 
SM a wonderful trout 
that lay watching under a 
steep, moss-covered bank of 
the upper Colorado River. 
He came for the bait as 
swiftly as my dog Mage 
backed out of a badger hole 
one day. This marvelous 
fish dispelled all my doubts 
about Colorado River fight- 
ers. 

When I set the hook, the 
big fellow went wild! Up 
and down the pool he shot, 
and at times there were 
grave doubts as to who 
would be the victor. He sulked in 
deep water, doubled up against a sub- 
merged tree trunk and I was unable 
to dislodge him for some time. But 
I won out, finally, bringing him at 
last into shallow water and onto a 
bit of sandy shoreline. This fellow 
weighed 6% pounds I caught an- 
other fish that morning just before 
my partner called me to breakfast. 
The pretty rainbow took a dry fly 
and | brought him in amid foaming 
and crashing water. This one weighed 
4 pounds, the two giving me a 10- 
pound limit. 

As I sit here at the typewriter, my 
mind wanders up there on the head- 
waters of the Colorado. What a mag- 
nificent stream it is from Grand 
Junction to Glenwood Springs; thence 
up and up to its very source! In 
springtime it roars with rushing 
flood-waters that change color when 
they reach the vast bad-lands of Utah; 
on through the Grand Canyon and at 
last to join the mighty Pacific in the 
Gulf of Lower California. Its head-water feeders are many 
and each one seems alive with trout. From the great snow- 
capped peaks of the High Rockies comes this never ending 
supply of clear, cold water, every canyon adding its pro- 
portion, every feeder-stream offering the angler keen sport 
with rod and reel. 





T NIGHT, from our camp on the banks of this marvel- 

ous Colorado, we could hear the movements of big trout 

in the quiet pools. We sat about our camp-fire. to remove 

the chill of the evening breeze. Night birds constantly flew 

back and forth in the timber. Often we heard the lonesome 
wail of the coyote and the drumming of grouse. 

One morning we discovered the carcass of a freshly 
killed deer—the work of a mountain lion. We spent two 
days on the beast’s trail and brought him to account. His 
pelt now adorns my den. We saw bear tracks on several 
occasions. We shot a few grouse and fried them with 
speckled trout. The combination wasn’t half bad, either. 

We made a discovery one morning at the junction of a 
small feeder and the main stream. We felt like William 
Beebe did when he discovered those strange fish in the Sar- 
gasso Sea. Fellow campers had much to say over our inter- 
est in this bit of life no larger than the leaf of a tree. 








Top—The boy who landed the 
trout, watching a turkey shoot 


Oval—The author pointing out a 
trout home on the Colorado 


Beebe had the following t 
say about his crew, and |’ 
sure our company felt the 
same about us: 

“After the first week, the 
crew was convinced of our 
insanity. Their standard 
of excitement was goy- 
erned entirely by size, and 
to see fourteen grown-up 
people go into ecstasies 
over such tiny specimens 
was to them one of the 
funniest and most inex- 
plicable sights in the world. 
What if we did catch a 
fish whose eyes stood out 
on stalks almost half as 
long as its entire body, 
and through whose transparent skin 
a minute heart and nervous system 
were plainly visible? If the whole 
creature was less than 3 inches long, 
the crew derived nothing from it but 
a hearty laugh.” 





HAVE no idea as to the classifica- 

tion of the small fish we found in 
the Colorado. At first we thought it 
some sort of jelly-fish and it might 
have been. It was about 3 inches long 
and nearly as wide, and was not more 
than %4 inch deep. Every bone, fiber 
and outline of its system were plainly 
visible, so translucent was the skin. 
Had we been on the ocean such a bit 
of life might have been expected, but 
away up on the Colorado, hundreds of 
miles from the sea, this strange fish 
seemed certainly out of place. 

Early one morning we left camp 
for a hike along the banks of Crystal 
River, one of the main Colorado 
feeders which joins the mother stream 
near Glenwood Springs. It was 4 
glorious morning with nature demonstrating her innermost 
secrets to the lover of wildcraft. We carried our bamboo 
rods, a .22 caliber rifle and a light lunch. 

About midway between Glenwood and Carbondale, fully 
5 miles from our camp, we sat down on the bank to rest 
and feast our eyes on the beauties of the surroundings. We 
ate our lunch here, filled the pipes and smoked in the shade. 
It was a bit late in the day for fishing. Our creel held 
several nice trout, anyway. I had almost fallen asleep when 
I heard a voice and looking up saw a boy about twelve 
years of age coming through the willows. 

“Mister! Oh, Mister! Do you want a big trout?” he 
shouted. 

“Hello there,” my partner welcomed. “What are you 
telling us?” 

“He’s up here, Mister. 
I ever seen.” 

We questioned the lad and learned that a short distance 
up stream was a deep pool. In that pool, holding himself 
steady, was the big trout. The boy led the way and we 
followed. Sure enough the trout was there! 

He was holding a position just below a huge boulder that 
turned the stream and spread it out into the pool, a position 
where any floating food would be sure to drift, and where 





Honest he is—the biggest trout 












'e could command first choice. His size was appalling. 
\Ve admired him from our position behind the boulder. 
\Ve argued our chances. It was the wrong time of day. 
He might take bait, but we had none. We doubted he 
would rise for a fly. Finally, we decided to try and find 

iellgramite bait, so we went back downstream along the 
rocky banks in search. We turned over a_ half-hundred 
fat rocks and as luck would have it, captured three fair- 
sized creatures upon which trout are bound to look with 
keen favor. Then back to our position behind the boulder, 
with the boy following our lead, his eyes dancing fire and 
his little trout pole dragging the ground. 


VE TRIMMED off a Black Gnat fly hook and made the 
\ hellgramite fast by hooking him amids hip. We took a 
last peek over the boulder to make sure our finny beauty was 
still there—he was! We cautioned the boy to be very 
careful and not make any agise. It was the lad’s discovery 
and we wanted the kid to take the business end of my rod. 
You should have seen his face when it dawned on him he 
was to do the fishing. Like a soldier he listened silently, 
nodding his head to tell us he would follow instructions. 

Then it happened! The juicy hellgramite had drifted 
down with the current and had come sailing along right 
over the big trout’s position. There was a second of doubt 
—only a second. That pointed nose quick to locate food, 

r the sharp eyes quicker to see, had spotted this noontime 
offering. There was a crash! We saw the water heave 
upward! Then, the boy set the hook as expertly as any 
man ever did. The fight was on! 

[ shall never forget to my dying day 
boy’s eyes when he first felt the 
size ot this trout. He was 
eee sideways, when the fish 

an across the pool, and almost 
went over into the river. The 
first sign of ‘fish-training he 
showed when he set the hook 
disappeared now. He had 
learned to hook brook-trout and 
do a good job, but to fight it 
out with many pounds of dan- 
gerous rainbow-tinted flesh was 
another story. 

“Oh, mister!” he shouted. 
“Take the pole, please.” 

“Stand pat, kid!” command- 
ed my partner. “Give ’em hell!” 

The boy glanced backward as 
if in doubt, then, seeing we 
meant it was to be his fight, he 
was game to do his best. 

“Look out!” shouted my partner. “Here he comes!” 

The big fish had turned and was crossing the pool toward 
us. There were waves forming as he came, deadly, his 
mouth open as if he would swallow the lad, tackle and all. 
He jumped into the sunlight and shook his great head. The 
boy was turning pale, but he gamely worked the reel 
handle, 

“Look at that baby, won’t yuh!” My partner laughed ; 
the trout turned again and shot down deep to sulk for a 
spell. The lad regained a little confidence, now. He had 
worked himself from behind the boulder and was standing 
knee-deep in the water. The trout had out most of the line, 
an d was undoubtedly outwitting the lad. 

“Tighten up on him, boy. That’s it! Now make 
leave the bottom! Fine! Reel fast now—faster !” 


in the 


the terror 


"99 


him 


H! YW the kid worked. The fish was forced to the surface, 

but he came belligerently, fighting for his dear life, 
jumping into the air and doubling up as he came down, try- 
ing to spit out the hook. He might as well try to dislodge 
one of his gills. 

“Hold him, kid. No, not that way—keep your line tight!” 
Another command by my partner, who was also waist-deep 
in the river, 

Another series of dashes and flips, with the trout the 
aggressor, brought the fight under the steep bank diagonally 
across the pool. Here the fish was in dangerous water, for 

harp rocks were jutting out under which the line might 
be severed. 
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Don’t allow him to cross those rocks !”’ 
More advice to the boy. 
“You better take the pole—please!” answered the boy. 
“Not on your life. You stick it out, win or lose.” 
“Maybe I’ll break the man’s pole, then what?” 


“Pump him, kid. 


“Break it, kid,” J 
if you do.” 

Thus assured, the lad renewed his courage and went at 
it as if he meant business. The fish was equally determined 
not to be landed. Back and forth the fight waged, as the 
water parted, marking the path of the gamester. 

He came across the pool for the third time, as the boy 
began reeling and pumping—his mouth open and a tired 
look in his eyes. The pace had been fast, furious, with not 
a moment’s hesitation, and I knew the end was near. 


told him smilingly, another 


“T’ll get 


HE boy was soaking wet now, as he had stumbled a 

time or so and had skinned his knees, but the fire of battle 
was in his eyes still. He knew he was slowly winning out, 
or at least had the upper hand. He smiled as he glanced 
backward to be assured I still wanted him to stick. That 
assurance was given with a wave of the hand, so he went 
at it like a little tiger. 

Fifteen minutes after the Pride of the Colorado had 
smashed his jaws clamp-tight on that hellgramite, the boy 
was dragging him out on a stretch of sandy, sloping river 
bank. The sunshine caught the rainbow- tinted sides of the 
trout and enhanced his beauty. My partner was reaching to 
gather him up with his fingers fastened in the gill cover. 

“Heavens, what a beaut! Why, he'll go close to 10 
pounds—maybe more,” he shouted as he held the big fel- 
low arms high. 

“Well, Mister, I done it, didn’t I?” 
beamed (Continued on page 54) 






Oval—A morning visitor near 
our camp on the Upper 
Colorado River 





Below—The Colorado River 
near Glenwood Springs, sil- 
very, clear, cold and alive 
with trout 
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Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage 4rouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement 











Some of Our Game Problems 


By Talbott Denmead 


Formerly of the Bureau of Biological Survey 


T IS intended in this article to discuss 

briefly some of the problems that to- 

day confront those who are interested 
in the future welfare of our game and de- 
sire to see the sport of hunting and fishing 
in the United States continued for gen- 
erations to come. In so brief an article 
the surface is but scratched, but it is hoped 
the readers will not only ponder over the 
problems presented but be _ interested 
enough to assist in solving them properly. 


Enforcement 

T IS impossible to enforce the game 

and fish laws of the Federal and State 
Governments against the constantly in- 
creasing aggressions of a new type of law- 
less, defiant, and sometimes desperate 
criminal element, without a large force of 
well-trained, intelligent, and fearless game 
protectors. It is common knowledge at 
present among duck bootleggers and other 
chronic game-law violators that the Fed- 
eral Government has but a mere semblance 
of an enforcement organization, incapable 
of dealing adequately with the situation. 
Many of the State game protector forces 
are larger and have more funds than the 
Federal force. Nevertheless, there are a 
tew isolated places where the lawless 
element openly flouts both State and Fed- 
eral game laws. 

Even with an adequate force of game 
protectors, it would still be impossible to 
properly enforce the game and fish laws 
unless such laws have the backing of the 
public and of the courts. There is nothing 
more discouraging to a conscientious game 
protector than to lose a “good case.”’ After 
he has worked and devoted considerable 
time and money in the apprehension of a 
well-known violator, he expects and is en- 
titled to the backing of the sportsmen 
whose interests he represents; if their in- 
difference results in an acquittal, they have 
but themselves to blame. Those interested 
should make it a point to back the game 
protector in prosecutions, and representa- 
tives of conservation associations should 
appear at trials and lend their moral sup- 
port. Otherwise the case may be “thrown 





Talbott Denmead has served the Bio- 
logical Survey for ten years as deputy 
chief and acting chief U. S. game 
warden and, more lately, as assistant 


game conservation officer. Last March 
he was transferred to the Bureau of 
Fisheries where he is now law-enforce- 
ment officer directing the regulation 
of the interstate transportation of bass 


out” for various reasons. The protector 
should not be compelled to play a lone 
hand in prosecutions. 

The number of game and fish laws and 
regulations has greatly increased in recent 
years, yet there has not been a proportion- 
ate increase and strengthening in the en- 
forcement arm of the law. Nevertheless 
noticeable beneficial results have been ob- 
tained; violations of the game and fish 
laws are now committed only under cover 
—not openly, as in the past, with the full 
knowledge of the game protector. Only in 
certain inaccessible places are the laws 
now broken with impunity; the market 


hunter now carries on his nefarious trade 
literally in the dark, and he is most difficult 
to apprehend. Sales of ducks are not made 
openly but over the telephone, or the birds 
are delivered at one time and payment 
made at a later date. 

The night hunter, who is hard to catch 
because he always picks the time and place 
of his operations when no one is around, 
now generally operates with fear of arrest 
and punishment in his heart. Only re- 
cently a Federal protector who had been 
watching a night hunter as he came ashore, 
saw him shoot at a black tree stump which 
jumpy nerves caused him to believe was a 
game protector. 

We have no reason to anticipate that 
such a lawless element will cease opera- 
tions unless compelled to do so by the force 
of law. There must be an increase in the 
force of game and fish protectors and 
sound public sentiment in favor of the laws 
and their enforcement. 


Production 

NE of the most important things that 

can be done to increase our game and 
fish supply is to encourage propagation. 
Birds raised in captivity and released are 
just so much gain. One prominent wild- 
fowler has this year (1930) raised for lib- 
eration about 4,000 mallards; next year 
with the cooperation of three neighbor- 
ing sportsmen he hopes to raise 20,0). 
This is probably far in excess of the num- 
ber of birds that will be killed, of all 
species, at these four places. 

Production can also be increased by 4 
more rigid enforcement of the laws pro- 
hibiting shooting late in winter and spring, 
thus insuring the birds against disturb- 
ance on the way to and on their breeding 
grounds. Many more ducks now breed 
within the United States than did before 
spring shooting was abolished; still more 
will raise their broods in this country 1 
the illegal shooting, trapping, and duck- 
nest robbing in spring are further re- 
stricted. Production can be increased fur- 
ther by refuges and the control of natural 
enemies in nesting areas. 

































Natural Enemies 


E HAVE heard much about so- 

called “vermin” in recent years and 
just what should -be included under that 
term is difficult to decide. In general it 
may be said that no concerted effort should 
be made to exterminate any species of 
bird or animal, or reduce the numbers to 
or near: the: danger point. Organized 
drives against natural enemies of game are 
not to be encouraged ‘for various. reasons, 
but there should be proper control of those 
species in places where it is obvious that 
they are a menace to more valuable birds 
or animals. It may be that only certain 
individuals of a species generally beneficial 
have become injurious—gone wrong as it 
were. In such a case the erring individual! 
should be eliminated. 

“Vermin” might be defined along the 
lines suggested by a professor of Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, Baltimore, who 
thus described dirt: “Dirt is matter out of 
place; for example, if a little green paint 
fell into a plate of ice cream the paint 
would be ‘dirt’; but if a child transferred 
some of his ice cream via sticky fingers 
to a valuable oil painting, then the ice 
cream would be ‘dirt’.” Along the same 
line of reasoning we may say that “ver- 
min” includes any animal or bird that is 
not in the right place. For example, where 
large numbers of birds congregate, as on 
game refuges or bird sanctuaries, they at- 
tract excessive numbers of those enemies 
that generally prey upon them; in such 
places it becomes absolutely necessary to 
eliminate at least a portion of such enemies. 
This explains, in part, what is vermin 
control, one of our major game problems. 


Devices 

bss this heading may be mentioned 

some of the devices used in taking 
waterfowl, such as power boats, live de- 
coys, sinkboxes, floating blinds, automatic 
and pump guns, stationary blinds, guns 
larger than 10 gauge, and airplanes. Each 
presents a many-sided problem difficult to 
solve to the satisfaction of all, at the same 
time giving due consideration to the neces- 
sity of perpetuating the various species. 
Any device can be used in a way that will 
result in an abuse of the privileges allowed 
by law. The use of all the devices men- 
tioned is restricted by other laws such as 
those regulating the number of birds that 
may be killed in a day, week, or season; 
by rest days and hunting license laws. It 
is quite possible for a man under favorable 
conditions to kill too many ducks or geese 
with a single-barreled muzzle loader; at 
the same time an automatic shotgun, 
limited by the bag 
limit or by adverse 
weather conditions, 
could be used with- 
out in any way re- 


sulting detrimen- 
tally to the water 
fowl. A_ device 


might be an abuse 
in one place and 
legitimate, et hic- 
ally, in another 
section. A local 
abuse of a device 
does not justify its 
entire abolishment. 

The use of sink- 
boxes, or batteries, 
is undoubtedly in- 
jurious in certain 
small water areas, 
and it also ruins 
the hunting of 
those using other 
devices in that 
neighborhood. This 
1s acknowledged 
by the Federal 





A pair of pintails, sprigtails, or 





Market hunters guns confiscated by 
U. S. game protectors 


Government in prohibiting the use of such 
devices in inland waters; weather condi- 
tions—high winds and ice—rest days, bag 
limits, all tend to restrict their use in 
localities where they are legal. 
Decoys 

HE use of wooden and live decoys is 

not only an aid to duck hunting, but 
some form of duck or goose imitation is 
absolutely essential to secure ducks and 
geese (except by accident) in nearly every 
section of the country. To abolish the 
use of all forms of decoys would be para- 
mount to closing the season; no state leg- 
islature has yet passed a law prohibiting 
the use of live or artificial decoys. 

The successful use of live decoys is 
almost entirely limited to hunting wild 
geese, brant, and the shallow water ducks 
such as the mallard, pintail, and black 
duck. Their use in taking the canvasback, 
redhead, and scaup is practically nil. 
Quacking live decoys will cause flocks of 
these ducks to flare off; the use of live 
ducks in taking the last three mentioned 
does not increase the number killed. The 
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more colloquially, “‘sprigs’’ 
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efficiency of wooden decoys in taking the 
deep water ducks decreases as the open 
season progresses. In many places the use 
of live decoys is absolutely necessary to 
secure even a small number of geese or 
black ducks or mallards. To entirely 
eliminate their use would bar many real 
sportsmen from obtaining a few ducks for 
personal use. 

It may become necessary to restrict the 
use of live decoys, or limit the number of 
wooden decoys if no other method of curb- 
ing the abuses to which decoys are put can 
be found, but certainly the problem should 
be carefully studied before laws are passed. 


Inequalities in Hunting Licenses 

UNTING licenses serve two purposes : 

as a means of identification, and for 
raising revenue for the use of the game 
authorities in caring for game and fish. 
States should consider giving something 
like value received. Why should a game 
commission be expected to accomplish 
more today on money derived from the 
same old $1 resident license that was 
in effect “before the war”? Why should 
a large state and one adjoining with only 
three counties both charge the nonresident 
$15 to hunt within their respective borders? 
They don’t give the same for the money; 
one is a big state with various species of 
game, the other has only three counties, 
and the hunting is confined principally to 
ducks. 

One of our southern states has just in- 
creased the nonresident fishing license from 
$3.25 to $10.50. Does it give a nonresi- 
dent who fishes but two or three days 
value received? 

A study of hunting licenses by the vari- 
ous states might lead to an improvement 
in their finances and perhaps reduce de- 
liberate violations of the hunting license 
laws. 

There are many other problems that 
confront the sportsman-conservationist.. 
Among them may be mentioned disease, 
over-production, closed seasons for a period 
of years, pollution, over-stocking, private 
ownership, and refuges. Enough has been 
said and published recently about refuges, 
and the Congress of the United States 
has committed our country to this form of 
conserving our wild birds and animals by 
the passage of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act. The States are all sold on 


refuges. 
Too many game birds perish from dis- 
ease in the wild and in captivity. A 


scientific study of diseases with a view 
of decreasing the losses from this cause 
would increase our supply of game. The 
further study of 
tularemia, pneu- 
monia, alkali poi- 
son, and over- 
crowding offers a 
fertile field. Over- 
production means 
a loss in the end. 
We need but men- 
tion the Kaibab 
deer which in- 
creased to the point 
where the weak 
and the young 
starved; Pennsy!- 
vania with its 
serious problem of 
too many does, 
refuges crowded 
beyond the point 
where it was safe; 
this is the situation 
on the National 
Bison Range in 
Montana where a 
maximum herd of 
about 300 buffalo 
are maintained. To 
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enlarge the herd would mean over-grazing 
and a probable loss of the whole herd. 

Oil pollution has resulted in the destruc- 
tion of thousands of migratory game and 
nongame birds annually; it is too big a 
subject for a paragraph and should be 
treated in a separate article. Suffice to say 
the problem is being considered. 

Think over these problems unselfishly, 
and with a view to helping those who have 
dedicated their lives to conservation. They 
are problems of utmost importance and big 
enough to attract the biggest brains of the 
nation. They are not only problems that 
are of interest to the sportsmen but to 
every man, woman, and child of our nation. 


New Wild Fowl Regulations 


HE following changes in the regula- 

tions under the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act have been announced by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey: 

1. Hour of opening, first day of season. 
—The hour for the commencement of 
hunting on the opening day of the season 
will be 12 o’clock noon. 

2. Waterfowl seasons.——The open sea- 
sons for waterfowl (except snow geese in 
States bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, 
Ross’s geese, cackling geese, wood duck, 
eider ducks, and swans), and for coot and 
Wilson’s snipe or jacksnipe will be as 
follows: 

In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York (except Long Island), Penn- 
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sylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington the open 
season will be from October 1 to Decem- 
ber 31; 

In that portion of New York known as 
Long Island, and in New Jersey, Delaware, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, and in 
that portion of Texas lying west and north 
of the line described in existing regulations 
the open season will be from October 16 
to January 15; 

In that portion of Texas lying south 
and east of the line described in existing 
regulations the open season will be from 
November 1 to January 15; 

In Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
the open season will be from November 1 
to January 15; 

In Florida the open season will be from 
November 20 to January 15; and 

In Alaska the open season will be from 
September 1 to December 15. 

3. Close seasons on certain geese.— 
The season has been closed on snow geese 
in all States bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on Ross’s geese and cackling 
geese throughout their range in this coun- 
try. 

4. Brant included with geese-—Brant 
have been included in the bag limit for 
geese, and only 4 geese and brant in the 
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The Biological Survey, with only twenty-five Federal Game Protectors, 
deserves the backing of all sportsmen in its efforts to secure 
from Congress a larger enforcement staff 


aggregate of all kinds may be taken iy 
any one day, and no person may possess 
at any one time more than 8 geese (in- 
cluding brant) in the aggregate of all 
kinds. 

5. Decoys for geese.—In the hunting of 
wild geese not more than ten (10) live 
goose decoys may be used or shot over 
at any one gunning stand, blind, or float- 
ing device. 

6. Baiting for mourning doves.—The 
hunting, killing, or taking of mourning 
doves is not permitted on or over, at, or 
near any area that has been baited with 
salt, with corn, wheat, or other grain, 
or with other foods placed or scattered 
thereon. 

7. Dove seasons in Florida—The open 
season for mourning doves in the State oi 
Florida will be from November 20 to 
January 31, except in the counties of Dade, 
Monroe, and Broward, where the season 
will remain unchanged—September 16 t 
November 15. 

8. Rail and gallinule seasons, New 
York and Washington—lIn the States of 
New York and Washington the open sea- 
son for rails and gallinules (except coot) 
will be from October 1 to November 30. 

9. Woodcock seasons in New York— 
The open season for the hunting of wood- 
cock in that portion of New York lying 
south of the tracks of the main line ot 
the New York Central Railroad extending 
from Buffalo to Albany and south of the 
tracks of the main line of the Boston & 
Albany Railroad extending from Albany 
to the Massachusetts State line, including 
Long Island, will be from October 15 to 
November 14. In that portion of New 
York lying north of the line above de- 
scribed, the season will be limited to the 
month of October. 

Editorial Note:—The foregoing changes in 
the Migratory Bird Regulations constitute 
another victory for Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, who 
has been heading the fight for a reduced season 
on ducks. He has been pointing out the 
mistake of allowing a bag limit of brant, 
separate from that of geese, and the new rule 
is a tacit confession of previous error in failing 
to include brant as geese. The Biological 
Survey, however, has only compromised with 
those who have been demanding an_ eight 
weeks’ season on ducks and, except in the case 
of doves, it has paid no attention to protests 
against the practice of baiting. 





20,000 Cottontails for 
New Jersey 


MPROVED shipping methods and an 

open winter have aided New Jersey 
game wardens in completing the largest 
and most successful distribution of western 
rabbits yet made in that state. A total of 
20,000 cottontails were brought in and 
have been apportioned and released in each 
county with less than 4 per cent loss in 
transit. 

Protector James M. Stratton, under 
whose direction the distribution has been 
made, says the rabbits received this year 
were in excellent condition. Handled by 
fast freight, in new types of carriers, some 
of the shipments were only two days on 
the road. Absence of snow, except in a 
few northern localities, while the restock- 
ing was done, proved an advantage in al- 
lowing the rabbits to become acclimated 
and to locate natural food sources, in their 
new environment. 

The rabbit provides New Jersey gunners 
their chief sport and the Fish and Game 
Commission has found the annual importa- 
tion of this new stock has been an impor- 
tant and necessary factor in keeping up the 
game supply. By the opening of the hunt- 
ing season next fall, wardens predict the 
newcomers will have made an impressive 
addition to the cottontail population of the 
Garden State—WN. J. Fish and Game Com- 


mission. 











Button Idea Winning 


HE button or tag plan of identifying 

fishermen and hunters is steadily gain- 
‘no headway, and today ten of the states 
as well as the Province of New Brunswick 
wre using buttons to identify their anglers. 
The states now using the button for 
fshermen are Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and New Mexico. There may be 
thers of which we do not have record. 





In some states the same button is used 
for both fishermen and hunters, but Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and several others 
furnish a special tag about 3 inches by 
4 inches, with numerals at least an inch 
high, to be placed on the back of all 
licensed hunters. 

We reproduce New Mexico’s “Sports- 
man’s License” button, which is considered 
an excellent sample because the copy on it 
is limited to bare essentials. 

The tag or button idea is good, and more 
states are expected to adopt it soon. We 
know the plan is sound, and that it more 
than pays for itself —American Game Pro- 
‘ctive Association. 
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New Alaskan Regulations 


N PAGE 13 of our February, 1931, 

issue, appeared a map of Alaska show- 
ing the five areas closed to hunting at that 
time and certain other territories recom- 
mended by frominent conservationists as 
additional sanctuaries for the brown and 
grizzly bear. In his article in that issue on 
“Staking Out the Sportsman’s Claims in 
Alaska,” Harry McGuire discussed the re- 
spective merits of these projected closed 
areas, including Kodiak Island, excepting 
the section adjoining the town of Kodiak, 
and the brown bear territory on the west 
side of Cook Inlet, across from Kenai 
Peninsula. 
The new regulations announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on April 
8, provide two additional areas in which 
definite seasons on the brown and grizzly 
bear are prescribed. One of. these is a 
comparatively small section of Kodiak Is- 
land, on the north side and including the 
drainage into Shelikof Straits between 
Cape Ugat and Cape Ikolik. The other 
new area is the westerly drainage of Kenai 
Peninsula, from the Kenai Mountains to 
Cook Inlet, South of Kenai River and 
Skilak Lake. While the territory on the 
ther side of Cook Inlet, recommended in 
our February issue, is marked by no towns 
‘1 consequence, the city of Seward, on 
Kenai Peninsula, is a veritable hotbed of 
anti-bear sentiment, thanks to a little news- 
paper known as the Seward Gateway. That 
paper has for years been yapping at the 
heels of the brown bear and, if the fre- 
quent dispatches emanating from Seward 
ire to be believed, Kenai bears break- 
tast by killing and eating a human being. 
Well may the bear say to the Biological 
Survey, “Thou preparest a table before me 
in the presence of my enemies—and I’m 


mighty suspicious of lead-poisoning.” 

In the seven restricted areas, the hunt- 
ing of large brown and grizzly bears by 
residents and non-residents is limited to 
the period between September 1 and June 
20, except that residents may kill bears at 
any time when in their judgment the ani- 
mals are about to attack or molest persons 
or property. 

At any rate there is encouragement in 
the fact that the Biological Survey and 
the Alaska Game Commission have to some 
extent yielded to  sportsman-pressure, 
though their compromise, in area and in 
quality, is disappointing. Details of the 
new regulations and other recent restric- 
tions may be secured by addressing the 
Alaska Game Commission, Juneau, Alaska. 


Quail Imported 


HE average sportsman knows that 
bobwhite quail have been imported 


from old Mexico during the past fifteen 
years, but comparatively few have any 
idea of the extent of these importations. 

Beginning with 1916 and up to the end 
of the fiscal year 1930 (last July 1) the 
records of the U. S. Biological Survey 
show a total of more than 600,000 of these 
birds brought into the United States. And 
during the season which closed recently 
there were no doubt another 100,000 
brought in duty free under the new law— 
three quarters of a million live birds for 
propagating purposes. 

In 1916 the figure was but 8,000, then it 
jumped to 32,800 in 1917, then down to 
5,200 in 1918 and 4,300 in 1919, but in 1920 
it again jumped to 23,000 and ran above 
22,000 every year since except in 1923, 
when only 9,000 came in. In recent years 
these importations have averaged from 
85,000 to 90,000. 

Beginning with 1924, the importations of 
Hungarian partridges ran from 3,000 up 
to 28,500 per year, with a total of over 
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_ ‘Tulsans Set Hunting Record 


Speaking of iwting and wild game, 24 turkews and 1% decr bagged during a hunting trip into 
Mexico bv four Tuleu men. should be a recérd whether it is or not, but the hunters insist that it is 
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71,000 during the period. It is estimated 
that upwards of 8,000 came in this winter. 

Spring importations of quail planted in 
suitable cover seem to have done quite well, 
and no doubt many sections which today 
have quail hunting would not enjoy this 
grand sport had it not been for ‘these impor- 
tations —American Game Protective Ass'n. 


Crisis Threatens Game 


HE drought of 1930 affected more than 
human beings and their domestic stock. 
As previously reported, advices reaching 
us from Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and other neighboring states, were to the 
effect that the game crop last year was 
far below normal. To make matters worse 
archaic laws tied the hands of game of- 
ficials who would otherwise have closed 
the hunting season to save the seed stock. 
That in itself was bad enough. But to 
top it off the stricken people of that region 
during the past winter were compelled to 
kill off every edible bird, animal and fish 
within their reach to eke out an existence. 
Even the lowly rabbit almost suffered 
annihilation in certain areas. Ordinarily 
this lively little fellow, “the bread of the 
forest” for the winged and four-footed 
enemies of our beneficial wild life, is not 
considered worthy of pursuit by white men 
in certain southern and western states. 
This time he filled an important role in 
saving human lives. 

A final evaluation of the situation will 
not be possible until the breeding season is 
well advanced this coming spring, but it is a 
foregone conclusion that much of the con- 
servation work of years has been all for 
naught.—American Game Protective Ass'n. 
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The above clipping from the Tulsa, Okla., Daily World, is a sample of the marauding 


expeditions which resulted in the withdrawing, by the Mexican government, of non- 


resident hunting privileges, in the northern part of Mexico. 


We have been informed 


by Mexican authorities, that they find no record of issuing hunting licenses to that 


noble quartette. 


As usual, American sportsmen must pay—in the cancellation of 


their privileges as non-resident hunters in Mexico—for the twenty-four turkeys and 


nineteen deer desired by these record-breaking Heroes. 


What a pty that these 


.22-caliber deer hunters could not get their traps working on bear and lion! 
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Ben C. Robinson 





HE last fish of my 1930 fishing sea- 

son was hooked and played by a com- 
panion using a solid steel casting 

rod. All I did in the battle that ensued 
after the fish had beer solidly snubbed to 
a large wooden plug was to gaff it as the 
battle ended at the side of the boat per- 
haps ten minutes from the start of the 
contest. And in this ten minutes I had a 
fine ring-side seat at a real musky fight 
and incidentally a mighty fine opportunity 
to observe the action of the solid steel 
rod in a real test. If I had been on the 
receiving end of the rod that day I 
would not have had the chance to observe 
how a good steel rod can work against 
a 43-inch battling muskellunge in the 
hands of an angler that gave the rod very 
little thought. And I want to say that the 
rod did everything that the steel fishing 
rod is supposed to do—and then some. 
This fish we landed that last day satis- 
fied me on one thing, and that is that the 
solid-steel, spring-tempered, one-piece 
casting rod is as near unbreakable in 
playing a big fighting fish as anything I 
have ever seen in the hands of an angler. 
I am merely stating this in reply to many 
questions I receive from time to time 
from skeptically inclined anglers who 
want to know if the solid-steel casting 
rod actually is unbreakable. However, 
I also want to say for the benefit of 
those who use this type of rod and for 
those who are contemplating adding such 
a rod to their equipment that the steel 
casting rod, regardless of what make, 
shape, style or grade it is, will stand 
just so much rough usage and no more. 
I have heard anglers make the assertion 
that the spring-steel rod was absolutely 
unbreakable and I have seen them prov- 
ing the fact by submitting their own 
rods of this type to tricks that were ut- 
terly unnecessary and unreasonable. The 
manufacturers of the steel rod do not 
guarantee their products against foolish 
and unnecessary tests, I presume, and 
it is my honest opinion that a good per 
cent of the broken steel rods that one 
occasionally hears about have resulted 
from just such senseless and sensational 
exhibitions. I do happen to know, from 
a long personal experience with this 
type of rod, that the solid-steel casting 


piece is as nearly unbreakable, when 
used with. ordinary good judgment 


against game fish of the fresh and salt 
waters, as any rod that I have ever 
owned. 


N THE late winter of 1925 I accom- 
panied Ed Rosenthal of Cincinnati and 
his party on a_ salt-water fishing trip 
down the west coast of Florida. On 
this trip I carried along, at the request 


of the manufacturers, a_ solid-steel, 
spring-tempered casting rod of 5-foot 


length. The rod was picked at random 
from their stock room and it was under- 
stood that I was to give this little piece 
of rapier steel the ruggedest test I could 


The Steel Casting Rod 
By Ben C. Robinson 


possibly find for it to perform. I was 
to use it rough and to give it no special 
advantages. Those were the instructions 
I had and I determined to live up to them 
to the letter. Below Lostmans River, 
south of Marco, on the Gulf shore, there 
occurs one of the finest testing grounds 
for this type of rod that I have ever 
encountered, a vast section of shoals, 
channels, passes and tide-rips that snarl 
and rush through mangrove keys to 
the old Gulf herself. In these rips and 
tides lay some of the most giant redfish I 





The 43-inch musky that Robinsori’s 
fishing pal, Charles Starker, landed on 
a steel rod 


have ever encountered and not only red- 
fish, but giant robalo that displayed 
mouths like an open keg in their high 
jumps when the artificial plugs were set 
in their leathery jaws. Here I proceeded 
to give the little rapier-steel rod a real 
test. I used an ordinary 80-yard casting 
reel and a good weight of silk casting 
line and wooden plugs or metal wobblers 
all together. And say, the fights I had! 
Not all of these battles wound up to the 
credit of the angler, either. In a good 
many cases I was so badly beaten, that 
I felt like tossing the whole outfit over- 
board and going back to the big, heavy, 
split-bamboo, salt-water rods that the 
others in the party were using to troll 
with. But, eventually I grew more used 
to handling the light outfit and some of 
the conquests I made were truly worthy 
of remark. I learned one vital thing, 


however, and that was that with the 
solid-steel casting rod the angler does 
not have to be eternally thinking and 
worrying about his rod. The business 
of fighting and tricking the fish to the 
net becomes then a matter of paramount 
importance and some of the robalo, cre- 
valle and redfish I landed gave me won- 
derful satisfaction. The rod lost its 
place in the whole picture, and the trick- 
eries of hauling down a leaping fish at 
the proper and precise point of its plung- 
ing bound, the time to give the butt to 
a runaway redfish, skidding down a hiss- 
ing old tide-rip, and when to set every 
muscle that my arms and back could 
command to stop one from getting into 
a deadly tangle of mangrove roots and 
coon-oyster fronds, that would cut a 
line like a razor, was the greatest worry 
I had. This same thing is the case in 
playing the big pikes of the fresh north- 
ern lakes and rivers. And thai is where 
the one-piece, spring-tempered casting 
rod comes into its most glorious element. 
At the finish of the two weeks we spent 
there in the west-coast waters I had 
many broken lines, it is true, and a 
sprung reel handle or so, not to mention 
a good assortment of lost baits that had 
been carried awa: by big reds and 
“snook” as souvenirs of their prowess 
against the bending, tenacious little wand 
of steel, but the rod itself was as straight 
and true as ever. That rod lasted me 
for two more seasons, where it went 
through a score of battles with Wiscon- 
sin muskellunge and wall-eyed pike, then 
I sold it after it had unfortunately met 
wth a minor disaster under the careless 
heel of a baggage clerk at one of the big 
city terminals. 

I mention these incidents merely for 
the purpose of answering the innumerable 
questions that arise as to whether or not 
the steel casting rod is a dependable and 
practical piece of tackle for the average 
plug and spoon caster. The reader has 
the privilege of drawing his own con- 
clusions as to whether or not the steel 
rod is worthy of a place in his equipment 
for game fish casting and battling. 


THIS same trip, last autumn, when 

my companion landed his 43-inch 

river musky, I had a less satisfying ex- 

perience, but one that remunerated me 

with a vitally important lesson in the 
care and use of fishing rods: 

After I had gaffed the musky my com 
panion had battled to victory, without 
giving one particle of thought to his rod. 
I raised another fish in the same pool. 
This one was a musky also and was 
lured to rise to a smaller wooden plug 
than the first. The plug was armed with 
two sets of rather small treble hooks 
and the fish was hooked in the lip with 
the first set of trebles, rather shallowly. 
It was an extremely hard rise and I set 
the hooks according to Hoyle. We were 
both overly anxious to see what we had 
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E your outboard motor is in shape to run, and Ls ;, 
there’s fuel in the tank—the new Eclipse s 
Outboard Starter will start it! It’s made to... 
made by starter experts with many years of suc- 
cess to their credit. 





It’s a brand new idea—a regular airplane inertia- 
type starter that builds up fly-wheel momentum 
by gear reduction. A few easy turns of the handle, 
a touch of the button and your motor’s started— 


a child can do it. 


Fits practically any outboard motor, compact, 
easy to install, light weight, moderately priced— 
and it’s dependable; the same sureness of action 
that has made Eclipse Aviation Starters stand- 
ard equipment on a majority of the Airplanes in 


the U.S. 


You'll want this new starter; you need it to get 
the utmost enjoyment from your Outboard. 
See your local dealer today; or write us for full 
information. 


ECLIPSE AVIATION CORPORATION 
East Orange, New Jersey 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 














Eclipse Aviation Corporation, Dept. C-12, East Orange, N. J. ~ TFOR DEALERS ONLY] 
Please send me full information on the Eclipse Outboard Starter. I own a 


{make of motor] 






Eclipse Aviation Corporation, Dept. D-12, East Orange, N. J. 


Please give me full particulars concerning your dealer plan. I sell [makes of 
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raised from the same spot where only 
a bare half hour before the first fish 


had struck, so I hurried the early stages 
of the battle by lifting strongly on the 
rod to raise the fish nea the surface 
where we could ge: a better view of its 
slashing, curving body. It was one of 
those young, lean and vividly striped 
muskellunge that can always depend- 
ed on to put up a crazy sort of fight. 
Immediately the fish broke water in a 
wild plunge and then, not more than 6 
inches under the surface, i: decided to 
make a spectacular run acro the river 
for a ledge of rocks that fanged the op- 
posite shore. Both of us were standing 
up in the comfortable old fishing boat 
and we viewed the sensational picture 
of a lean demon with a wooden plug 
clutched in its pugnacious jaws, much 
the same as a hound might streak it 
with a stolen bone, going like a colored 
flame across the old pool. I had for- 
gotten all about the rod and decided to 
turn the fish so 
that it would come 
in a wide, pictur- 
esque circle around 
on the lower side 
of the boat. There 
I knew the fish 
would double a 
time or two, then ] 
could work it de- 
terminedly up the 
same side that 
Charlie had played 
the big old fellow 
of the first excite- 
ment. 

I presume 
little 5-foot tubu- 
lar steel rod, that 
I had taken a 
score of equally 
heavy fish on in 
the last two sea- 
sons of use, was 
given more than its 
load. At any rate 
just as the fight 
was at its heat there occurred a sharp re- 
port. The tip disappeared like a flash from 
my rod and there I stood, a helpless and 
gaping-mouthed figure with about 15 inches 
of unyielding rod butt in my hands and 
the line slackened like an old sock dan- 
gling from a wire clothes line. The musky 
was cunning enough. The moment the 
tip disintegrated the fish darted directly 
in to the boat and charged under the side. 
I tried to lead around the stern, in the 
approved manner, to keep up what slack 
I could, but it was a hopeless gesture. 
The stubby butt would not reach from 
where I stood and under the boat went 
Mr. Musky. There was a moment of 
savage struggle. I presume the rear 
trebles must have caught on some part 
of the boat bottom; at any rate the 
musky ripped away with a heart-break- 
ing rush. I had lost that one! 


the 


WE IMMEDIATELY turned our at- 
tention to an examination of the cause 
of this unexpected accident and found that 
the second joint of the little rod had been, 
through long and hard usage, slightly 
bent. This strain had cracked the enamel 
and finish of the light shell of steel and 
here had occurred, unquestionably, a dan- 
gerous crystallization of the metal. The 
break, itself, was absolutely fresh and 
there was no least sign of flaw to be 
found. This bend in the rod stem had, we 
presumed, thrown the entire strain of 
the casting and playing of my fish on this 
one particular spot, much the same as in 
bending a wire to break it the original 
bend will proceed to take up all future 
twists until eventually the metal weakens 
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and breaks like a flash. So it is with 
the metal rod, I am confident now, re- 
gardless of whether it is a solid-piece 
one or a tubular jointed rod. However, 
I am of the opinion tha. the jointed steel 
casting rod is more liable to this tricky 
twist of the metal after long use than 
the one-piece rods are, regardless of 
whether built of solid spring steel or of 
rolled tubular steel. The more joints a 
rod possesses, I feel reasonably sure, the 
more chance there is for enamel to crack 
and wear and for strain to find weak 
spots in the metal. This is only reasonable. 


RAZINGS and sharp angles are bound 

to occur in short-joint steel rods, and 
although the short-joint is a great favor- 
ite of mine, because of the ease with 
which they can be carried, still I believe 
the one piece with detachable grip and 
reel seat rod is the most sturdy and long- 
wearing of them all. This is pretty well 


borne out by a new rod, which was in- 


from a higher angle is eliminated and the 
solid-steel rod’s somewhat sturdier weight 
is dissipated in actual use with reel and 
lure attached. 

All in all I have found the modern 
steel casting rods very dependable and 
sturdy companions for my fishing trips, 
and outside the few small matters of 
transportation to and from the fishing 
grounds I do not see any vital differ- 
ence in wear and strength between the 
tubular and the solid-piece rods. How- 
ever, the one-piece rod has its advantages 
even in transportation. It is true that 
the one-piece tip and detachable handle 
rod takes up more space than the take- 
down jointed rod, but even so, the wood 
form that is now in almost universal use 
with the rapier-steel rod, with accurately 
drilled guide rests, to protect the agates, 
allows of the solid steel to be shipped 
with more safety than the ordinary 
tubular rod. This applies to transporta- 
tion in boat, car or by baggage coach, 
and is something 
that the older 
types of solid-steel 
rod did not always 
possess. Times are 
changing, in fish- 
ing tackle as in all 
other articles of 
sportsman’s equip- 
ment, and the steel 
rod, of both types, 
is changing equally 
as fast—and _no- 
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Casting for sea trout in the Halifax River, Florida. Here the steel casting rod was sure 
death to greedy trout feeding in the shrimp beds 


troduced last season to the angling pub- 
lic. This rod is built with the admirable 
qualities of the older five-piece casting 
rod, which could be taken down in a 
jiffy and thrust into its canvas case 
which could then be stuffed in a coat 
pocket, even in a rear trousers pocket. 
and accompany the angler to lake or 
stream. Many is the jaunt I have taken 
with this little rod, a light casting reel 
and line and a single wooden or metal 
plug, all of them carried easily in the 
pockets of my fishing breeches. The ap- 
peal of these handy little take-down rods 
is great, and for bass and wall-eyed pike 
fishing I have found them to be great 
tackle, but their life is not as long as 
the one-piece style I feel pretty sure. 
In the new rod the lightness of the 
tubular steel rod is pleasantly affiliated 
with the staunch ruggedness of the one- 
piece, solid-steel rod. This rod is made 
in 4%-foot length, with a glorious bal- 
ance which is further aided by cutting 
down the usual heavy and cumbersomely 
high-bracketed agate guides and tip to 
the lightest of agate fittings, low brack- 
eted and in every way surpassing any- 
thing I have ever used of that type. This 
rod has the detachable handle and one 
piece tip. The reel seat, however, is of 
the usual type, with the finger hook and 
self-locking band. The solid rapier-steel 
rods are usually equipped with the off- 
set reel seat and handle and I believe 
that is one of the rod’s most popular 
features. By setting the reel low in the 
handle, as they have done in the various 
types of tempered one-piece steel rod, the 
strain of the line meeting the first guide 


ticeably for the 
better I am certain. 

Yet, wth all 
that, considering 
the more improved 
and artfully con- 
structed rods of 
steel, I have in 
mind the first rod 
I ever saw of the 
locking-joint, — tu- 
bular type. It was 
a 5-foot, tubular 
steel casting rod in 
which the old plain joint, which was eter- 
nally twisting and getting out of align- 
ment on those first styles of steel 
rod, was overcome with a_ slot and 
lug which. fitted closely together when 
the rod was set up. This was further 
guaranteed, in this particular rod, by 
a cone-shaped cap which screwed down 
tightly over each joint. It was the 
first rod of the steel sort that I had ever 
owned that would stay in alignment 
through a full day’s casting and it was 
also the first and only rod I have owned 
that had the distinction of bringing to 
the gaff hook for me two excellent Wis- 
consin muskellunge caught with but three 
casts on a single wooden plug. That was 
a record for our fishing party that season 
and I recall clearly how bitterly I was 
assailed by the others when I refused to 
continue to cast after making this record 
catch. 





Sopp 
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ND when I had insisted on taking my 
4 \place at the oars of the boat I can not 
handily forget how the two fellows in 
my boat insisted on trolling heavy spin- 
ner and spoon lures through the weediest 
part of the lake we were fishing while 
the hottest August sun I have ever 
rowed under beat down upon my aching 
back. Those were glorious old Wisconsin 
days. That was in the summer of 1925 
and it was the greatest musky year I 
have ever had. I oftentimes remember 
hanging up a record of two nice mus- 
kies, on three casts, into the edge of the 
lily pads on Haskel and Squaw lakes. I 
turned them back, but their memories still 
remain. And that old rod is still in use. 
























Here’s a snap shot 
of the 1101b. Jew 
Fish caught by an 
eleven year old 
youngster, W. A. 
Strickland, at 
Poiny Point, 
Tampa, Fla., July 
8, 1930—on a 
Huskie Pikie Min- 
now, No. 2300! 
It’s a mighty big 
fish for such a 
small fellow and 
such a small bait! 


Length 3'% in. 
Weight 3,0z. 


All Game 
strike hard 
jured 


Fish 


Minnow’’- 





Weicht 34 oz. No. 760 


Length 4'¢ in. 


The Greatest of all around lures made—for salt 
water or fresh! It represents a natural Pikie 
Minnow in size, shape, color, and natural swim- 
ming movements! By all means, don’t go to 
Canada or the northern waters without a sup- 
ply of Pikies! Get a few with the new Silver 
Flash Finish No. 718. It’s also a killer. 


JOINTED PIKIE MINNOW 






Weight 34 oz. No. 2600 
Length 414 in. Price $1.25 
Is “‘Some Bait” too! It possesses all the good 
qualities of the Famous Pikie Minnow—but is 
even more graceful, life-like and deadly—with 
a more rapid swimming movement! Its wicked 
wiggle and natural likeness fools ’em all! Those 
Big Game Fish—and small ones, too—just 
can’t resist it! 
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strike 
to kill— 


~and The 


—cause 


is 


true-to-nature in size, 
color and by retrieving in cao 
jerks, it accurately represents 
—in looks and actions, 
jured minnow! 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 





Price $1.00 


Length 334 in. 
Weight % oz. 


In addition to the prizes the Famous 
Pikie Minnow took in the 1930 Big 
Fish Contest last year—here are a 
few —— BIG FISH taken on Creek 
Chub Nature Lures—165% Ib. Tar- 
pon, 110 lb. Jew Fish on the Husky 
Pikie—25 lb. Dolly Varden Trout, 
25 lb. Snook on the Famous Pikie 
Minnow; 37 % lb. Pike on an Injured 
Minnow; 103 lb. Whip Ray on a 


Husky Musky; 88 lb. Tarpon on a 
Chub Wiggler. No. 102; 19% Ib. 


Large Mouth Black Bass on a Creek 
Darter, No. 2000! 


THE INJURED MINNOW 


No. 1505 
Price $1.€0 


Injured Minnow makes an 
easy tempting, tantalizing meal 
—and if there are any bass around 

they're yours! With the in- 
jured Minnow, you get more of a 
thrill than with other baits be 
cause you can see, hear, and feel 
the strike! Also _—— in Silver 
Flash Finish, No. 1518,—and the 
new Luminous Day and Night 
finish, No. 1521. 


CREEK DARTER 






No. 2000 


Price 75c. 


Think of getting two 10 lb. Bass on one cast! 
That’s what this Creek Darter did down south! 
With its darting movement, open mouth and 
perfect frog coloration this lure is second to 
none in many fishing centers. 


Wi, & 


iw you have some good pictures of 
extraordinary fish taken on Creek 
and we'll 
-if we can 








Chub Lures—send ’em in 
make it worth your while— 
use them! 

Every Creek Chub Lure is made to 
Catch Fish! At your dealers or direct! 
Our beautiful new Catalog sent 
FREE upon request! 


\\ ( 











No. S-21 
Body 23; in. 


No. 
Body 2": i 





The Bigger 
and Wiser the Fish— 





the HARDER they STRIKE— 
these Creek Chub fish-foolin’ Lures— 
that are made so true-to-nature—in 
size, shape, color—and above all else, 
in natural swimming movement—as 
to cunningly deceive all game fish 

large and small! -And here they are 
—the lures you should take with 
you—if you want to get More and 


eger fish! 





NEW SINFUL SAL 





Price $1.00 
Weight 3; oz. 


Just the lure for Pike and a eng 
in hot weather—as it travels ; 
depth with a flashy, wobbling, BA dart 
ing movement! The only spoon with the 
“Stabilizer’’ that prevents twisting or kinking 
the line. Can be used with sinker in the line 
for very deep trolling. 


especially 
a moderate 


NEW BEETLE 





—_— Price $1.09 
Weight % oz. 


“Water Beetle” 


this new 
lure travels quite deep when reeled or trolled 


Made to represent a 


moderately fast. Can not revolve or twist the 
line and is one of few lures with nonfouling 
hooks extended in rear with spinners for “short 
biters.” The flashy iridescence of pearl blades 
makes the ‘Water Beetle’’ a sure fire killer of 
all game fish and a splendid lure for small mouth 
yass. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO., 126 S. Randolph Street, GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, 


LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, TORONTO, 


ONT. 


REEK CHUB BAITS CATCH MOKE FISH 
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Barometer Bass 
By H. F. Marchant 


| FOR the last fifteen years I have been 

an ardent student of bass, but more par- 
ticularly of the small-mouth, the gamiest 
fish of all the bass. 

My favorite tackle consists of a 414- 
ounce split-bamboo rod made for %4-ounce 
and %-ounce tournament casting, a 9-pound 
test line and an aluminum tournament cast- 
ing reel. It is conceded—to my credit 
locally—that I can take bass “when they 
jest ain’t strikin’ anything.” I think I can 


barometer has suddenly changed from low 
to high. 

The early part of each season is de- 
voted to large-mouth bass in a certain lake. 
Later I spend my spare time with’ the 
small-mouth because the stream in which 
they are found is generally muddy in the 
early part of the summer, due to tile water 
from innumerable cultivated-field outlets. 

I keep a record of all my fishing excur- 
sions in a book called the “Morgue.” 
wherein is recorded the kind of a day, 


| L WW Q | S | | with one exception, and that is when the 
SSaa_a_a____—==_=]_—= | 





(bright or cloudy); date of the month; 





ae 


Taken on Sept. 15, 1929 





| 





(3) Release 





PPLE throwing with a sharp stick is great sport 

for kids but the fisherman usually wants to 

get his exercise playing the fish instead of 

throwing the bait. That's another reason for the unequaled popu- 
larity of the True Temper Rod. 


the temperature; the number, length and 
weight of the bass taken; the kind of lure 


| used; its coloration and the type of water 
| the fish were taken from on that particular 


day. By a study of dates, year by year, I 
can very definitely determine about what 
the small-mouth or large-mouth bass will 
take readily on any day that I may have 
time to go aiter them. However, when 
like conditions prevailed, and I failed to 
make a catch, I have been sorely puzzled. 

For fourteen: years, I was a firm believer 
in the direction of the wind as one of the 
sure signs of a good bass day, to the utter 
disregard of the barometer, which, I am 
now convinced, has more to do with the 





Casting with the True Temper Rod is a single easy wrist motion as 
illustrated above. It requires only half the effort needed with other 
types of rod. The wonderful live, supple strength of the True Temper 
Rod shoots the bait to the mark with a flip of the wrist 


True Temper Rods are made of rapier steel with a clock spring temper, 
ground by hand to the taper (exclusive) that gives perfect action. 
Other rods may “look something like’’ them just as a carp “looks 
something like’’ a bass... but that’s all. Every genuine True Temper 


Rod carries our trade mark. Any other is an imitation, 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1934 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The True Temper Toledo, 
king of fishing rods, made 
in three popular grades, 

three different finishes, 

two kinds of mountings, 

various lengths, three de- 

grees of stiffness. Priced at 

$9.00 to $15.00 Other rods 

of True Temper make from 

$3.00 upward Write for 

catalog. 

















feeding habits of fish, than any other 
weather condition. 


EPT. 15, 1929, dawned clearly with a 
light southwest wind that later freshened 
to a rather strong “dry wind,” as we call 


| them locally. A short stroll outside con- 


vinced me that this would be an ideal bass 
day. The temperature, as recorded, was 
near 60 degrees, just cool enough to wear 
a leather jacket comfortably. The cup- 
board was rather bare that morning, and 
all that I could find edible was a small 
bowl of cold rice which I ate hurriedly. 
Thirty minutes later found me at my fa- 
vorite stretch of river which consisted oi 
a succession of rock riffles. In the long 
eddies were tangled piles of driftwood. In 
a rubber belt I carried about twenty light 
1%4 and %-ounce lures of standard makes 
and four or five homemade ones of my 
own invention. I hurriedly pulled on my 
hip boots, adjusted my rubber harness anc 
started to do some intensive casting. 

I tried every bait that I had, in all 
kinds of combinations, in exactly the 
same places where I had taken many 4 
bass on previous trips, without the least 
sign of a strike. By noon I had waded 
about 3% of a mile of rather fast water 
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and was thoroughly tired out, with a rac- 
ing headache caused by sun glare on the 
water, and an extremely light breakfast. 
Lying down on a sandbar with my feet in 
the water, I drew my leather coat about 
me for warmth and soon fell asleep. About 
two hours later I suddenly awoke, and 
when I rose rather sleepily, I soon realized 
that the wind had changed from the south- 
west to a gentle breeze from the west. A 
glance at the sun told me that it was time 
to start toward home. I decided to cast 
back up river rather than walk along the 
bank, because I dearly love to cast with 
light tackle, whether or not I get strikes. 

By mere chance I snapped on a well 
known %-ounce pork lure, with white 
Bucktail, and strip of fly-rod pork and 
dropped a cast where I left off prior to my 
nap on the sandbar. Reeling rapidly up- 
stream, I received a snappy strike and 
shortly landed a nice 1%-pound small- 
mouth. It was the same story all the way 
upstream to the starting place. I took bass 
in every spot where I had failed to get 
even a strike in the trip downstream, in 
the morning. My metal stringer held the 
limit. 

As I sat there taking off my boots, I 
kept wondering why I caught bass in the 
afternoon and not in the morning, on the 
same bait. My favorite casting. partner 
hadn’t been able to go that day and when 
I called him at night to report my luck, he 
remarked, “the barometer dropped this 
afternoon,” and I.just.couldn’t help. won- 
dering if the barometer change made them 
strike. We’ decided to take a reading be- 
fore each trip thereafter, and see how re- 


sults compared with mine on that Septem- | 


ber day. These observations went into my 
“Morgue” for future reference. 


EPT. 22, 1929, the “Morgue” reads thus: 
“Ned and I at Missionary Riffle, a fa- 
vorite casting water; wind in the south; 


warm; temperature 70 degrees. Using a 
2-inch plug wiggler with red-head and 


white-body, and both casting the same 
water, we soon had two bass apiece, each 
having lost one. I counseled that we had 
better leave this school, let them rest, and 
return later. While we were ‘gone, the 


wind suddenly died, and then commenced | 


to blow considerably cooler from the north- 
west. Getting no strikes downstream, we 
soon returned to the scene of our first 
luck, and although we used the same bait 


and every other lure that we possessed, we | 
When we ar- | 


never got another strike. 
rived home, we found that the barometer 
had registered a change upward of about 


two points.” 
Oct. 27, 1929, reads as follows: “Ned 


couldn't go; I went alone; took only one | 


6-inch small-mouth on small spinner and 
squirrel-tail fly at the scene of my Septem- 
ber 15 luck. Wind in the northeast; cold 
and snappy; water clear as crystal; lots of 
floating leaves in the water; cast all morn- 
ing and went home wth an empty stringer. 
In the afternoon, I took the wife and little 
girl and went to water that I hadn't cast 
for many years. Wind had changed from 
northeast to southeast; considerably warm- 
er; took eight bass in rapid succession; six 
of them were of keeping size; found them 
in the riffles mostly. At home that night, 
[ discovered that the barometer had 
changed from high to low.” 

Ned and I discussed these observations 
many times during the following winter, 
and we decided that in the season of 1930 
we would try it out conclusively, by mak- 
ing plans for a trip based on the observa- 
tions of the barometer alone. When it 
showed a drop, we would go regardless of 
what we were doing. Accordingly, one 


warm afternoon in late June, I received a 
Phone call from Ned who said the barom- 
eter was 


falling rapidly. Some thirty 
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The Dixie 
Wiggler, %or 
5% oz. with 
colored buck- 
tail Price 
$1.00. Sure- 
fire bass 
taker 

















The Mouse Wig- 
gler, % oz. with 
colored bucktail. 
Just out this sea- 
son. Proved dead- 
ly in results on 
bass, pike, wall- 
eyes, musky. 

Price $1.00. 





Al Foss Pork Rind Strip, four 

sizes: bass, fly rod, musky and 

the Sidestepper (new) for short 
strikers. 45¢ per jar. 


AL. FOSS 


-PorK RIND BAITS 
ATRUE TEMPER PRooucl 


THE AMERICAN FOR 


Sporting Goods Division 






















Shimmy 
Wiggler 
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BROAD CASTING 


HEN the bass program starts 
you can tune in anywhere with 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Baits. The reason 
is that these baits are scientifically de- 
signed to give the fish what he wants. 


For fifteen years Al. Foss Baits have 
brought home the bacon for a con- 
stantly increasing army of sportsmen 
anglers. They are the only baits 
combining the deadly sure-fire fish- 
getting action of spinner, wobbling 
body, bucktail, pork rind and color. 
They are the original “sure shot" 
fishing system, and no angler comes 
home disappointed who uses them 
consistently and properly. Directions 
for casting packed with each bait. 
To prove this to yourself: 


Make This Test 


Take two casting rods. Rig one with 
an Al. Foss Bait. Use anything you 
like on the other. Make alternate 
casts with each rod, You should always 
catch more fish on the Al. Foss Bait. 


Al. Foss Lures made in seven styles 
for every condition of water and 
weather. Most every store that sells 
tackle can supply you. Descriptive 
folder on request. 





FIVE APPEALS 


CATCH FISH WHERE 
ALL OTHERS FAIL 


1 Wobbling Body 

2 Sparkling Color 

3 Flashing Spinner 

4 Wriggling Bucktail 
5 Crawling Pork Rind 





K & HOE COMPANY 


1969 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Heddon Rods 


. Jempered Bamboo 











44 lb. King Salmon 
caught on Heddon 5 oz. 
Fly Rod by V.A. Hart, 
Greenville, Calif. 


HALF the WEIGHT 
TWICE the FUN 


Pick up one of these 
springy, scrappy Heddon 
Bamboo Rods. Note how light 
and well balanced it is. Put on 
our favorite Reel, line and 
ure, and cast for distance and 
accuracy. Note the freedom 
from wobbling and tiresome 
weave — the absence of vibra- 
tion at your wrist. You will say, 
as sO many other sportsmen 
have, ‘‘What an improvement 
this isin Rods.’’ 


SPLIT—Not Sawed 
Each Heddon Rod is built 
of six precision tapered 
tight-grained strips of split 
bamboo joined into asolid 
elastic shaft and silk 
wound at frequent inter- 
vals. The bamboo used is 
the pick of the crop— 
seasoned for years— 
and then tempered by the 
exclusive Heddon 
process. You 
power pare 
of the it ssible for a 
rod so light to be 
RECALL FES 80 strong: 
> “Fighting Hearts” 
Just as the “‘Vic- 
toriaCross’’ isthe 
emblem of the 
Men with the 
“fighting heart,” 
so ‘“Heddon’”’ is 


-Rods_ with the 
“fighting heart.”’ 
Wherever truesportsmen 
gather, you hear thrill- 
ing tales of the matchless 
strength and endurance 
of these famous rods. 
There isa Heddon Rod for 
every purpose, and every 
poche 00 All have the 
re - Heddon Locktite 


peices Gets $8.58 00 4 

. ee $10 t wi 

Salt Water Rods. --$20to 33 i 
Write for Free Catalog 


99 
**Lone-Eagle 
Ply Rods Sweet-Running, eat, 

Serviceable, Level-winding, Quadruple- 

multiplying 

In a class by itself. All level- 
winding partshave been plated 
with Chromium—the hardest 
metal known. This Heddon 
fe: ature doubles the life of the 
Reel. ‘*Lone-Eagle” is a hand- sae 
some, sturdy Reel that fills a Gm 
long-felt need of fishermen who 
want a good reel at a moderate 

rice. Holds 100 yards 15-Ib. 

ine. Play safe. At the price, 
you can afford to carry an ex- 
tra one as a “‘spare.’’ Only $6. 


100 lb. Tarpon caught 
on Heddon Bass Rod by 
H. F. Pearson, Lake- 
land, Fla. 
















































FREE ON REQUEST— 
“*How to Catch More Fish’”’ 
and Heddon Complete 
Catalog with Bait Chart 
New Bait Chart and vehene Guide tells 
pene pale to use, | Interesting 





— spews — nplete — of 
Lines, e we etc. 


Pate, Heddon’ S SOMS DoE fRtSricn 
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minutes later found us at the little lake 


casting for large-mouth bass. Were the 
bass in the striking mood? I'll say they 


were. Almost every cast produced a strike 
and it wasn’t very long until we had all 
we cared for, and they were all of good 
size. That experience just about settled 
our doubts, and confirmed our convictions, 
that a barometer change downward puts 
the large bass in the feeding mood. 

HIS year I had an experience that 

most every light-tackle caster eagerly 
looks forward to, and that is, landing a 
4¥4-pound small-mouth bass, in a civilized 
stream, that flows through farm lands 
which have been cultivated for fifty years 
or longer. For many years I have main- 
tained that no more bass of this weight 
were to be found in this stream, and that 
all that were reported of this weight, had 
been weighed by eyesight alone. However, 
my bass weighed on the scales 4%4 pounds 
after being out of the water two hours. 
His stomach was literally crammed full of 
shiner minnows, and also the largest cray- 
fish that I have ever seen. Yet he struck 
and hooked himself firmly, in the roof of 
the mouth, on a No. 3 spoon of well known 
make, equipped with a single-hooked black 
3ucktail and a small strip of fly-rod pork. 
He immediately dove to the bottom by a 
big rock and I thought I was snagged on 
the bottom. After a little careful pulling 
with my light tackle, he came to the sur- 
face with a rush and proceeded to show 
me all the aerial stunts that he was capable 
of doing. 

Every bass that I had ever taken before, 
I had been able to handle with one hand 
on the rod and the other on the reel. This 
“baby” compelled me to put both hands to 
the rod at times, thumbing the reel all | 
dared, with the little rod bent almost 
We had our little battle, with two 
spectators who were fishing up the bank 
a little way, yelling “Don’t lose him,” and 
“Give him more line.” Once I succeeded 
in getting his head to the water’s edge, and 
then like a flash, he turned in a desperate 
dash clear across the river, in spite of my 
puny efforts to stop him with my light line 
and leader. Soon his runs became shorter 
and weaker and I beached him in shallow 
water. When I raised him by the lower 
lip, I was gloriously conscious that he was 
the heaviest bass I had ever taken. Also, 
I had realized my ambition of many a year, 
having taken a bass of this size, under just 
the sporting conditions I should have 
wanted, had I been able to select them my- 
self. Earlier in the afternoon I had hooked 
only one small bass which I carefully re- 
leased. I had despaired of having any luck 
as it was rather a cool day with a north- 
west wind blowing. The barometer read- 
ing showed that it was steady and a shade 
high, but, as it was Sunday, I fished just 
to pass the time. Later in the afternoon 
when I landed the big bass, the weather 
had turned suddenly warmer. When I ar- 
rived home the barometer showed a drop 
of several points. 


VERY sportsman knows that wild 

ducks and geese arrive from the north 

in the fall, from six to eight hours before 
a storm. Their nervous systems are sensi- 
tive to barometric changes. As I write to- 
night, an old operation scar is twitching 
and paining, and I know that within eight 
hours there will be a definite change of 
weather. In an old issue of a sporting 
magazine in my files, I find an excellent 
article, “Hunting with a Barometer,” as it 
affects deer, by Talbot Bissell. He says, 
“But a fairly close study of their habits 
has convinced me that their weather in- 
stinct is due to some physical character- 
istics—perhaps a mechanism not unlike the 
fluid of the middle ear that gives man his 





A nice string of “barometer” bass 


sense of balance, that acts through baro- 
metric pressure.” Every outdoorsman is 
familiar with antics of horses and cattle 
several hours before a storm. Wolves in 
these parts howl only on. nights before a 
change of weather. Owls call prior to a 
weather change. Then who doubts that the 
Great Maker of the universe has endowed 
his creatures of the land and water with 
this Divine Guide for their welfare? As 
ior myself, I am firmly convinced that 
barometer changes do affect the feeding 
habits of fish, bass especially, and all 
through this past fishing season of 1930 I 
have kept my barometer record, and it has 
tallied exactly with the results of my pre- 
vious observations. 

Why not invest in a well known barom- 
eter that is offered at a nominal price, 
and if you are dubious about my experi- 
ences just follow the formula and see what 
results you get? If you are so unlucky as 
to have to labor for your daily grub; and 
you are afflicted with that “fishing fever 
that knows no cure,’ why not work at 
home, until the barometer starts to drop, 
then step on the gas, and when you get to 
your favorite waters make every minute 
count? 








’? Moran, of DeLand, Fia., 


“Uncle Tom 
and the 1214-pound bass he caught on 
his sixty-second birthday 












Monarchs of Frances Lake 
By T. E. Crocker 


IGH up in the beautiful Wallowa 
Mountains of Oregon, we stopped to 
talk to a grizzled, old prospector. After 
much skillful maneuvering, we managed to 
switch the line of talk from ores to trout. 
“Yes, there are lots of trout in the lakes 
and streams around here,” he said. “I don’t 
have time to fish myself, but the ones who 
do go out have good luck. Now, back here 
in Frances Lake,” and he hooked a thumb | 
toward a tall granite peak behind us, “is 
the best fishing in this country. They get | 
them like that up there,” and he measured | 
a generous portion of his fore-arm. | 
“How far is it?” we asked, “and how | 
can we get there?” | 
“Well,” he answered, “it’s only 2Y 
miles, but you'll think it’s 10 before y 








Stan, at the pool below the main lake 


get there. You go just to the right of 
that tall peak, and when you're on top, 
you can look off east and see the lake. 
Better pitch your camp here tonight, 
though, for you couldn’t make it before 
dark.” 

It was nearly 10 o'clock when we 
reached the lake, and, throwing aside our 
packs of eats and bedding, we prepared to 
catch a mess of trout for dinner. Alas 
ior all our high hopes! For the hundredth 
time the wary trout furnished proof that 
the best laid plans of fishermen may easily 
go astray, for not a rise could we get. | 
\\ e could see enormous trout floating | 
lazily around on the bottom of the lake, 
but none were rising to the top, and the 
old stand-by, baiting them with salmon 
had no effect whatever. Hungry, 
tired, and “regusted,” we at last gave up 
in despair, and went in to eat a meal of 
bacon, bread, jelly and coffee. The fact 
that we knew that delicious trout were 
within stone’s throw of us, if we could 
only catch them, did not add to the enjoy- 
ment ot our plebeian fare. 

_ What's all the noise?” asked Stan, in 
the act of masticating a quarter of a slice 
ot bread and jelly. “Sounds like thunder.” 

“By George, it is thunder,” exclaimed 
Bob. “Look at the black clouds over there. | 


eoo 
Ceys, 
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A Companion to the 


World Famous Bass-Oreno 


PIKE-ORENO 


No. 956 
Baby PIKE-ORENO ~ 


NOW =the 
TRIX-ORENO 


in 2 New 
Bait-Casting Sizes 





SOUT 


Fishing Tackle of All 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
7237 High Street, South Bend, 
Please send me your illustrated 84-page book. 


Name. RS A RSE 


Address — 


City. 








LS 


No. 957 
Standard 


hadasea 


They go 


Here it is—the Trix-Oreno 
in bait-casting size. 

Over 100,000 anglers en- 
dorsed it last season in fly- 
rod sizes. Letters and photo- 
graphs by the thousand told 
us of the little Trix-Oreno’s 
way of taking fish. 

So—the larger Trix-Oreno 
had to come. It’s just the 
same in alluring action and 
flashy appearance. It dips a 
bit deeper for the big ones. 

No. 595 Trix-Oreno for 
4/0 hook, weighs 56 ounce. 
No. 596 Trix-Oreno for 
6/0 hook, weighs % ounce. 
3 finishes: chromium, pearl 
or red head with white body. 
Price $1.00. 


The NEW 
PIKE-ORENO 


Pike-Oreno is a new bait—new this year. It’s 


son’s testing however, by oldtimers 


in various fishing spots the country over. 
They’ve put it in the class of the Bass-Oreno. 
Pike-Oreno has the most convincing action 
of any bait of its type which we have ever 
designed. On the retrieve it travels deep— 
rom four to six feet. Not in motion it floats. 
To see its agitated, diving action is to realize 
its deadly lure to pike, bass and pickerel. 


for it in a big way. 


Comes in two sizes: Standard Pike-Oreno, 
5% inches overall; Baby Pike-Oreno, 4 inches 
overall. Six alluring finishes. Price $1.00. 





There is no Mouse Bait 
like the NEW 


MOUSE- 
ORENO 


Here’s a new dainty mouse 
morsel. A most perfect imita- 
tion. Skims along the surface 
with little resistance, only a 
gentle riffle, but—it doesn’t 
swim for long. Mouse-Oreno 
is a new fly-rod lure. 


A tempting lure for trout. 
Crappies, sunfish and bass take 
to it. Just 156 inches long. 
Comes in 3 mouse colors. 
Price 75c. 


| STANDBYS THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY TACKLE BOX 





Kinds: - 
Fishermen - Get 
Indiana This Book ¥<s...°4 


1931 tackle. 
compliments. 


Use C 





fishing methods, ideas and hints 
written by well known outdoor 
guides and writers. Shows new 


—< 
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No. 973, Bass-Oreno No. 940, Teas-Oreno No. 506, Flash-Oreno No. S45, Dart-Oreno — 
World’s greatest fish- It gets’ how! Wobbling metal spoon The liveliest pork | 
getter. Over 2,000,000 An unusually life- for casting or trolling. rind w ier. Bright 
of these famous baits like surface bait. Has. allw rolling metal 3 
be. sold, Price $1.00. ——s>._—~ Price’ $1.25. action. 75c. hook. ‘Price $1. 
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Every strand 
holds like 
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U.S. Cuttyhunk 


Lines 


WE. do not claim that a 
single strand of U. S. 
Cuttyhunk line will hold a 


big sea game fish running 
amuck! 


But—since every strand is 
extra strong—is twisted just 
enough to stay in place but 
not enough to weaken or 
strain it—and is of the tough- 
est, longest fibred flax in the 
world—every strand of U. S. 
Cuttyhunk de Luxe Lines 
holds, holds, HOLDS—holds 
like grim death! 


We import our own flax 
direct from Belfast to be sure 
of the very finest. 


There is a good U. S. 
Line for every kind of 
fishing 


U. S. “Level Best” flexible Eng- 
lish Finish Fly lines don’t kink 
easily and are extra heavy for 
their diameters. 

U.S. “Black Knight” Bait Cast- 
ing Lines are hard braided enough 
to resist wear but so flexible they 
cast easily. 


Send for free booklet in colors 


U. S. LINE Co. 


Dept. O 
Westfield, Mass. 
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Say, let’s hurry a little. Lake fish always 


| strike good just before a storm.” 


Twenty minutes later we were again at 
the edge of the lake. The black cloud 
was scudding swiftly toward us now, and 
a slight breeze was rippling the surface 
of the lake. 

Stan was the first to reach the water, 
and, with the wind behind him, sent his 
fly far out from shore. Slowly he re- 
trieved it. Nothing happened. Again he 


| sent it sailing out, and again started to 


draw it slowly toward him, but by this 


| time I had my own hook in the water, and 


paid no further attention to him. 


T WAS about ten minutes later, after 
he had worked up the shore of the lake, 


| that I was startled by a wild whoop. 


“What’s the matter?” I yelled. “Some- 


| thing after you?” 


“Boy!” he exclaimed. “These things are 
not trout—they’re whales.” He cast out 
and slowly drew in his hook. When he was 
almost ready to make another cast a great 


| nose poked out of the water just behind 
| his fly, then down it went, and the water 
| boiled up in a mighty whirl. “See that?” 


he shouted. 

“Slow it down,” I advised. “You’re too 
fast for hiim.” 

Again he cast, and again started to draw 
in, very slowly.. We saw it this time—a 


great, reddish-brown shape following the 
hook. The hook slowed down until | 
thought it would stop completely, and at 
that moment, the fish struck. The great 
mouth opened, the back arched, and with 
a “plug”—down he went—with the hook in 
his mouth. “Whizzzzzzzz,” went the reel, 
and the line started for the bottom of the 
lake. When he reached bottom, back he 
came, and Stan’s automatic reel saved the 
day. Then down again, spinning around in 
erratic circles, and shaking his head in 
rage. 

For ten minutes these tactics were used, 
then the fish began to tire, and soon 
Stan slipped the net under him. The rule 
on his basket was only good for twelve 
inches, but we managed to measure him 
by marking the twelve and measuring the 
remainder, and found that he was twenty- 
one inches. 

That was only the beginning. The storm 
cloud continued to float over us that after- 
noon, but only slight drizzles of rain fell, 
and the fish continued to feed on flies and 
bugs. Most of them were Eastern brook, 
with an occasional rainbow. The rain- 
bows averaged about 12 inches, while the 
others ranged from 13 to 21 inches, and 
they were the fattest fish I have ever seen. 
When we counted up in the evening, we 
found that we had seventeen fish, not one 
of which was under 11 inches in length. 
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T S. Pflueger, of the Enterprise Mfg. Co., and his 239%-pound marlin which won 
the 1930 Marlin Competition of the Catalina Light Tackle Club, as well as other 


trophies, prizes and buttons. 


the two hours’ fight this marlin gave him. 


The genial “Ted” is a husky brute, well able to stand 


All his tackle is naturally made by The 


Pfluegers and we congratulate himon landing sucha fishon a6-oz. tip and a 25-pound 
test line 





What Is ‘*Fisherman’s 
Luck’’? 


By Ben C. Robinson 


HERE are some people who are just 

naturally lucky when it comes to find- 
ing fish. I have come to this decision after 
long and careful observation of myriads of 
anglers. There are others who get their fish 
by hard work and perseverance and study, 
combined with a per cent of luck also. And 
there are some people who mistake luck 
for good fishing sense. All of which leads 
us to respect the expression, “fisherman’s 
luck,” more every time we go fishing. 








Sea trout and crevalle taken by the 
author on a metal wobbler and steel rod 


I am not saying that luck is everything 
in angling, for it is not, and the angler 
who pins his hopes entirely on luck is 
going to meet with a sad disappointment 
sooner or later in angling, and eventually 
give up the sport entirely, in disgust. How- 
ever, even the most skilled of us must re- 
member that many a prize bass or pike or 
trout has come to the creel or stringer 
after every atom of our angling lore had 
been exhausted, and we had suddenly, and 
for no especial reason, been smiled upon 
by old Lady Luck. I could go back over 
my own efforts on lake and stream, and I 
presume pick out a score of victories that 
had nothing in the world backing them up 
but luck in great, big, rosy gobs. Under- 
stand, I had cast the lure properly and 
retrieved it right, and I had followed all 
the rules of the game as every angler 
learns to do instinctively, but with all of 
that I had been led by some ineffable power 
to the place where nothing but luck, and 
luck alone, might have guided me to tease 
a mighty rise out of an eddy or along a 
line of weeds or old log drifts. After- 
wards, looking back on the event, I was 
satisfied that my companions might just as 
easily have taken that particular prize of 


the day as myself, for they had every 





Eighteen $20 gold pieces and three cups 
were awarded by the Shakespeare Com- 
pany for big fish caught in 1930. The 
me 3 pieces represented prizes in eighteen 

Ivisions of the North American conti- 
nent while the silver cups were intended 
to commemorate new world’s records 








131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for Your Copy 
of Our Literature— 
Use this Coupon 
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Howard Carmichael of Lex- 
ington, Ky., who caught this 
bass weighing six pounds and 
2 ounces—21 inches in length. 


March 21, 1931 
Mr. Lou J. Eppinger, 
Dept. C, 131 Cadillac Square, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 
I am enclosing some pictures and 


newspaper clippings of a_ six 


pound bass I caught in Hening- 


ton Lake. 


The Lexington Herald ran one 


clipping on the front page of 


their paper as did the paper in 
Denville, Ky. I took the fish to 
Louisville, Ky., to Bourne & 
Bond who displayed it for one 


day in front of their store on 


Fourth Street. I am sending the 


advertisement they ran in the 


Courier-Journal the next morning. 
As you can see from their ad- 


vertisement I did not get to 
enter it in their contest. If you 
have a contest will you please 
enter it for me in yours? 


I think everyone in town has 


been buying ‘“Dardevles” this 
week. I saw one boy buy four 
tonight at Bain’s Hardware 


Company. 


I must say your “Dardevle” is 
some lure. It is the largest 


fish I ever caught. 


Hoping you will be swamped 
with orders for “‘Dardevles,” I 
am Yours very truly, 


Howard Carmichael. 


Osprey Lines 
Guaranteed 
W ater proof 
Silk. 


“Baits that eliminate that line twisting.” 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


Outfitters of Sportsmen 


Dept. L 

















Price 
$1.00. 


““Mousidevle”’ a 
killing new 


“Dardevlet,” 
2% in. long, 1 
in. wide. % oz. 
















“Over 
Six 
Pounds 
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Here they are—in three sizes. 
Don't trust imitations on your 
fishing trips this year—don’'t 
fail to include the “Dar- 
devles” in your kit. Pleas- 
ure—t hril1s—success 
are part of “Dar- 
devle” guarantee. 

The Genuine are 
stamped ‘“Dar- 
devle—Detroit 
—U.S.A. 


3 
1% 
1 











































Lou J. Eppinger, 
Dept. L, 

131 Cadillac Square, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear LOU: Please send 
me your literature showing 
sizes and colors of your 
DARDEVLES, OSPREY LINES 
and NOSTEALUM HOOKS 
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SNAPSHOT taken early one 
morning of the Shakespeare 


craftsman-angler, out making some 
careful observations of Shake- 


speare fine tackle in action. 


He is releasing the bass he has 
just caught, from the lure that en- 
ticed him to strike. He'll put him 
back in the water, a wiser and 
more wary fish from this time on. 


This morning test is just one of 
hundreds of actual fishing tests 
which are continually being made 
to demonstrate the perfection of 
Shakespeare fine Rods, Reels, Lines 
and Baits. All Shakespeare tackle 
is Honor Built, with the one idea 
of producing the finest tackle pos- 
sible, that can be Honor Sold with 
an unlimited, unqualified guaran- 
tee to discriminating anglers who 
enjoy owning and using the best. 


Nearly all dealers in good tackle 
can show you samples of Shake- 
speare Rods, Reels, Lines and Baits, 
which are described and _ illus- 
trated ‘in the new catalogue, “Fine 


Fishing Tackle by Shakespeare.’ 


Write for a free copy to 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
449 N. Pitcher Street 
KALAMAZOO =: MICHIGAN 





TACKLE 
LINES - BAITS 


REELS RODS 






| chance to have been the lucky chaps. 





| are casting over the spot. 


Outdoor Life | Outdoor Recreation 


But 
I had to be the one. Some power that we 
must, for want of a more pleasing term, 
call “luck” had guided me there, had 
caused me to shoot my plug or drop my 
fly there, when all other places had been 
worked, and I had won the prize. 


TOT alone have I always had the satis- 
faction of being the recipient of Lady 
Luck’s smiles in these cases, but I have 
seen my companions win the smile and 
carry off the bacon many a time, thereby, 
as a rule, establishing themselves as won- 
derful anglers, better than the others, 
when, in whole truth, it was just a matter 
of getting what we today call “the break.” 
Here is the important part of this mat- 
ter: In angling, perhaps more than in 
most of sports, skill can be misdirected. 
What lies beneath the surface of a river 
or a lake pool is pretty hard to define ex- 
actly. It may be a pool that has always 
contained good fish, and it may be at a 
time when these fish usually feed that we 
But, for some 
inexplainable reason, the fish we are hop- 
ing to find there may have strayed a long 


way afield. Fish are like humans in this 
respect to a great extent. In fact, the 


longer I study fish and fishing, the more | 
am of the belief that the same line of de- 
ductions that will solve a human charac- 


| teristic will also work against the finny 


tribe. 

Their activities follow out lines sim- 
ilar to our own. They have certain feed- 
ing periods when they come to particular 
sources of food and indulge their appetites. 
They are susceptible to alarm, much as we 
are, and to anger and to curiosity; in fact, 
almost every failing that the human nat- 
urally has is to be found duplicated. Oth- 
erwise, how would the angler be able, on 
strange streams and lakes, to almost in- 
fallibly pick out a spot where fish are 
either resting, loafing, or feeding? And 
this last is noticeably prevalent. Even 
those who are not skilled in the study of 
fish know pretty well where to make their 
casts. Of course, study and familiarity 
make us more keen in finding their haunts, 
as we might naturally suppose. But, all in 
all, the activities of the fish family greatly 
resemble the movements of the human 
tribe and the animals of woods and fields. 
In this respect we are all rather generally 
allied. 

But what I am coming to is this, that, 


| when a skilled and studious angler goes 


to the pool and practices his science with- 
out a good catch to reward his efforts, it 
should be no discredit to his ability as an 


angler. He might be accompanied by a 
man far less capable of true angling sc.- 
ence, yet he might be bested by this same 
man in a particularly fine catch. Some 
would believe this to be a discredit to the 
scientific angler, but it is not so. In the 
long run, day after day of angling, on any 
pool, the studious and practiced angler will 
pile up tremendous odds against his un- 
skilled and unpracticed brother of the rod 
and reel. Luck, however, that leveler of 
all anglers, will have its innings, and many 
times even the most mediocre of anglers 
will bring in a particularly good catch 
from some spot over which the practiced 
sportsman would never dream of casting. 

A wayward school of succulent minnows 
might have drawn a pike, a big bass, trout, 
or musky there. A sudden eddy occurring 
below a sand or rock bar might have 
formed a new pool of promise, a drifted 
log perhaps coming down with a flood— 
there are scores of reasons why a stream 
might suddenly take a notion to form a 
new and concealed pool where a big fellow 
or a school cf small-mouthed or speckled 
beauties might take up their residence. 
The man who is in solid with Lady Luck 
will cast his hook there, and in all proba- 
bility he will be the favored recipient of 
a good catch. 


ES, there is such a thing as “fisher- 

man’s luck.” I know, because I can 
frankly say I have come in many a time, 
when I felt sure, if it had not been for an 
especially lucky cast or trip about a bend 
of the stream where I had no idea of a 
good pool lying, I would have come home 
“skunked,” and the other fellow would 
have beaten me in size of creel and weight 
of stringer, or possibly both of us would 
have returned to camp empty-handed. Do 
not always judge an angler by his first 
catch. Watch him through the season, or 
seasons, and if he continues to bring in 
good fish, from time to time, know ye 
then, one and all, that man is not just a 
“lucky fisherman.” He is using something 
besides luck. He is practicing science, and 
studying and understanding his stream or 
lake and the fish that lie therein. Yet, with 
all that—let me frankly confess something 
—TI believe that certain of us are blessed 
with a high degree of what we call “fish- 
erman’s luck.” Perhaps that is why we are 
fishermen. We have an intangible some- 
thing guiding our casting arms that pulls 
us out of many a hole that would other- 
wise result many times in our fish baskets 
being light when they are heavy instead. 
That is my honest opinion—that there is 
such a thing as “fisherman’s luck”! 





An alluring and likely place for ‘‘fisherman’s luck’’ 
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Anglers Letters 


Something Wrong With These Bass 


Editor:—Recently we caught several bass 
ranging in weight from 1% pounds to 4 pounds 
enih in a lake covering several hundred acres, 
and with an average depth of 4 to 8 feet, mud 
hottom, water clear, with water cress ranging 
from 2 feet to a few inches under surface in most 
places. Bullrushes and floating islands were 
scattered over the lake, in places willows grow- 
ing in water. Plenty of submerged trees and 
logs, but the water is clear and seemingly pure, 
warm, but not hot or stagnant. These bass had 
small yellow worms about 8 inches long, rather 
fat and soft, deep in flesh along back and upper 
sides, and close to tail. What is cause of this— 
water, or decaying vegetation, or is it a disease? 
Is it a temporary condition, or will it later dis- 


appear?—J. B. C., Tex. 


Answer:—It is the decaying vegetation and 
large amount of submerged trees and logs caus- 
ing a parasite to breed there and attack the fish. 
I have always found bass in these stagnant lakes 
with sumberged trees and brush and plenty 
of rank moss and vegetation to be more or less 
even though water is perfectly pure and 
It will continue, I presume. Occasionally, 
you will find a good bass. Sometimes in one 
section of lake the bass will be all right, but 
usually the whole lake is attacked by the para- 
sites. —B. 


wormy, 


clear. 


How Do You Catch a Musky? 

Editor: 
ern Wisconsin for my vacation 
that muskies are there in the lakes. 
me what kind of bait is good to use? Give me 
as large a variety of these as you can, giving 
them in order, starting with best. I have a 
“Geprod,” solid steel. Do you think it will hold 
a good sized musky? 
spring and summer? 
shed their teeth in fall and don’t bite. 


and understand 
Can you tell 


Is_ this 


so?—G. S., Illinois. 
Answer:—A large, live, sucker minnow is as 
good for live bait for muskies as can be found, 


then comes such good lures as the Surf Oreno, 
Bass Oreno, Pikie, Shannon with red and white 
feather, Muskill spoon, Skinner spoon in No. 7 
Tandem Spinner, Al Foss Dixie Wiggler 
and Oriental Wiggler with pork rind, Hildebrandt 
Slim Eli in size 3%4 with green and red bucktail 
fly, Striker Spoon and Vampire minnow. Yes, 
sir! Mr. Fisherman, that Geprod will hold any 
musky that swims if you give it the right chance. 
Yes, muskies will strike a bait all during 
spring, summer and autumn season, but the first 
part of July and the autumn from the 14th of 
August to ice season is preferable. I can not 
about this tooth shedding matter. I have 
caught muskies with sore gums, but I can not 
say that it was from shedding teeth. I do not 
know well enough to say that. I try to speak 
only on what I actually know.—B. C. R. 


size, 


Say 


Bass in Deep Water 


Editor:—Would like to ask a few questions 
on that ever-interesting subject—fishing. I live 
near a rocky-banked river that has been backed 
up 35 miles by power dam. There are plenty 
of bass, ranging from a pound to 5 pounds, but 
they are rarely ever caught on live minnows. 
What method would you use, and what kind 
of artificial bait would you use in this deep 
water? It is from 15 to 100 feet deep. There 
is a good deal of rotting timber and brush along 
the steep shores. Do you think bass bugs and 
flies would take fish here?—J. G. J., Ky. 


Answer:—Troll for these bass with a fly and 
spinner spoon. Use a willow-leaf pattern nickeled 
spoon of No. 1 or 2 size, and use a quarter ounce 
sinker, a silk line of light weight, and a regular 
bass casting rod. Troll slowly along these shores 
and over whatever bars there might be. This 
will get them. In the late afternoons and eve- 
lings, use casting plugs and spinners, casting the 
— along the edge of the brush and close to 
the shore. The white and red-head wooden bait 
be good for this water. So are the tandem 
laded spinners with white bucktail-covered hooks. 
Use these two types of lure, without sinkers. 


1 
I 


Yes, bass bugs and flies should work in this 
be Cast them close up to the brush. Use a 
NO. 


1 size nickeled spoon ahead of No. 1/0 bass 
a ‘es, in following patterns: Reuben Wood, 

rizaly King, Royal Coachman,. Green Drake, and 
Ri itcher.—B., C. R, 





I want to spend three weeks in north- | 


Do muskies bite all during | 
My friends tell me muskies | 


the | 


Split-bamboo 


Cock’”’ 
any fish with pleasure. 
crowing to be done you'll do it! 


Performance is what talks, and in 
Montague “Game Cock” get 
world’s best. 
casting accuracy that gets you the 
worth-while strikes. The excep- 
tional power or backbone, and 
veritable game cock’s fighting 
mettle, that defy the stiffest 
wind and fight- 
ing fish. 


you 





hardest 


Montague 
Red Wing 
**Game Cock”’ 

Fly Rod 
$25 


world’s best 
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You ean Crow About 
a Real Fighting Rod 


IT your Montague Red Wing ‘“‘“Game 
fly rod against any rod 
If there’s any 


the 
The deadly game-cock 


kishing Rods 


















the 


Popular Rods at Popular Prices 


Montague Rods are the most popular split-bamboo 
fishing rods in 


the world. 
in design, 


Able to provide the 
materials and production, 


Montague gives highest value in whatever rod you 


select. The most improved styles, in all sizes, for 
every kind of fishing. Priced from $6 to $60. 
Leading dealers sell them as the best. Get the 





Complete 


fighting rod you want TODAY! 
MONTAGUE ROD & REEL COMPANY 
Drawer A-M-6 


Montague City, Mass. 
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MONTAGUE 


The World’s Most Popular Make, Famous for Quality Since 1875 














. I = . - , ‘ 
y COREE Ee ; The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Split-bamboo Rods 











old ones. 


Eastern Resrosmegotives 
ED. W. SIMON CO., 
Hotel Royalton Bidg., 44 West “44th Street 
New York City, N. 


Palmer’s F loating Grasshoppers and Crickets 


The most lifelike baits you ever saw 
and they get them every time. They 
come in the most natural colorings, 
the kind that fool the wisest of the 


At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 


H. L. BOWLDS 


217 Mason Opera House Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



















Prescott Spinners 
The fastest running spin- 
ners in the World. For 
all kinds of game fish. 25 cts. 


New Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinners 


SS) Better than angle worms. Three assorted 


 sizesfor $1. #8,#4, #1/0 hooks at your 
ZAR dealers or direct. Circular Free. 


CHAS. H. STAPF, Prop. 


Mittiiaiakianee 
PRESCOTT — WIS. 
















Creepers 


Are ideal for 
wading Trout 
Streams and 
Mountain Climb- 














They fit Rubber Boots, 


ing. Hunting Boots and 
Arcties size 6-12. Highly praised by men who 
have tried them. If your dealer can’t supply you send 
$1.25 for a pair by mail. $1.30 west of Mississippi 
and Canada. Write for Circular. 

STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS, Staatsburg, N. Y. 
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BULES"EVE 


Level-Wind Reel 





‘No. 100 


It Gets the FISH 
By Better Casting 


UST breeze along slowly or drop the 

anchor. Put on a plug, live frog or 
what-have-you. If it’s dinner time on 
Black Bass Street, on Pike Lane or 
Musky Avenue... your Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye Reel will get action! 


Famous for accurate casting ... it 
named itself. Its even spooling com- 
bined with free running under just the 
right restraint insures best casting 
with least demand on your skill. 


Large ample 100-yard size, hand- 
some and rugged. End plates of pol- 
ished Permo; pivots of rustless nickel 
steel; adjustable bearings of ered 
bronze. Guaranteed for life. Ask 
your dealer. Famous Bite Book 
Catalog FREE. 

THE A. F. MEISSELBACH Division of 
The General Industries Co. 


3122 Taylor St., Elyria, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels 
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See the New HARDY “U. 
S. A.” “PALAKONA”’ 
SplitBambooRodatyour 
NEAREST DEALER’S. 


Ask for the 1931 
HARDY CATALOGUE. 
The most informative work on Fishing 
& Methods published. Plates of Flies, 
Lures, etc., in Natural Colors. 400 
pages, FREE or apply to HARDY’S 

AGENTS 


The HENRY SMAIL Co., Inc. 
92 Fulton St., New York. 
HARDY Tackle was again prominent 
among the Prize Winners in the 1930 
“Field & Stream” “‘Big Fish Contest.” 
HARDY’S have recently been ap- 

pointed Tackle Makers to 
H. R. H. The PRINCE of WALES 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., 
ALNWICK, ENGLAND 


p HARDY DAI AKONA RODS 2 
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Anglers Kinks 


Send in a Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months su ption—or 
we add 6 —* to your subscription if you 
are a subscribe 


A Spinner Fly 
O MAKE an effective spinner for use 
with, or without, a pork rind, from 
the spoon off an old troll, get a Kirby, 
Carlisle, or other long shanked hook and 


| sand paper a small portion of the hook, 





below the eye, and again just before the 
bend. Around each of such places, wrap 
about four turns of very fine wire. I use 
a single strand from picture wire. Drop a 
little solder on each wrapping, smooth off 


4 
ek o” 


CE J Opened 





| with file, open the eye of the hook and slip 


on old spoon and close eye up again with 
pair of pliers. Put on the feathers, buck- 
tail hair or colored wool, and wrap which 
ever of these you use, above the solder on 
the shank of the hook near the bend and 
then push down until it is against the solder. 
Now varnish the thread that holds the 
covering of hook (feathers, bucktail or 
wool) and when dry the lure is ready for 
use.—George Prime, Can. 


Use the Flowerpots for This 
O KEEP angleworms fresh and alive, 
keep them in a_ small flowerpot. 
Cover the hole in the bottom of the pot 
with a sliver of a broken pot of this 
kind, and do not fill the jar with dirt 
or mud, but use wet grass or moss, and 
for food give the worms the white of 


| a hard-boiled egg or some crushed celery. 





If kept in this way the worms will be of 
a pink color and very attractive to fish. 
—George H. Brooks, N. Y. 


Set-Line Spring 

[F YOU use a set line to fish with this 

will help you as it has helped me: Use 
an old window-shade spring (any other 
small spring will do) and heat the ends so 
that they can be shaped into loops, one of 
which is fastened to a stout cord which in 
turn is tied to a sapling or root on shore. 
The other loop is hooked over a loop in the 





set line. If not sure that the spring will 
hold a big one, fasten a strong cord to 
both the set line and the fastener cord. Be 
sure that the last named cord is long 
enough to allow the spring to stretch its 
full length. This helps hold fish, especially 
the tender-mouthed ones such as carp, as 
the spring does not allow them to get a 
direct pull—A Goodman, Ark. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By The Angling Editor 


| Wigh seat angler 
should learn to 
tie as many of the 
ordinary fishing 
knots as possible. A 
large enough assort- 
ment of these knots 
can be found illus- 
trated in the fishing- 
tackle catalogues of « 
the large  tackle- 
supply houses to 
permit every angler a good and practical 
list for fly fishing with either bass or trout 
flies and lures. Most of these knots apply to 
the splicing of gut leaders, leader-loop knots, 
and methods of attaching both fly and line 
to the leader or gut snells. It makes quite 
a fine hobby to know how to tie these 
various anglers’ knots. A length of size 
E, oiled-silk fly line, carried in the pocket, 
can be used to'‘practice with at odd mo- 
ments. I have spent many a long hour 
while traveling on a mountain train, or 
loafing about a railroad waiting room, 
practicing on these anglers’ knots. They 
are vitally necessary in learning the fly 
fishing game properly. 














Fly tying is another excellent hobby 
that also proves itself to be of practical 
worth when the trout and bass streams 
begin to riffle under the open sun. It is 
surprising the number of patterns that can 
be studied out. I have before me, here 
on the office desk, an astonishing assort- 
ment of excellently tied bass and trout 
flies of all patterns and types. These have 
been sent in by my angler readers, from 
time to time. One of the appealing fea- 
tures of these flies is their skilled and 
dainty construction. Some of them are 
tied by business men, relaxing from their 
strenuous business worries and cares, some 
by professional tiers. Bank presidents, 
cashiers, merchants, guides, traveling sales- 
men—all classes of busy Americans have 
tied these flies and I pause many times a 
day to study and enjoy them. 


The Dry Fly in The West 


(Continued from page 15) 


wet fly, while Harold fished dry, | 
more than evened the score by taking at 
least double the number of rainbows 


he did. We fished on dammed-up, slow- 
moving water very similar to that of the 
Clear Lakes. My explanation of the tri- 
umph of the wet fly over the dry on that 
expedition is that by bringing our boat to 
this stretch of Silver Creek we were et- 
abled to reach water out in the middle 
which shore fishermen never touched. As 
a result, we found fish that were compara- 
tively uneducated. They were still wet fly 
fish, unfrightened and bold. They seemed to 
like the movement of my wet fly, unhesitat- 
ingly proclaiming itself as I drew it 
through the placid water. The dry fly, 
on the other hand, had to sit patiently on 
the surface, cocked up primly, no move- 
ment imparted to it except the calm un- 
spectacular progress given by the easy- 
going current. If the fish out there in 
the middle had been fished more, I think 
they would have preferred the more art- 
ful, more deceptive dry fly. But perhaps. 
to be fair, I should not show my partiality 
by trying to find excuses for the dry fly 
when it failed to live up to expecta- 
tions. 

In September of 1929, I spent two 
days comparing the two kinds of fly 








fishing on the North Fork of the Popoa- 
gie River, about 4 miles north of Lander, 
Wyoming. The first day the weather was 
cool and cloudy, and the trout, with one 
exception, would take neither wet fly, dry 
fly nor spinner, until late in the afternoon 


when the skies cleared somewhat. That 
exception in the early part of the day was 
a fine big Loch Leven that I took on a 
Silver Doctor No. 10, wet. Later in the 
afternoon I took two more Loch Levens 
on a Hardy’s Favorite, No. 14, dry. On 
the wet fly I had only that one strike. 
Speaking of strikes, dry fly fishing in those 
parts is subject to the extreme annoyance 
of numberless rises from tiny-mouthed 
“whitefish.” Their sucker-like mouths are 
so small that they seldom get the fly in 
their mouths, but unless you are very fa- 
miliar with their rise it is next to impos- 
sible to distinguish it from that of a trout, 
with the result that where these pests are 
thick, in the very same riffles where trout 
should be found, you are kept busy strik- 
ing back at these whitefish rises just on 
the chance that it may be a trout. 

The second day of fishing on this over- 
fished stream, I again found the wet fly 
next to useless. The trout in this stream, 
so close to a town, were no simpletons; 
and the comparatively few in the stream 
apparently demanded a more deceptive lure 
than the average wet fly. They did not 
spurn the dry fly, however. The day was 
cloudy, with intermittent showers, and dur- 
ing and after these I took another fine big 
Loch Leven and three fair-sized rainbows 
on a No. 12 Royal Coachman dry. 

(Concluded in Next Issue) 


Fishing the Upper Kennebec 
(Continued from page 31) 


dangerous. One may walk out upon them 
without fear. The water along the booms 
is often swift, but seldom deep. A little 
caution prevents a wetting. I have never 
been spilled—thus far—but I am rapping 
on wood, as. I write. Rubber (rough) 


soled sneaks are the ideal footwear for | 


walking the booms. 

It occurs to me that the statement should 
here be made that what I have written 
concerning booms applies to the booms 
in the river, and not to the booms in the 
lake behind Wyman Dam. Some of the 
booms in the lake will be located over 
deep water. None but strong, expert swim- 
ei should attempt to walk the lake 
00ms ! 


"THE booms are placed to prevent pulp- 
wood and long logs from wandering 
out of the main channels. 
usually set against them. Therefore our 
game fish lie along the outside. Don't 
waste time fishing the inshore side of the 
booms. At sunset, or during a dull day, 
one often sees fish feeding close to the 
boom logs. Occasionally, a fish will leap 
high and clear, but usually they poke 
their heads out of the foam and fast water. 
Of course, the insects are swirled in along 
the boom, which acts like a drift fence. 
One should fish with a comparatively short 
line—about the length of a log, or a little 
more. The flies must be placed close to 
the boom, and a longer line usually proves 
difficult to manage. If one’s leader is 
sucked under the boom, it is usually lost. 
At any rate, the effort to liberate it queers 
the fishing at that spot for some time. 
Persistence wins along the booms. The 
trout feed periodically, presumably coming 
in from the open river. A study of the 


The currents 


general run of insect food brought in along 
the booms indicates why the wet fly usually 
wins. 


I have never been able to figure 





PICTURE 
of man 


playing a 


game fish 
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HEXI-SUPER-CANE-ROD 


MaysE you're a stoic. Maybe you 
don’t show your emotions fike this 
man. But that’s the way you feel, 
inside, when you've got a fighter on 
a Yer bit of extra nerve called 
a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod. 


Why this extra thrill? . . Because 
the Hexi-Super-Cane Rod has extra 
sporting qualities. More snap—live- 
lier action—greater strength for its 
weight. The bamboo has been treat- 
ed by our exclusive process, and 
fashioned by the skill developed 


eC, 


= 
— 


Troutaker 


ar ah 


Adjustable Metal Wiggler 


through 119 years’ experience. You 
will know when you try one! 


Most dealers in high grade tackle 
can show you a Hexi-Super-Cane 
Rod. . . . If your dealer hasn’t any 
(unusual) he can get one for you. 
Meantime, write for folder. Made 
in all styles, weights and lengths for 
fresh and salt water fishing and 
tournament work of all kinds. 


Troutaker and Adjust- 
able Metal Wiggler—twe 
wonder baits 


TROUTAKER is especially designed for fast 
water. Wiggler has patented feature which 
adapts it to use either on surface or under 
water. The“ know-how” of long experience 
is what puts the fish-getting qualities irto 
these and other Horrocks-Ibbotson Baits. 


For assurance of excellence in all kinds 
of fishing tackle, look for this trade-mark 










TARY SP IS 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the most complete 
Grant St., 


line of Fishing Tackle in the world. 
UTICA, N. Y. 











Hints on Trout Dry Fly Fishing. 
tion given your problems. 


Branch— 
1334 Ballard, S. E 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 8065 Grand River 





More Fishing—Less Fussing 
Tackle designed to give you more pleasure. » a 
dry fly exponent send for my special circular of Dry Fly Tackle and 25 
Immediate personal attention and solu- 


If you are, or want to be, a 


P. H. Y. Special Halford Anderson P. H. Y. Special Bi-Visible Flies in 
Payne Stag MeClellan Tapered — ~ variations, all made 
Thomas King Elder P ¢ extreme length an better of better ma 
Hardy Hardy Bros. Hodgeman quality, spanish techie: . earsthine 
‘ross > y . rut. 7 ~ — 
Heddon Crandall’s U. S. Rubber Salmon-Trout in fresh water 
Dry Fly Rods Dry fly lines Waders a3s Steelhead tackle. 


Responsible parties may have balanced outfits sent for examination. 
We can mount your prize fish in a manner that will delight you. 


PAUL H. YOUNG 


Manufacturer and 
Importer of Fine 
‘ac 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





“SIX Y : 
332 pages; illustrated; $4.00 delivered. 
Colo. 


Add 


ARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, 


ress 




































Fishermen! Only 
Gep-Rods Offer 


These Features.. 
> peguisenantes--, 

with exclusive Gep-Rod 
features. Handle A is a drop- 
handle with patented cam- 
type rod and reel lock—auto- 
matically locks rod and reel 
to handle. Handle B, also a 
drop-handle has ring-type 
reel lock while HandleCis a 
straight-handle withring-type 
reel lock. All have patented 
rod-lock—prevents guides 
from twisting Out of line. 
Rods, tubular or solid, are 
made from highest grade 
chrome vanadium steel. Look 
for the Gep-Rod “heart” on 
the handle! 
Interesting Circular FREE 
Gep-Rods are sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. See 
yours today. Ifhe doesn’t 
sell Gep-Rods, write us. 
GEPHART MFG. CO. 
224 W. Illinois 

Street 


Chicago, Ill. 












OLD-TIMERS 
AGREE 
ON THIS 


Good fishing starts with good tackle. 


For instance, “Bristol” steel rods, 
_ “Kingfisher” lines and “Meek” or 


“Blue Grass” reels. 


A post card brings you the big Bristol 
Catalog. Address The Horton Manu- 
facturingCo., 256 HortonStreet, Bris- 
tol, Conn. Pacific Coast 
agents, Phil B. Bekeart 
Co., 717 Market Street, | 


San Francisco, Cal. 








| 
EEL Te 
TACKLE 


| catches (I 
| salmon in the river. 


| Kennebec fish is a %4-pounder. 


Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 


out why the upstream movement should 


| appear to be on the level to a crafty fish. 


I have gone to such length to discuss 


| boom fishing because the booms offer a 


stranger a pretty certain identification 
point. He can locate the booms and the 
fish. But the booms by no means mark 


the only fishing grounds along the Ken- 
nebec. There are pools and inshore feed- 
ing grounds where good strings of smash- 
ing fish may be taken. Bright weather 
constitutes the most difficult fishing here, 
as on all streams. Early morning and 
from sunset until pitch dark are the de- 
lightful periods of the day. One seldom 
never did) a small trout or 
Such fry run up the 
feeder streams, many of which are closed 
to fishing for that reason. The average 
Pounders 
common. ‘Two-pounders are the usual 
But, of course, bigger fish are 


are 
big limit, 


taken every season. 


| N OOSEHEAD, said to be the largest 


lake wholly within the borders of a 
stands at the head of the east 
Dead River is the west branch. 


state, 
branch. 


| They unite at the little village called The 


Forks. Larger fish may be taken on the 
upper waters of both branches, but the 
branches imply canoe work or long hikes. 
If one is hardy, able to pole a canoe and 
rough it, he will find the branches de- 


| lightful waters in the midst of wild coun- 
| try. 


The largest power dam in New England 
is now completed at a location about a mile 
above Bingham, Maine. This develop- 
ment has created a new lake that is 14 
miles long—flowing back to the village of 
Caratunk. A good, black road winds along 
this lake, offering the tourist some of the 
finest scenery in northern Maine. This 
flowage will remove several of the old 
booms, and bury some _ favorite fishing 
pools of mine beneath 50 feet of water. 
At the present time there is about 125 
feet of water at the gates—10 additional 
feet will be added before spring. Of 
course, the fishing in this new lake is still 
a matter of conjecture. All the feeder 
streams, flowing directly into the lake, 
have been closed to fishing. Several of 
these streams flow from lakes famous for 
their big trout and salmon. And _ behind 
the whole flowage are the east and west 
branches. Certainly there will be fish and 
big ones. Just how scattered the fish will 
be for the next few years remains to be 


| seen. Abundant food stuff may draw trout 


and salmon in great numbers. It is all a 
matter of speculation, as I write. 

Those of us who live on the shores of 
the Kennebec, who know it, and love it, 
are formulating plans for some rare sport 
this coming spring. Needless to add, we 
shall have plenty of competition with a 
good road to the shores of the new lake. 


The Pride of the Colorado 
(Continued from page 35) 


the enthusiastic, courageous and smiling boy. 

“You sure did,” I answered him. “I'll 
bet you’re tired?” 

“No, I ain't. I knew I'd land him after 
I got over bein’ scairt. My, won't all the 
kids envy me now.” 

Later that afternoon we wandered on 
back to camp, stopping first at the -store 
to weigh the trout and to take a picture. 


| The boy was as proud of his catch as if 
| it entitled him to a fortune. 


Other lads 
gathered around to see and touch the trout, 
and bearded men and old-timers began 
arguments about other catches of the sea- 
son, but we wandered on down to camp 
leaving the matter for others to settle. 





The pride of the Colorado 


The next day, the boy’s mother invited 
us to a fine trout dinner, with apple pie 
for dessert. What a dinner! In the eve- 
ning we bought show tickets for the party. 
The next day we pulled stakes and moved 
higher up on the Colorado, but with all 
the trout we took in the next two weeks, 
none could compare with that marvelous 
beauty the bov had licked. 


The Galloping Tarpon 
(Continued from page 20) 


chum. I slipped a few feet of line from 
the reel, and coiled it beside me. Thad 
told me to let a fish have the several feet 
of line before attempting to hook him. 

The tarpon worked nearer. Presently | 
saw a big one break water over the spot 
where Z. G.’s bait lay. Z. G. was a study 
for Rodin. He was expectancy personified. 
His very breathing seemed arrested, as he 
waited for the first faint quiver of his 
line. So delicate is the tarpon’s touch, 
and so unostentatious his retreat, that only 
an experienced angler knows immediately 
that he has a bite. Usually, large fish will 
attack a bait savagely, especially if other 
fish are hovering near. Not so with the 
tarpon. 

Z. G. brought up his rod with a vic- 
torious shout. 


“T've got him,” he yelled. 
HE water parted. High in the air 


rose a beautiful and savage fish. He 
showered water from his body as he shook 
himself in the sunlight, and he cut a flash 
of silver in the sky. He looked all of a 
hundred pounds, perhaps more. Z. G. 
scrambled to his feet, his light rod bobbing 
wildly, while the boatman released the 
boat from the stake, anticipating a run. 
The fish circled between us and leaped 
my way, so close that he had me worried. 
Tarpon can be bad actors. Mr. Crowin- 
shield of Boston, an angler friend of mine, 
who, by the way, for many years has held 
the record of twenty-five tarpon taken in 
one day, had a narrow escape from death 
while fishing for tarpon from a_ small 
boat. He was fighting a big fellow, 125 
pounds he afterwards proved, when on the 
third jump the tarpon headed into the boat, 
struck him, knocked him down, fell on top 
of him, and then belabored him merciless!y 
while trying to return to his natural ele- 
ment. 











Br AAAAAKAYS 
SHANNON PERSUADER 


The hook is_in the Bake cite 
bull’s eye—between two J P Shannon 
target-spinners mounted Dateste 
on swivel guards. Re- 
sult-when a fish strikes, 
the spinners drop down 
and the fish can’t pos- 
sibly miss getting 
hooked. Here’s a bait 
for you! Standard col- 
ors, feather or bucktail 


fly. Yoe. 


SHANNON 


Another pedigreed, 
super-weedless fish-get- 
ter. You'll like it. Tail 
strip ean be detached 
and pork rind — strip 
substituted, if desired. 
Your dealer has it in 
standard colors, with 
feather and hair flies. 
Oe 

For reference you should have our 1931 catalog showing 
all Jamison Baits, Coaxer Baits, Barbless Hook Flies, 





etc. Send for it now. 
THE W. 3; JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 46 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 











“TALES OF 
ROD AND 
GUN” 








“Tales of Rod and Gun” ($2.50 post- 
paid) was compiled because of an edi- 
tor’s quest for the ideal outdoor story. 
Harry McGuire, the compiler, concluded 
finally that no one story was that mas- 
terpiece, but that each of the seventeen 
stories selected for this anthology con- 
tains at least one aspect of greatness. 


Specifically, he finds in the stories 
selected these “essential qualities of ex- 
ceptional writing’: action in Zane 
Grey; humorous characterization in T. 
Nash Buckingham; atmosphere in Bev- 
erly-Giddings; dramatic description in 
Ben Burbridge, and zest in Paul Ivey. 
The other contributors to this volume 
are Arthur V. Taylor, Rex Beach, B. F. 
Oddson, Archibald Rutledge, Donald 
Hough, T. Morris Longstreth, S. Omar 
Barker, Van Campen Heilner, Stewart 
Edward White, John C. Phillips, Richard 
Halliburton, and L. Seaver Hamilton. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


Magic Eyes*7* 


8 Lenses Biagio Eyes that will ex- 


d your vision over 15 to 
25 square miles. See the multitude of things 
these powerful lenses will show you. They 
conquer distance and bring distant objects 
before your very eyes. Wonderful for hunt- 
ers, naturalists, tourists. etc. 


Only 8 Lens Galilean Binocular Under $30.00 


Eight fine sparkling precision ground day and night 
lenses. No wonder they give crisp clear cut details, 
expansive field and great range. Only 4 3-8 in. high. 
Fine compass on top. Graduated focusing scale 1 to 
12 on middle bar. Case and straps free. Order one 
while they last. Only $7.95 C. O. ree 
i Money back if you want it. 
Over 200 Glasses 
All makes—$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes 
and optical instruments. The finest and largest 
assortment in America. Catalog gives all information 
how to choose the best for your individuol needs at 
the LOWEST PRICE. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co. Dept. 16 Elmira, N. Y. 


















15-25 
Miles 


TRIAL 
FREE 
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The boatman had jumped overboard. | 
Mr. Crowinshield was left to fight the | 
fish alone. He was the victim of a severe | 
beating before he could rise. 


Mr. Cardeza, a friend of Mr. Crowin- 
shield’s told me of a similar accident 
which, luckily, was less of a disaster. A 
tarpon pitched himself aboard but struck 
no one, for Mr. Cardeza and his boatman 
took to the water when they saw where 
the fish was headed. The tarpon belabored 
the chairs and sent them flying, and eventu- 
ally worked his way to the engine, where 
he floundered so wildly that he knocked off | 
the carburetor and all the oil caps. The 
men climbed back into the boat after a 
while, but they kept to the stern till the 
tarpon had beaten himself to death. 
I TRIED to photograph the jumps Z. G.’s 

tarpon described. He was too quick for 
me; I missed most of them. He circled 
across the stream, swam up and down, then 
he made a 200-foot run straight upstream. | 
We thought he never would stop. Actually, 
he didn’t. He turned on the run and 
charged back like a flash, almost striking 
my boat as he passed. Through most of 
this flight he was visible on the surface. 
His most savage fighting he staged within 
a short distance of the boat, and when 
brought alongside he disappeared altogether 
from my view in spray and _spindrift. 
Z. G. and his boatman were drenched. 

After this exhibition I knew what to 
expect. For the next two hours we were 
hooked to tarpon after tarpon. Several 
times Z. G. and I had simultaneous strikes, 
and we worked like madmen to keep our 
fish apart. Since we released most of the 
fish we used no gaffs. Our sport ended 
suddenly. The tarpon followed the fast- 
receding tide and left us to our own de- 
vices. 

On our return to The Ladyfish we dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of this style of 
fishing. Largely, they were cons. There 
did not seem to be any one feature more 
interesting than the others. It »as rapid 
fire angling from beginning to end. 

Bound to miss no phase of the sport, we 
eventually went night trolling for tarpon. 
Atop a 5-foot pole, which stood well above 
the boat, we rigged up an electrical spot- 
light similar to those used on an auto- 
mobile, attaching it to the storage battery 
of the launch, and we had a revolving ar- 
rangement so we could place and change 
the position of the light it threw, accord- 
ing to our needs. It gave brilliant illumina- 
tion. When we played it on mullet which 
we trolled on the surface of the water 
some 30 or 40 feet behind us, it made the 
baits dazzling enough to attract even a 
well-fed fish. Our baits raised many a 
tarpon. Most of the tarpon struck. We 
kept the light trained on them wherever 
they moved, which enhanced the wild leaps 
and runs they made. Such rainbows of 
color we were privileged to see! Many a 
cry and exclamation followed them. The 
tarpon seemed to shed sparks when they 
galloped and bucked. It was thrilling in- 
deed. 


WE WERE so enchanted by this 
angling that we tried it on most of 
the rivers of the Everglades. The tarpon 
we took at night ranged from 60 to 120 
pounds. On our best nights we would 
take four or five of them. 

The glorious tarpon offered much. Bait 
casting was another way to fish for them. 
I enjoyed fishing for tarpon with a cut 
bait more than I enjoy fly fishing for 
salmon. In the narrow rivers where they 
lay in numbers you picked your own tar- 
pon, cast your bait directly at him, and 
had instant response. Some boatmen say | 
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What They Want 
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“Your bait 
catchesfish 
whereallothers 
fail.”’ 





Fred Godwin 
and party. 
Fairbanks, La. 


Heddon’s FREE 
Fishing Chart Tells HOW ! 


Revised and improved. Get onefor your Tackle Box. 
Folds to vest pocket size. Tells just what Bait to use 
under all fishing conditions, and for all kinds of fish. 
Chart will be sent to you free on request, together 
with Heddon’s complete Fishing Tackle Catalog. 
Write or use coupon today. 


New! a Floating 


‘VAMP. 


SPOOK 


A Ghostly Go-Getter for ALL game-fish 
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Floats: Dives’ Swims 


“QOut-vamps” even the famous Heddon “Vamp” 
Enthusiastic users of the Heddon **‘Spook”’ (sinking type) 
have demanded a floating and diving model. Here it 
is! The Heddon Floating ““Vamp-Spook’’—life-like as a 
live minnow and made of transparent Heddy-lin in several 
popular finishes. Weight, 3% ounce. 


Transparent—Indestructible 


In the water, the transparency of the Heddon ‘*Vamp- 
Spook’? makes it look amazingly like real fish-flesh. The 
big babies can’t resist it. It is indestructible even when 
banged against rocks or groundin the sharp teeth of salt 
water fish, muskies, etc. Guaranteed to outlast a dozen 
wooden lures. Comes in 6 popular colors. 

Price $1.50—well worth it, too 


Colors 
Rainbow 9509L Perch Scale 
9502 White—Red head 9509M Pike Scale 
9508RH Gold Specks—Red head 9509P Shiner Scale 


If dealer cannot supply, order direct. 


Heddon’s **Old Reliables’’ 


Genuine Dowagiacs of Wood and Metal 


Zig-Wag 

- (Jointed) 
Extremely erratic and lively-acting 
ointed bait. All standard colors, 
rice, $1.25. 








Vamp 
Famous everywhere, 
Floats, dives, swims 
bt ps relia b me 

zes: ‘Regular’ 
and ‘“‘Baby,’’ $1. *‘Jointed,”’ $1.25. 


All standard colors. 
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The *“‘King’’ and “‘Queen”’ 
Flashing metal baits—Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. 
Gold, Copper, Nickel, and Scale finishes. Semi-weedless— 
non-rotating—non-twisting. Price, $1. 


Meadow 
Mouse 
AmousethatIS 
a mouse. Flexible 
tail and ears. 
Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Send for free Catalog and Bait Chart today 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS «o 
Dept. O61 Dowagiac, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Send me your complete Catalog, and the 
new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide, I am e 
pecially interested in 


0 “Spook”’ Baits O Bait Casting Rods O Reels 

O Other Baits O Tackle Boxes O Fly Rods 
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Use ae: hooks 


that ask no favors 
+ bee LAND your share of big fish, 


hooks that take hold, 
Mustad 


use the 
hang on and ask no favors. 
Key Brand Fish Hooks. 
All Mustad Hooks can be depend 
ed on for highest satisfaction. Choose 
the shape and size you prefer.- Made 
with utmost care, under superior 
methods, developed by Mustad’s 
many years of leadership in making 
hooks for marine and inland fishing. 
Long the world’s most popular hooks. 


Every standard pattern, size and fin- 
ish; refined for best hooking and hold- 
ioe: In flies, snelled, ringed and on all 
baits. sk your dealer for genuine 
Mustad Hooks. Write our New York 
office for samples, 


USTAD 


Key rand FISH HOOKS 
Em ape a fo 


O. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 
New York Office, 44 W. 44th St. 


SIX famous 
DRY TROUT 
FLIES for 


Known from Coast to Coast 
for Getting the Big Ones 


American designed, Amer- Assortment | 
ican made for American Wat- ™ No. B-64 
ers--these six Marathon Special 
Dry Trout flies are the last word in Trout Lures! Perfect- 
ed only after many seasons’ work, tested on streams from 
Maine to California. Used by fishing authorities every- 
where who are enthusiastic over them. Take advantage 
of this special offer--try them out--ask your dealer for 
them. If he does not have them, mail us a dollar bill and 
we will send the assortment and, if you don’t say they're 
the best you ever used, return them and get your money 
back. Specify hook size--8, 10 or 12. MARATHON CATALOG 
and GUIDE TO FLY FISHING Free with each order. 


MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WISCONSIN | 
QE AMERICAN FLIES FOR AMERICAN WATERS i | 


AABBRKAARARAABBRBERBREEBBREBREABEEREESE 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
TROUT EGGS AND FRY 


If you plan to re-stock your 
stream or lakes—write us. 





\ 

















1-Nighthawk 
1-Midget 
1-Lucky Jack 
1-Little Joe 
1-Big Joe 
1-Michigan 
Grasshopper, 

















The Mount Massive Trout Club 
Leadville, Colorado 
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BRINGS HOME 
THE FISH? 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. A. 


| spread of water to fish. 


| everyw here, 


| ing mangroves. 
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idle in 
If so, their awakening comes 
speedily, and the smell of a cut bait or its 
splash, similar to a live mullet, brings 
them up like blood can fetch a shark. 

We had a great afternoon of bait fish- 
ing on one of the tributaries of Lostmans 
River. When we arrived there were no 
signs of fish. One of the boatmen said 
tarpon were lying up some of :the creeks, 
and if we poled our way to the head of 
one we could chase some down to the main 
stream. 'We worked _up a creek as he sug- 
gested, and let him produce the magic. All 
he did was beat the water with an oar. 
He knew his stuff, however. Immediately 
tarpon dashed past us and on down the 
stream.. 

They made a peculiar drumming sound 
when they moved under the boat. We 
poled on farther, and whacked the water 
2s before. Everywhere tarpon made 
white. furrows as they fled. We came to 
the head of the creek, turned, and splashed 
our way back. Z. G.’s boat appeared down 
another creek; the men were driving fish 
to a deep pool in the larger tributary. They 
were anchored at the pool ‘and waiting 
when we arrived. 


tarpon are asleep when they lie 
the streams. 


HE fright that drove the fish to flee 

from us did not spoil their appetites 
any. We caught tarpon until we were tired 
of taking them. 

It would be unjust to describe any one 
river or any one locality along the Gulf 
as best for tarpon fishing. Take your 
pick of the Shark, Harney, Broad, Lost- 
mans, Chathan, and Huston Rivers, or of 
Cape Roman or the islands en route to 
Marco or Punta Rassa and Tarpon Inn, 
Useppa Island, and Fort Meyers. If you 
don’t have a good time at any one of 
these places it is nobody’s fault but your 
own. They are the home of the tarpon 
from early March until late summer, and 
the fish increase in numbers as the sum- 
mer advances. 

Thickahatchee Bay gave us an amazing 
It had endless 
channels and numerous bays, all splendid 
for fishing. There we found beauty, charm, 
repose, and as many days of pleasure as 
an angler could steal. Though tarpon lay 
the still water gave the best 
chance to insnare them. Most of the time 
we were lost among the islands of the 
Glades, and never were we disturbed by 
other fishermen. 

We had several days of the best of sport 
at the very time our cruise was drawing 
to a close. Z. G. often talks of the long, 
hard fight that fell to his lot at 
Thickahatchee Bay. On that occasion we 
had paddled our small boats to a promising 
spot where tarpon were rolling, and 
anchored within call of each other. As 
usual, I had my eye on Z. G.’s territory 
as well as my own. I saw a swirl over 
Z. G.’s bait. He saw it, too, and was 
ready. ‘The strike came quickly. Then 
followed the screech of the reel as the line 
escaped on the fish’s run, The boatmen 
yelled. The rod swept back, and up came 
Z. G. with a shout. With that, a splendid 
tarpon shot clear of the water, made a 
lunge for the boat, plunged down, came 
up an instant later, broadside to me, then 


| struck the water with a smash, making a 


hole and sucking water after him in whirl- 
pool fashion. 

“Wow! What a jumper!” I yelled. 

“Got to follow him!” Z. G. returned. 

So up went the anchor and the boatman 
lay hard on the oars, 

The tarpon was swift and strong. Two 
hundred yards of line were out and the 
boat following. It took tricky fishing to 
keep the tarpon away from the overhang- 
Z. G. coaxed him from 


the shore and headed him toward the open 
bay. We breathed more freely. I heard 
Thad say, “Well, this looks better.” 

Z. G. was measuring the strength of his 
light rod. He yielded a bit when to yield 
was necessary, but he was stubbornly de- 
termined not to let the fish forget he was 
hooked. He was delighted. He grinned 
like a youngster, even when once or twice 
it looked as if the tarpon were getting 
the better of him. The tarpon galloped 
madly, tore my way time and again, and 
once cut out of the water alongside, splash- 
ing me as he rose. Too close for photo- 
graphs and too close for comfort! That 
gyration, however, closed the spectacular 
part of his fight. 

I had timed Z. G.’s 
tarpon’s first run. Fifty minutes later he 
brought the exhausted tarpon alongside 
and released him. He would have weighed 
well over a hundred pounds. 

Having thrashed the water thereabout 
sufficiently, we crossed a channel and 
worked into another cove. On the new 
stretch, tails showed, water rippled over 
scaly backs, and occasionally came the 
sound of a heavy splash as a big fish 
rolled over. In the succeeding hour [| fol- 
lowed Z. G. around while he hooked four 
tarpon. 

The quiet of my day was broken by 
an encounter with a big hammerhead. [ 
first saw a long wake some distance away, 
then presently I identified a shadowy form 
that moved from under the slick water 
toward the boat. I was curious to see 
whether he would locate my bait. Chum 
had been sunk all around me, and he was 
attracted to it. He made a dive which 
scattered the tarpon, and then he found 
my bait. A little rod, a short wire leader, 
and a 9-thread line was no outfit for this 
big brute, but I took him on for the fun 
of it. 

For a while, anyway, he had no idea he 


strike after the 


was hooked. He ignored my attack on 
him and nonchalantly. foraged for more 


chum. Just as he seemed ready to take off 
on a run, my line went slack. Winding in, 
I found it was cut above the leader. He 
disappeared, and after things had quieted 
down I started fishing again. Soon he 
returned. He took my second hook and 
walked off with my second leader. This 
roused my ire, sc rigging up a heavier rod 
with a 12-foot wire leader I chucked an- 
other mullet straight at him. He swallowed 
it without any hesitancy, and when I 
hooked him this time I meant business. I 
slowed him up when he least expected it. 
I followed and fought him for two hours. 
I covered several miles of water before he 
finally rolled up in a leader and either cut 
the line with his tail or bit it in two. He 
was all of 600 pounds, and was a nasty 
antagonist on my fragile equipment. He 
carried away three of my leaders, all of 
which, I hope, burdened him for many a day. 


T WAS while in the Everglades I learned 

of the quickest way to dispatch a shark, 
once you have him alongside. It is a simple 
and effective treatment. You lasso his tail, 
then cut the tail off. He disappears with- 
out a splash. I practiced this later in the 
South Seas, where sharks sometimes sur- 
round the boat in such numbers that it 
was impossible to fish. 

The following day, while fishing in a 
large pool, I hooked a tarpon who would 
not jump and was a tireless fighter. [ 
followed him up and down the narrow 
stream. Obviously he had the best of the 
situation. He kept to the bank under the 
mangroves, and several times narrowly 
escaped hanging himself on the trees. | 
worked him for an hour. He towed m) 
boat at will and almost pulled my arms 
from their sockets. He ran under the 
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boat and I looked for disaster, but the 
line slipped free and I was in for further 
punishment. I held him at 30 feet for a 
while, unable to gain another inch. This 
boy was no light tackle fish. I yearned 
for a heavier rod. 


HE heat was intense. Flies and mos- 

quitoes roused me to a frenzy for mur- 
der. If ever I wanted to catch a fish with 
my bare hands it was then, and, oh, how 
| would have enjoyed cooling off in the 
water ! 

Again the tarpon ran under the boat. He 
weaved back and forth there. Several 
times I had my rod under water beyond 
the reel. 

The tarpon’s final play was unexpected 
and amazing. He made a gallop for the 
_ and pitched himself against it, so he 
lay half in mud and half in water. It 
was as if he had expended in one supreme 
effort his last spark of energy. He was 
beaten, but so was I. No more fishing 
that day! 

During our last week of fishing, we 
caught from eight to twelve tarpon a day, 
weighing from 60 to 145 pounds. At sun- 
down, in early darkness, and with the 
rising moon, the tarpon would strike 
savagely. Often a double-header, hooked 
after dark, made us sweat and swear and 
ultimately laugh or grumble. 

Thad said some of the summer tarpon 
weigh well over 200 pounds. The largest 
ever taken on The Ladyfish was 196 
pounds. 

The final interesting episode of our fish- 
ing fell to Zane. It was on a warm after- 
noon that predicted summer. I had laid 
away my rods and elected to follow Z. G. 
as a spectator. We rode up one of the 
coves which Thad and Z. G. agreed would 
lead to a good locale. Thad and Z. G. 
make a great team, alike as two peas in 
a pod in matters relating to fishing—al- 
ways hopeful, always cheerful, instensely 
interested in every bird, fish, or turtle, 
and with fish sense which is usually in- 
fallible, and has brought them the best of 
results through years of association. 


I KEPT my boat close upon theirs. For 
some distance no tarpon showed. Thad 
announced one presently. “There! See 
him ?” 

A wave on the water showed with what 
speed the tarpon was departing. 

“Where there’s one, there are others,” 
Z. G. sang out. 

Soon he pointed out a tarpon lying 
motionless a few mches under the surface. 
“I'll have a whack at that fellow,” said 
Zane. 

“He'll go less than a hundred,” was 
Thad’s comment. “Let’s pass him up and 
look for a larger one.” 

Z. G. agreed to this, but reluctantly. 

We worked quietly upstream, part of 
the time in cooling shade. I sighted sev- 
eral tarpon. They made no attempt to 
move, although we passed very close to 
them. I am sure they were asleep. 

Z. G., making imperative gestures, sud- 
denly waved me back and held up two 
fingers, signifying two tarpon in one spot. 
My boatman thrust an oar into the mud 
to check us quickly, and Thad, ahead, did 
likewise. Z. G. cast his bait at the very 
nose of the tarpon. Our suspense was 
short- lived. We had instant action, but 
‘ne wrong kind. There was a terrific 
smash of water as both tarpon left for 


parts unknown, hiding their egress in 
muddy furrows. 
“Huh!” ejaculated Thad. “Those fel- 


lows 
death,” 


weren't asleep. We scared ’em to 





Kicker 


%-0Z OF 74-02. 
weedless or plain 


$1.00 


“Our best luck was with the 
Weedless Kicker. Not only 
caught bass but also landed three 
nice muskies with it, at Sissebe- 
gama Lake, Wis. Our biggest 
bass weighed 5% pounds an 7 of 
course was caught by the Mrs. 
If there were bass in a lake, we 
got em with the kicker.” 


BOB SCHMIDT, 
Atchison, Kan. 


I designed this bait specially for bass, 

but she looks good to all game-fish. 

Showy color, lots of action and mighty 

easy to fish with. Photo shows yours 

truly with a sample catch. Maybe I 
can help you get more fish— 


Send for my new literature on 
Bait Casting. 


Fred Arbogast 


(Bait Casting Champion) 
4 Water Street Akron, Ohio 





patterns, $1.00 per assortment. 


25 yd. Enamelled Lines 25c each. 


1127-17th St. 








ping its wings. Never was 
. o tlikeit. All metal. 

ASHY! Easy to cast 
or reel. Semi- Ri Single 4-0 hook. For 
allgametish-eithereasting trolling ordipping. 
Length of Lure 244”. Weight % oz. Finished 
in, Nickel, Copper or Brass. $1.00 at your deal- 
er’s or Postpaid direct. FREE Circular. 


H.G.ALLEN &CO., Dept.1, PEORIA, ILL. 


AigB Puzzling Invention! 
jig Bu Imitates alive bug flap- 
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Special—1 doz. assorted Midget-Eyed Dry Flies, 


Ogden Smith Double Wing Snelled Dry Flies, all sizes. 
Everything for the fisherman. 


E. H. STEUCK 





















Catch More Fish in 1931 


Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
pan fish. Send for your HINTS— 
IT’S FREE. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co., 261 High St., Logansport,Ind. 











‘Fishing 1 Tackle That’ s Fit For F: Fishing 


Two each of 6 different | 
Every fly fisherman should have this assortment. 

Hooks and all patterns $1.50 doz. 
Prices quoted on request. 


Denver, Colo. 


Size 15 hooks. 


veo PEKE 













WORLD’S 
NEWEST 
CASTING ROD 
A one-piece, hex, 
split bamboo (Tonkin), 
aluminum wrapped; 
strongest split casting rod 

ie. Standard length, stand- 
ard weight. Newest rod out! 
You'll want it! 


ance, 



























521B Court Street 








“Something New and Better”’ 
Won't back-lash; is gearless, free spool, 
easiest thumbing, instantly adjustable to 
weight or bait—long accurate casts easy. 
Feather weight but strong as steel. 
“Some reel,” 


brake, oils itself, pyralin han- 
dies. Fits any rod. 


SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


. Pekin, Ill. 


“Dealers Wanted 
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sez users. Perfect bal- 


bronze bearings, friction 


FREE LITERATURE 
describing these two 
wonderful inventions 
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Kingfisher » 
Fly Rod 


4 $15 Value- 


a Another Max Cook 


PAI” Sensation! 


With Aluminum Case! 


No. 102A—A beautifully balanced 6- 
strip split bamboo fly rod with real 
backbone and wonderful action. 
Shaped solid cork handle. Agatine 
runner and tip-tops. Rolled welt 
ferrules. Hardened _ steel snake 
44 guides. Handsome browntone color 
with green and black wrappings. 
Comes with extra tip, packed in 
cloth bag and aluminum case. 8% 
{ ft. 54% oz.; 9 ft. 6 oz.; 9 ft. 6% oz. 


No. 102—Kingfisher Rod—6-strip 
. split bamboo with hardened steel 
guides and offset tip-tops. Brown- 
tone, yellow windings. Rolled welt 
ferrules. Extra tip. Same weights 
and lengths as No. 102A. Packed in 
cloth case. A genuine $10 value for 
DUI isnt ticcpaniorneicsaeab bene cebeaenctondescacanen $5 


v Shipped Subject to Examination 
souTH REEL “0°74 Price! | 
1200—South Bend, *g* 


$ 























level-wind, 


No. 
anti-backlash 
Only a 
new, 
Special 


reel. Regular $20 
limited number of 
carrying factory 


value. 
these. All 
guarantee. 








MASTER JIFFY—16 inch—$3- 2) | 


No. 4116—Regular $6.75 Master Jiffy Tackle Kit. 
Sturdy new one-piece, seamless, never-leak construc- 
tion Top and bottom stamped from single sheets of 
plate steel. Always absolutely water-tight. Round cor- | 
ners—no seams or corners to spring open under heavy 
usage or abuse. Tray automatically lifts up and moves 
over when top is opened. Everything instantly accessible. 
Plated fittings. Corbin lock and key. Finished with 


extra heavy green crackle finish enamel, baked on. Ab- 
solutely guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


JIFFY ANGLER — Saf — $2.75 


No. 1416—Jiffy Angler—Same as Master Jiffy, except 
dark maroor color. 16-in. Regular $5.50 Value. 


Write for our folder and catalog in color showing 
hundreds of bargains at 142 price and less. 


MAX COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Fst, 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


Nation’s Leading Underpriced Sporting Goods House 


Never F Backlash 


with this 














No. 108F 





Direct Drive REEL 


A favorite with many for Bait-Casting and Trolling. Reel 

is 434 inches diameter. Capacity, 100 Fn of iY Ib. test silk 
e. No gears or other delicate parts to wear -epoolin 

—free from back es, and is engily taken apart. Thumb ope ted 


Drag Brake on Hub. “e line guide an: d adjus al sc brake, 
which releases instantly on winging in. cellent for trolling with a 
wire bide me maspeveie pie Ketel z iver and See » . line capacity 3 
sion ° 
—— A... ae. 4 = nicke! = ver an Muminum, 8 rt < 
eng ool ae 
w rINONA REE essen. 


Two new styles, No. 105F, without 
y’ out spool 


without loser hes —- tes so No. click 

spool encloser, w! spool * 

ree = vents line coming off or tengiing: Price $7.50. 
if dealer t i 

encloser pes on receipt of _™ nenees 

Write for Free (4@ 
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a more protected cove, a little far- 
ther on, where the water was quiet as a 
mill pond, Z. G. located another tarpon. 
| He soon found that a second fish lay near 
the first, a buster, so Thad said. Both 
fish were asleep. The chance to hang one 
seemed sure. 

Z. G. made a quick cast. 
Set he takes it,” said Thad. 


HE bait struck the water with a splash 

that beat any alarm clock I ever heard. 
The big fish, who was probably dreaming 
of a nice fat mullet, must have come to 
with his mouth open, for almost at once 
Zane’s line paid out. No sooner had the 
tarpon seen and snatched the bait than he 
caught sight of the boat. He vanished like 
a streak, making the reel scream merci- 
lessly. Z. G. soaked him good and hard. 
There came a mighty crash. An immense 
tarpon, gold and silver, hurtled out of the 
water. His leap seemed arrested in the 
air. His gills were wide open. They 
quivered as he shook his mighty head. His 
whole body vibrated. I saw the bait go 
flying through the air and the hook back- 
lash. An overwhelming sense of disap- 
pointment filled me. With a loud smack 
the tarpon fell back into the stream. There 
was a swirl on the water. Had he dis- 
appeared? No! He was not too sure yet 
that he was free. He surfaced far ahead, 
then tore over the stream in a mad gallop, 
the gallop that is inevitably outward and 
away. 


Bargain Bass 
(Continued from page 23) 


that big one, Warry!” I laughed, and the 
fish willingly obliged me. It cost him his 
head. 

In a very short time we had three bass 
not under 2 pounds, and, while this may 
seem a bit jocular, we were actually par- 
ticular which fish we would permit to get 
himself caught! There were two other 
canoes scouting other corners of the lake, 
and the chances were strong for an over- 
supply of fish. We switched to a single- 
hook feathered ace, and when we floated 
over some big small-mouths drifting aim- 
lessly among the sunken rocks, we lost 
no time tickling their chins with the spin- 
ner. And how those huskies did wallop 
the red feather! 

Warry took a 4-pounder and I caught 
one 1%4-pounds less important. The hook 
came readily out of my fish’s lip, but my 
partner had difficulty, and while he did his 
“cussing” I let the breeze move the canoe 
gently along, and watched for the next 
victim. Two middleweights looked inter- 
esting down there, but they were not cham- 
pions. Suddenly a veritable monster hove 
in sight and he was the all-American I 
was looking for. What a trophy! 


APPILY, my _ heavyweight yielded 
readily to temptation and shot straight 
up from the bottom to seize the feather 
when I had no more than dropped it in 
the lake. We struck simultaneously. 
Perhaps that brute weighed 6 or 7 
pounds—nobody knows. For five minutes 
I couldn’t get a glimpse of him, but sud- 
denly there was a swirl right beside the 
craft, and the champion hurled himself 
clear of the water in a mighty leap straight 
across the canoe. In his flight ‘water 
dropped from him onto my lap, and instant- 
ly he slapped the water on the other side of 
the canoe. The fighting Dougherty Irish- 
man became the hero in just another fish 
story. Strange to say, of the six of us 
only two believe that story. Thank heaven 
I had an eye witness with me! 
The next day or so was too inclement 








to permit of shore casting, and while four 
of the boys played poker in the tent, Guys 
and I donned the slickers and paddled out 
for lake trout. A drizzling rain, swept 
by wind, chilled us to the bone, but for 
two hours we trolled the otter tail jn 
about 100 feet of water. At last a lusty 
yank greeted the trailing copper line, and 
ugly skies were promptly forgotten as Gus 
began that very difficult task of winding 
the stiff copper line on the big, squeaking 
reel against the vigorous objection of the 
finny stranger down below. The stubby 
rod rapped against the rim of the craft 
with each tug of the “trote,” as the Sud- 


bury natives call them. 

“My hands are frozen stiff,” said Gus 
after a while. “Here—you grind the 
organ.” 

The 10-cent gloves I wore had pre- 
served a little warmth in my fingers, enough 


to complete the ordeal of “grinding the 
organ,” as Gus described it. How I would 
like to have had that trout on a full-length 
rod with a silk line! Perhaps the bass is 
the gamest fish that swims, but I have a 
tremendous respect for the rushes and 


Scrapping devils of Dougherty 


lunges of the salmon trout! This one 
weakened with the change of pressure, and 
soon came to the surface belly skyward 
Gus lifted him in with the net and the 
fight began all over again. Eventually, 
however, Mr. Trout gasped out his last, 
and lay quite still. Seven pounds of war- 
rior he was, and cold as a block of ice. 


O! THERE were salmon trout as well 

as bass in Dougherty, eh? Now, 1 
only there should prove to be wall-eyes 
and great northern pike, too, what more 
could we want? The following day the 
skies cleared, and the poker players de- 
serted the cards and canvas for the rods 
and the open. When they returned, which 
was mighty soon, four big wall-eyes. 
weighing from 5 to 7 pounds came with 
them! ‘Tn my opinion there is no better 
eating than the wall-eye. The meat }5 
sweet and white and tender, the bones are 
few, and he is an easy fish to skin and 
clean. 

The lust for bigger and better fish hav- 
ing thereby been abated for that partic- 


















jar day, Ernie and I went abroad in 
quest of a new supply of blueberries. It 
might be supposed that this must prove a 
wild substitute for the thrill of catching 
fish, but I venture to say that no hunter 
of wild animals ever bagged a trophy more 
satisfying in the capture than was the ex- 
treme pleasure we derived in our hunt for 
the magic berry patches, nor did they ex- 
perience a thrill more exultant than the 
discovery of a bush of monster-sized 
berries. 

Ernie seemed to have a nose for blue- 
berries. I would think him lost, only to 
discover him later in the midst of a patch 
of the kind to inspire a painter to a for- 
tune, or a bear to a meal. There would 





Sunrise at camp 


be Ernie, nearly waist deep in a field of 
glorious blue, with one hand raking huge 
berries into a hat, and the other into an 
open place in his face. And the berries 
that boy had in his hat! Several were 
as large as a cherry! 

Equal proportions of berries and batter, 

cooked on a hot griddle, make the camper’s 
greatest delight—the blueberry flapjack. 
There is something astonishing in what a 
blueberry pancake will do that the ordinary 
cake will not; it affords the consumer the 
capacity for double consumption. I have 
always struck the wrong note when I have 
insisted that a meal of twenty three-to-the- 
griddle flapjacks is nothing out of the 
ordinary; but I take my hat off to Gus, 
who, always a staunch cynic, put thirty 
away neatly. Add to that the fact that 
our morning diet consisted entirely, with- 
out change, of pancakes, prunes and coffee, 
it becomes apparent how magical was this 
wilderness fruit. 
_ Frederick Lake, Stouffer Lake and the 
Sturgeon River lie just beyond Dougherty. 
We allowed ourselves a day’s leave, and 
went on a brief trip of exploration. Being 
a bit used to the loveliness of Dougherty, 
wished to reassure ourselves of the 
unsurpassed beauty of this lake over any 
all others which might lie in the 
neighborhood. 

The portage from Dougherty to Fred- 
erick was dangerous but brief. We slid 
the canoes into the water, ready for the 
takeoff to the Stouffer portage. But a 


we 


ary 
and 





most interesting looking log stuck its jagged | 


nose into the air from a deep pool at the 


mouth of the stream, and the journey must | 


needs be delayed while Warry takes just 
one cast with his red-feathered ace toward 
yonder log. 


NE cast was all he needed. Even before 


the lure struck the water a 4-pound | 
bass leaped out and seized the thing, much | 
After that what | 
the | 


to his disappointment. 
cared Warry about the delights of 
sturgeon? Roy and Cy, the curiosity twins 
of the group, felt the call of the unknown, 
however, and prevailed upon Gus and 
Ernie to penetrate the beyond, leaving 
Warry and me to the sporting promise 
of Frederick. A most inviting bay ex- 
tended to the west, beautifully littered with 
fallen trees and rock bars. There was a 
big black bear in it, too, taking a drink. 
So this was Frederick! 

Perhaps the lake resented the superiority 
of its sister lake, Dougherty, and was de- 
termined to make a strong bid for our 
favor. There was a noticeable savagery 
in the way those Frederick small-mouths 
went for the plugs we showed them, and 
a maddening ease with which they man- 
aged to wrap the line around the snags. 
In four hours, eight selected beauties 
dangled from the stringer. 

The last two days we contented our- 
selves with casting from the island, and 
managed to ensnare enough fish to make it 
interesting. Thoughts of home, a hot bath, 
a shave, and a change of clothing became 
topics of conversation. For three weeks 
we hadn’t seen a razor, and the clothes 
we wore had not been off our backs in 
all that time except for a chilly dip or 


two into the benumbing waters of 
Dougherty. Truly, they were a bit soiled. 


There had been no complaint about the 
diet, but when Gus mentioned steak and 
gravy one evening, all eyes turned south- 
ward. The next morning, so did all hands. 
May God never allow fire to visit the 
shores of Dougherty. May woodmen spare 
those exquisite hills. May all men, should 
they go to see the most charming spot 
on the continent, leave it as they will find 
it—-wholly and absolutely lovely, wild and 
peaceful. May all sportsmen, as sportsmen 
would, partake only moderately of its 
treasures for all days to come! 


Bluebills of Point Mugu 


(Continued from page 33) 
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and Jim, too, is having the same trouble. | 


I get out the jackknife and scrape a bit, 
but the sand blows into the mechanism as 
fast as I take it out. 
is gummed up for today. 
“T can’t close the gun, it’s stuck!” I reply 


I’m afraid the gun | 
Jimmy yells, | 


that we'll have to give up the ship, as the 


situation is hopeless. 
I tell Jimmy to get the camera and shoot 
one more shot, one of the blind in the 


sandstorm. It will give the story authen- 
ticity. He digs up the camera and we get 
ready. The sand almost blinds us and |] 


have my doubts as to the outcome. Every- 
thing is set, however, and the drifting sand 
is slowly covering the ducks at the edge of 
the blind. Jimmy touches the trigger and 
it fails to go. The camera, too, is jammed 
with sand. 

A bit chagrined, we decide to leave. We 
have no alternative. A couple of canvas- 
backs come over us with the wind, but 
they are safe as far as we are concerned. 
They circle proudly and land in the bay, 
their black and white wings fluttering be- 
fore they glide to the water. Jimmy re- 


sents their seemingly satisfied appearar e 
goes 


and down and throws a rock at 
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PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since 1864 












‘or 





To every man, woman or youth wholikes to fish, we 
will send FREE a copy of Pflueger’s Pocket Catalog 
149. Here, in a handy book, are the facts about fish- 
ing you should know—weight, location, feeding 
habits, etc., of 51 leading game fish—valuable tips 
on casting, selection of tackle and how to use it. 
This Catalog will improve your “‘know-how’’ on 
fishing; so will Pflueger Fishing Tackle improve your 
skill. Made by the third generation of Pfluegers 
—specialists for 67 years. Leading sporting goods 
-dealers sell Pflueger Fishing Tackle—Reels, Baits, 
etc., for any kind of fishing in fresh or salt water. 
Mail the coupon for your Fishing Catalog FREE! 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Dept. OLR-6, Akron, Ohio 


tomy 
SUPREME Reel 
Level Winding— 
Anti-back-lash— 
Quadruple Multi- 
plying. Arevelation 
instrength, lightness 
and line capacity. 


No. 1573. Price, $25 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT Reel 
Level Winding— 

Anti-back-lash. 

No. 1993J Jeweled, 

Price $10.00 


AKRON Level 
Wind Reel 
No. 1893— 


Price $5.00 


PFLUEGER PAL-O-MINE MINNOW 

Fifteen 

Finishes. 
Two Sizes— 


75¢ to $1.00 


“MAIL 


SSS 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO, 

Dept. OLR-6, Akron, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me without cost Pflueger’s 
Pocket Catalog No. 149. 
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“FISHERMAN’S 
LUCK” ae 


Three-in-One cleans, oils and prevents 
rust and corrosion to keep tackle in 
“catching” condition. Because it is blended 
from animal, mineral and vegetable 
oils, 3-in-One does all these things better 
than ordinary oils can. Use it on reels; steel, 
cane and bamboo rods; to waterproof lines. 
All stores; handy cans and bottles. Sample 
and “‘Dictionary of Uses” sent free. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 292 

170 Varick St., New York 
260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Que. 


3in-One Oil 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 











Finest Folding 
Boat Made 


Send for 
New ESKANOE 
CATALOG, FREE! 


Sturdy, speedy, 
vacation trips, 
Easily carried. 
Finest construction, 
special untearable, 
locking frame. 

6 models for every purpose. Priced from $78 


KAYAK BOAT CO. 


170 West 83rd St., fourth floor, New York City 


STUBBY 


the Eskanoe is unsurpassed for 
hunting, ‘fishing, cruising, sailing. 
Made water ready in 15 minutes. 
lightweight wooden skeleton, 
vulcanized cover. Automatic 

















A COM TE 
FISHING sean 
ASK YOUR DEA 

OR WRITE FOR CInCULAR 
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AMERICAN og ty ce, 
DAYTON, OHIO, 


FISHERMEN 


A perfect non-skid chain for Fishing Boots. 





light weighing only 6 0z. apiece. Easy 

on the feet. Makes wading a pleas- 

ure. Very strong and service- 

able. Made to fit any 

aml boot. When ordering 
pgm state size of boot. 


—e tts 


em, a 


$2.50 postpaid 
Perfect Non-Skid Chain Co. 


5711 Munhall Rd. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Reaching for one almost directly 
overhead 


them. What irony. They leave pronto! 


| And we leave pronto! 


On our way back to the point we see 
ducks galore—canvasbacks, sprig, and six 
beautiful mallards. Jimmy sees a bluebill 
farther along and finding a rock, walks 
down to the water’s edge with an evil 
look in his eye. The bluebill paddles 
around defiantly. Jimmy throws three 
rocks before he finally takes off amid a 
white churning of water.. We laugh and 
amble down the point, the sand stinging 
our ears and blowing down our necks. 
Again we think of the old-timers and their 
duckblind philosophy—“Bluebills bring bad 
luck !” 


The Pioneer Gunmaker 
(Continued from page 25) 


Model 1917, and the Browning Automatic 
Rifle, Model of 1918. The types of Brown- 
ing machine guns included both ground and 
airplane models, as in the case of the 
Lewis, which the former displaced in much 
the same manner as the Colt revolver 
had been displaced by the Colt .45 auto- 
matic, also a product of Mr. Browning’s 
ingenuity. 

The Browning automatic rifle, together 
with the machine gun of the same name, 
both of which the writer has had the 
pleasure of handling many times, may be 
said to be the crowning achievements of 
a long line of superb ordnance inventions. 
Though its entrance into the great war 


| was comparatively late, the rifle was not 


RODaAvno beh 


Very | 


long in becoming a favorite with those who 
prefer rapid-fire shoulder arms. 

This arm, which fires at the rate of 500 
shots per minute, is very simply but 
strongly constructed, and the dismounting 
and assembling can be accomplished with- 
out the aid of a single tool unless the 
barrel and gas cylinder are removed, which 
necessitates the use of a special spanner 
| wrench provided in the accompanying kit. 
The weight of the loaded gun (20 shots) 
is 16 pounds, 15 ounces. 

It might be said that a Browning pis- 
tol was instrumental in beginning the war, 
and that the machine gun and rifle had 
a great deal to do with bringing it to a 
close. 

When “the war to end war” was over, 
one of Browning’s admiring friends said: 
“John is like the undertaker who put in 
a line of baby-carriages; he was on at 
both ends.” 


N BELGIUM, Browning had been man- 

ufacturing guns since 1898. ‘The Fab- 
rique Nationale of Liege manufactures 
five models of Browning automatic pis- 
tols, a .22 caliber repeating rifle, a high- 
power automatic sporting rifle, and the 
Browning automatic shotguns in both 12 
and 16 gauge. In 1913 the Liege plant 
celebrated the manufacture of its one- 
millionth Browning automatic pistol. This 


was the first time in history that 1,000,009 
pistols of the same model had ever been 
produced. The company held elaborate 
festivities and the Belgian Government 
joined in the celebration. John M. Brown- 
ing was the guest of honor and was made 
a Chevalier of the Order of Leopold by 
King Albert. Two gold automatic pistols 
were struck off. One of these was pre- 
sented to Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany and 
the other to the inventor. 

As he grew older, it seemed that his 
inventions increased in volume. And as 
his patents increased, his wealth increased, 
and it is estimated that his income over a 
period of thirty years was well over $1,000 
per day. We might in truth reverse the 
above statement and say that as his wealth 
increased, his patents increased, and there 
could be no greater proof than this that 
Mr. Browning was free from the taint of 
money-grasping. He lived for the sake 
of work, and more work. 

Unlike a great many famous inventors, 
Mr. Browning was not in the least an 
eccentric. In fact, he was very genial and 
broadminded, and his friends unanimously 
agreed that there was no more compan- 
ionable man anywhere. He was essentiall; 
a home-loying man. When he was not 
marketing his patents in the East, or run- 
ning off to Europe on business, he was 
generally to be found at home with his 
family or else busy in his little workshop. 
His favorite indoor diversion was strum- 
ming on the banjo. One of his best 
friends declared some time ago that in his 
recollection the most vivid life picture of 
Mr. Browning was that of the dignified 
gentleman (he was 6 feet 3 inches tall) 
sitting in a corner and picking out the 
strains of “The Blue Danube.” 


H« WAS a great believer of the health- 
giving treatment afforded by the out- 
of-doors. He was an indefatigable walker, 
a duck hunter of more than ordinary note, 
and a fisherman, and was very proficient 
at the gun club traps with one of the 
guns which he had himself designed. 
When he started to go anywhere, snow 
nor rain nor sleet ‘could stop him. He 
simply put on his hat and went. His 
close contact with the great arms experts 
and military leaders of the world made 
his company much sought, and this em- 
barrassed him at times. He did not han- 
ker to be considered an expert on any- 
thing. This modest and unassuming dis- 





Mr. Browning admiring one of his 
grandchildren 
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stops skin itching. Use freely for summer 
\ rashes, insect bites, prickly heat, ivy poison- 
ing, toe-itch, sunburn. First application 
instantly soothes, heals—retards infection. 
’ Keep Zemo handy for cuts and bruises. Fine 


for after shaving. It’s safe, antiseptic, grease- 
) less, invisible. Ask any druggist for this 
20 year old healing remedy. 35*, 60¢, $1.00. 
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@ FISH ROD 
CARRYING CASE 


Price Solves the problem of safe 
transportation of rods by auto, 
s 7 canoe, etc., and a place to keep 
. them at home. Made of heavy 
white builder’s canvas ie 
with high grade black e 
Postpaid leather with leather handle. 
Opened and closed instantly with auto- 
matic fastener. Holds 3 to 5 rods. Size 
54"x42”. 
Price postpaid $2.75. 


Send for free sample of leather and 
canvas, also free catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
Me 286 Main St. Freeport, Maine 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Only Manu- 
facturing Specialists 
If you’re a true angler who is 
bent on properly enjoying this 
glorious sport, you’ll ‘‘pattern 
your game’ after that of the 
weather-beaten, leather-skinned old 
timers whose very livelihood de- 
pends upon their catches. Cer- 
tainly, none can question their 
™ sincerity, when, once interrogated, 
they point out that the height of 
folly is to purchase fishing tackle from uny Tom, 
Dick and Harry—that you are off to the only cor- 
rect start when you place reliance in Specialists in 
fine tackle. Anglers ourselves, since 1867, we own 
and conduct our own factory. We strive to build 
nothing less, nothing but, the finest tackle. Today, 
we are justifiably proud that Edward vom Hofe Tackle 
sets re —— by which fine tackle is judged. 
Sen in stamps for 168 page catalog 
EDWARD VOM HOFES CO.,92-E Fulton Street, New York City 
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Don’t let mosquitos, black flies, 
gnats and other pests spoil your 
Dri pry 7 splied. ; = for 
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a lo outdoor trip complete 
Sout without it 50c for 2 cumes bottle at 
eect dealers. 
FREE ID BAIT COMPANY 
Samole 506 fitch dy a South Bend, Indiana 
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Are you anxious to land that big 

Fiala aw, fa or Pickerel this sea- 

i son? so, supply yourself with 

Albertson's Indian , iy A sure-fire killer. Not 

Ean experiment. Worthy of a place in any tackle 

= box. To insure your limit, have a set with you on 

your next trip. Equipped with heavy Feathered 

Weedless, or beautiful Bucktail, on 6-0 treble hooks, 
$1.50. Troll or cast. Send cash or check. 


T. A. Albertson, 13422 Darley Ave., Cleveland, 0. 











S. E. KNOWLES co. 
977 HOWARD ST.. SAN FRANCISCO. 








| this pioneer type of 








position was doubtless inherited from his 
sire, who had worded his advertisement 
so carefully: “and he thinks they may not 


be equalled this far East, though farther | 


It is a far cry from 
advertising to the 
salesmanship in 


West they may be.” 


“high-power” 
vogue today. 

M. S. Browning often spoke of the back- 
ward traits of his famous brother in this 
respect. Many were the quibs passed 
about him, and on more than one occasion 
one of the brothers appeared at the head 
of the stairs leading into the workshop; 
and called: “Come on down, John, and 
meet so-and-so.” But if this were in- 
tended as a joke, it didn’t register as in- 
vended, for Browning, busy at his work- 
bench, would not even turn around. He 
was oblivious to everyone and everything 
when working on an invention. 

A few years ago, an arms 
turer of international reputation 
at the Browning store and asked to see 
the inventor. “Go rig ht up,” said M. S., 
who enjoyed this, “he is in the work- 


type ce 


| shop.” 


HEN a half-hour had elapsed, the 
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manufac- | 
called | 


visitor came back into the store and | 


complained that he could not find Mr. 
Browning. “Only one man is up there,” 
he explained, 
or janitor in overalls, 
him to say a word!” 


and I couldn’t get 


“and he is a deaf mechanic | 


One of Mr. Browning’s closest friends | 


was G. L. Becker, Ogden manufacturer, | 
sportsman, and skilled marksman. The 
inventor was always intensely interested 


in and proud of Becker’s shooting ability, | 


and generally gave him the honor of try- 
ing out new inventions before they be- 
cane patented. On one occasion Brown- 
ing was hard at work on a problem for 
the French Government when Becker 
came to him and said: “John, they are 
asking me to put on something new in 
the line of target shooting. I believe that 


if I could get you to make me a good | 


chimes target, one that is durable and 


on which I can play a pretty little tune 


with bullets, it will go over big.” 

“I'll make you a target,” promised 
3rowning, whose mind instantly leaped 
into action for his friend, while the French 
Government waited. He worked on this 
for several days, and when he had fin- 


| ished Mr. Becker had a chimes target so 





perfect and durable that he is still using it. 

After the World War, Mr. Browning 
added to his inventions an anti-aircraft 
machine gun and also one for special air- 
plane use. Of the number of patents 
turned out by the inventor, the writer has 
no correct figures. But in 1924, two years 
before his death, he had twelve patents 
pending. He was the Edison of guns, and 
one thing is practically certain: the auto- 
matic principle in gun manufacture would 
not be with us yet had it not been for 
John M. Browning. 

He seldom talked about his 
tions, but a short time before his death, 
when about to make his sixty-first trip 


to Europe, he did say this: “I always 
think of a_ gun as_ something made 
to shoot easily and effectively. For do- 


ing that, the simplest one is the best.” 
And that principle was followed through- 
out his entire career, the principle of sim- 
plifying a complex piece of mechanism. 
Death overtook the great gunmaker while 


| he was putting on the final touches to an 
| installation for the manufacture of a new 


| shotgun in the Belgium plant. 


And when 
he had passed into the Great Beyond, and 
the contents of his old workshop were 
examined, they found a novel development 
in the way of a new system for building 
a machine gun! 


inven- | 








The Day of High Prices fis 
Fine Reels is Over! 


Progress demands a better reel for less 
money—and today—you don’t have to 
pay $15 to $25 for a silent, smooth 
running, easy casting, long-life reel! 


“The Commander”—one of Bronson’s 
new “Gold Seal” level-winding three- 
piece, take-down reels—is jeweled, 
chromium plated—and will tickle the 
heart strings of the most critical fish- 
erman., Just ask your dealer! 

Write for new colored 

Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


126 State St. Bronson, Mich, 











You’ll never know, till you’ve tried the 


FORRELLE SPINNER No. 1 
It’s areal FISH-GETTER $j °° 
Absolutely Weedless 


Ask your dealer or write 
direct to 


CAST-RIGHT BAIT 
MFG. CO. 





3052 East 78 Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SHOFF TACKLE 
Gets the Big Ones! 


Experienced fishermen everywhere 
recognized the name “SHOFF” as a 
mark of excellence in the field of 
Fishing Tackle. Ask for it by name! 


SHOFF’S NEW 
WEEDLESS 
CASTING 

MOUSE 









@at. Applied Fon 


No. 300C a for 
musky, % oz. $1.25 
weight, ea. 


SHOFF’S GOLD 
HOOK DRY FLIES 


A high-grade divided 
wing trout fly dressed 
on English gold-plated 
forged short shank turn 
down eyed hooks. Fine 
where midget flies are 
needed. More than 75 
patterns. Hooks 
size 6 to 12. Doz $2.00 
W rite for our new 1931 
Catalog. 


Get SHOFF TACKLE at your leading Sporting 
Goods store, or send direct to the manufacturer— 


SHOFF TACKLE Co. 


{Dept. B) Kent, Washington 
We sont ly-Makers’ Materials 





No. — 4 
bass, « $1, 
weight, mi ‘s 
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A Regatta for Everybody 


HOSE of you who have stood on 

shore and watched a fleet of fast little 

outboard-motor hydroplanes tear 
around a course in a hot fought competitive 
race, will admit there can hardly be a 
ereater thrill, No two races are alike. 
Your favorite contestant may come to the 
finish line well in the lead in the first event, 
but flop at the first turn in the next. If a 
breeze springs up suddenly, it may trans- 
form a string of swiftly scooting racing 
boats into a flock of wildly-leaping, wave- 
hopping, water skippers in no time at all. 
The steady roar of a perfect motor may 
suddenly cease with a faint-hearted plop, 
and change a winning hero of one moment 
into an also-ran in the next, especially 
when the gasoline tank runs dry. 

Yes, it is thrilling to watch an out-board 
motor race, particularly if there is a large 
field of contesting boats and they are fairly 
even-matched. 3ut if one entrant con- 
tinues during an afternoon to take most of 
the prize money or trophies, this interest 
wanes. At any rate, the other con- 
testants are sure to get discouraged, and 
probably the spectators will begin drifting 
away from the lake shore back to the 
merry-go-round or the shady lawn. 

In the larger racing events it is possible 
to draw contestants from a wide territory, 
and this in itself usually insures well- 
matched speed and exciting racing. Sut 
there are many smaller races where only 
the local boys get together, and it is un- 
fortunate that sometimes there are not 
enough motors in any one class, or not 
enough really-good motors and boats to put 
up real competition for the amusement of 
the crowd and the race drivers. A well 
attended local race, 
where everybody 
knows Tom and 
Dick and Harry, 
and is rooting en- 
thusiastically for 
one of them—each 
having a show to 
win—is_ probably 
more. interesting 
than any other; 
just like the old 
cow-pasture  base- 
ball of our younger 
days, when the 
team fromthe 
neighboring town 
came over to “show 
‘em how to play.” 

In many locali- 
ties where there is 


soon 


excellent boating 
and lots of out- 
board motors and 


boats, it is next to 
impossible to stage 
a really-good race. 
There may be only 
one or two really- 
good and fast mo- 
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tors in the whole neighborhood, and they 
may be in different classes. But even if 
they are of the same class, there may be 
only one skillful and nervy driver capable 
of taking every speed event. Some of the 
boats are home built and not capable of 
professional speeds, regardless of the motor. 
Yet, in such places, there is a remarkable 
amount of water-sports enthusiasm and 
local pride in home-talent accomplishment. 
But you cannot expect the motor and boat 
owners, nor the spectators, to get “all het 
up” about racing under such conditions. It 
has been tried. Perhaps ten fast boats turn 
out at the first regatta. One or two of 
them are so far superior that the others 
have no show whatsoever. At the next 
regatta there may be three boats to compete 
—and three do not make much of a race. 


HERE is a type of regatta, however, 

in which every one can have his fun— 
yes, everybody on ship and shore alike. 
This type of regatta or race meet or what- 
ever you may choose to call it, for it isn’t 
named it seems, gives the fast hydroplane 
with its four-cylinder power no better break 
than the little single-cylinder kicker on a 
twenty-year-old, water-logged boat. Or at 
least, the rules can easily be cooked up to 
fix it that way. On that account it should 
be possible to get every motor-powered 
tub within driving distance, to show up and 
take a shot at the honors and the prizes. 

Instead of putting on an ordinary speed 
race, for speed alone, put some variation 
and some handicap into it. Make it funny 
as well. Golf, for example, wouldn’t be 


half the game it is if there were no haz- 
ards, sand traps and roughs, which make 





Cra, camping outfit, boat and outboard motor—the connecting links between the 


hot city and a string of wall-eyes 


it easy for the expert to get himself into 
trouble just as well as the first-time dub. 

A program for an afternoon of such fun 
might start off with a real speed race, if 
there are enough well-matched contestants 
to make it worth while. But even though 
there are not enough, some snappy time 
trials will induce the boys to open up and 
give the judges, managers, or whatever 
they are, a chance to get some speed figures 
down on paper for later handicap use. 
(The drivers should not be advised that 
this is the real purpose, or they may 
throttle back in order not to get a severe 
handicap later.) 

After everybody has shown what they 
can do in the way of speed, try an out-and- 
back race. To guard against some of the 
“smart” boys driving out slowly so they 
can get back quickly, run a preliminary. 
Have all contestants line up and start to- 
gether on signal, around a well marked 
course, or, up along the shore line. At 
another given signal from the starter—a 
gun and a flag—they are to stop. Observers 
should then carefully note just how far 
each boat went. That point will be the 
turning point for each boat in the real race. 
Call them all back and have them tie their 
boats securely to the dock. Hold an in- 
struction meeting some little distance away 
—a half block, or, one or two hundred 
yards from the dock. The start is not from 
the dock, but from the meeting place. On 
signal they run to their boats, untie them, 
start the motors, drive out to the turning 
points previously established (which they 
should all reach at about the same time), 
turn around, drive back, tie up again at the 
dock, and run to the starting point which 
thus becomes, also, 
the finish, Of 
course any number 
of variations can 
be worked into a 
race of this sort, 
and anybody can 
win if the turning 
points have first 
been correctly es- 
tablished for each 
boat. There is a 
premium on turn- 
ing abilty, running, 
agilty, quick start- 
ing. And_ straight 
out-and-out boat 
speed doesn’t have 
much to do with 
result. 

Then there is the 
Quick - Starting 
Race. Contrary to 
popular conception, 
perhaps, the easy 
starting of an ou‘- 
board motor is far 
more important in 
its contribution to 
the satisfaction 0! 





most owners, than speed. It is not so diff- 
cult to devise rules to cover a race in which 
most all motors may participate at one 
time, featuring this very valuable charac- 
teristic. Suppose that a short triangular 
course is laid out—about one hundred yards 
around. Let the race go for, say, ten laps, 
each contestant being required to stop his 
motor dead at every turn on the course. Of 
course the larger motors, and the faster 
hulls, will have the benefit of greater speed 
between turns, but the little fellows, the 
chances are, will find it so much easier to 
start that they will stand a good show to 
win. 

It may be necessary to group 
motors of somewhere near size, or, to add 
other handicaps, such for example, as re- 
quiring each driver to paddle his boat with 
the motor dead and tilted for one or more 
laps of the total ten. If there are many 
boats entered in an event of this kind, there 
is sure to be some mighty interesting 


tangles at the turns. 





took them to 
before 


A little stern “kicker” 
their favorite submerged bar, 
the fish had quit feeding 


Generally, one thinks of a hydroplane as 
a very fast craft. But it is about the slow- 
est boat type in existence before it is forced 
to the top of the water into planing posi- 
tion. A Slow Race can offer a lot of sport. 
Take warning, however, and don’t make 
the course too long for some of the little 
craft can creep along at a snail’s pace. The 
idea is simply to award the prize to the 
boat which runs the course in the greatest 
time. Of course there must be no paddle 
dragging or sea anchors. The driver must 


the | 
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show his skill in throttling the motor down | 


to its slowest. He must drop out—no 
fnish—if his motor stops. And he must 
drive a straight course from buoy to buoy. 
Now, using the time trial figures first 
obtained for handicapping purposes, a 
straight Handicap Race may be tried. The 
word “tried” is used advisedly for it will 
probably try the starter’s patience aplenty 
before he has everybody satisfied as to his 
relative position, and has worked out the 
€xact times at which each boat is to start. 
lf the work has been well done and the 
be ats were, and are, performing consistent- 
ly, this can result ‘1 a very exciting finish, 
with the fast ones and the slow ones ap- 
proximately all falling into line as the finish 
line is crossed. 
lhe Relay Race is also interesting. Let 
there be three or four boats on each 
team. There may, for example, be one 


single cylinder kicker on a flat-bottom fish- 
ng boat, a fairly large runabout, a small 
hydroplane, and a really fast outfit on each 
tcam—each type on each team being fairly 
well matched by the other. It is not neces- 


sary to have the slow boat of one team run 
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MODEL 16 
Class A, 8 horse- 
power, utility 
type. Weight 
only 55 pounds. 

Price $135. 





IT’S PORTABLE 


Like two radios in one—the first 
All-Electric Screen-Grid set to 
operate perfectly either from ordi- 
nary light-socket or 6-volt battery 
in car. Plug in anywhere. 7 tubes, 4 
Screen -Grids. Smaller than a_ portable 
phonograph, yet a giant in power. Enor- 
mous volume; golden, undistorted tone; 
needle-point selectivity. Light to carry. 
Attractive—antique brown and gold. Best 
of all, IT’S PORTABLE . << ee 
inexpensive. 


Salesmen, make big money. All you 
need to secure territory is a sample— 
special low cash price to agents. Write: 


FITSCHEN BROS. CO. 


2815 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Red Head Model 16 has everything you 
could possibly desire in an outboard—mar- 
velous flexibility that lets you throttle down 
to ideal trolling or casting speeds—even to 
the point where you can count the propel- 
ler revolutions—yet plenty of speed to get 
you there. It will plane a big 16-footer at 17 
to 18 m.p.h. Its brother motor—the same identical 
motor, only timed and equipped for racing— holds 
every Class A speed record. The new Caille 
is easy to start— dependable always. Best of 
all, the cost is within reach of everyone — truly 
a sensational motor at a sensational price. 


See the new Caille Red Head Model 16 at your 
dealer's or mail coupon for full information. 
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CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY, 6356 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
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CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY, 6356 Second 'Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send, without obligation, free copy of the new 1931 Caille catalog 


Address__ 


State 


“EASE IN THERE 
os» de EEE TiS 


A SOAP-BUBBLE is about the only thing lighter 
than an Old Town Canoe. It takes only a 
twist of the wrist to ‘ease’? her! And you 
don’t break your back when you paddle, or 
portage, with an Old Town. They’re light 
but strong! And they’ll take a terrible beat- 
ing. With an Old Town, you get the Indians’ 
cunning line-of-design, plus the strength that 
modern manufacturing gives. 

Send for free catalog. It shows sailing, 
paddling, and square-stern canoes. Also row- 
boats; canvas-covered outboard boats; din- 
ghies; big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood, outboard 
family-boats: and speedy step-planes. Write 
today. Old Town Canoe Co., 1256 Middle 
St., Old Town, Maine. 








Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, 


sinkable, 
ernments. 
Fair. 


easy to handle, 
carry by hand, 
stronger than wood, 


Fitted for outboard motor 


check as baggage, 
all sizes; non- 


no leaks or repairs; 
safe for family, 
used by U. S. and Foreign Gov- 
Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
Catalogue. 


and on auto, 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St. , Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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its round at the same time as the slow boat 
on the other. Since they all run, things 
are evened up in the long run. Each team 
must carry a passenger. The first boat, 
running with the first boat of the other 
team, takes him once around. He then 
transfers to the second boat and _ goes 
around again. Then to the third, and the 
fourth. If the fast boat on No. 1 team, 
and the slow boat on the No. 2 team, 
run in the first lap, then No. 1 gets well 
ahead, but that just adds to the excitement. 
Things are evened*up again when the tables 
are turned. In the final round, or at least 
at the very finish, it should be nip and tuck, 
provided neither passenger has made a slip 
and held up his procession. If the passen- 
ger is a good swimmer, he may be required 
to swim from one boat .to the other, a 
measured distance at each transfer. In any 
case, he should not be allowed to leave a 
boat until the motor at least has stopped 
dead, nor should 
the operator be al- 
lowed to start his 
motor until his pas- 
senger is safely 
aboard and seated. 

Another interest- 
ing event, but not 
quite so. satisfac- 
tory from the spec- 
tator’s standpoint, 
is the Eeconomy 
Race. Drain all the 
gasoline and. oil 
from each motor. 
Then portion to 
each one the same 
amount of fuel 
mixture per cubic 
inch of piston dis- 
placement of the 
motor. For in- 
stance, if a 20-inch 
Class B motor gets 
one quart of fuel 
mixture, a 30-inch 
Class C motor will 
get three pints, and 
a little 10-inch 
motor only one pint 
of fuel. Line them 
up at the starting 
line and see which 
can start and run 
the farthest around 
the course on the 
amount of fuel pro- 
vided. They should 
be permitted to drive at any speed they 
desire. 

If there are some numbers of small, light 
motors in attendance, some very amusing 
antics and incidents can be created in a 
Washtub Race. Put the little motors on 
large size metal washtubs and let them race 
around the course. If the drivers have 
never before had the experience, they will 
find that they have much to learn of the 
art of steering before they have gone far. 
And it is likely that even though one motor 
is somewhat more powerful than another, 
it cannot gain much over its smaller rival 
on such an unwieldy craft. There may be 
some spills and some disappointments, but 
there will be a lot of laughs, particularly 
if some of the drivers are good clowns. 


ERHAPS someone had better make 

some tentative trials and carry on a bit 
of experimental work before the following 
event is too strongly advertised. There 
might be some bugs in it. The idea is to 
have a good old-fashioned tug-of-war. It 
might be a little difficult to use one long 
rope, although by tying on a lot of shorter 
side lines it could probably be made to 
work. Perhaps the best way would be to 


tie about six ropes to each side of a good, 


Now bring out the mo 
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heavy, strong rowboat. Give each contest- 
ant a line, half on one side, half on the 
other, the two teams being as _ evenly 
matched in power as possible. Of course 
speed ability without power will not count 
for much. Back a way on either side es- 
tablish an imaginary goal line. The team 
which is able to pull the row boat (and the 
opposing team) across its own goal wins. 
Some may assume that brute motor power 
will decide such an issue, but that may not 
be true at all. Some motors get their 
power only at high speed and here the 
motors will not be able to turn up. Again, 
if a large powerful motor is opened up 
wide on a boat which is unable to make any 
headway, the most probable occurrence will 
be violent cavitation and consequent loss of 
pull. The skill of the operator will then 


enter the picture for he will have to handle 
his motor at such a speed as to get the 
pull 


most without getting into trouble. 





‘ 
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A race to test the maneuverability of the 
craft and the skill of the operator is the 
Obstruction Race. A dozen inflated water 
play-balls or small balloons or even inner 
tubes can be anchored in a straight line 
about 20 or 30 feet apart. It is not ad- 
visable to use steel drums or heavy buoys 
as the boats might be damaged in hitting 
them. Each operator is required to drive 
his boat, as fast as possible and against 
time, zig-zag along the line of obstructions, 
passing one on the left, the next on the 
right, and so on to the end and then back 
again. He is disqualified if his boat touches 
any obstruction. If the obstructions are 
placed closely enough together, the slower 
boats should have a fairly good chance of 
making as good time as the faster ones. 
It will probably be impossible, for example, 
for the large fast hydroplanes to get up to 
planing speed. 

The foregoing is just a sample: of what 
the ingenious regatta committee can work 
out in the way of stunts to amuse the crowd 
and to keep the drivers interested. It 
should be kept in mind that the owner of 
a pleasure or fishing boat must be given 
a chance to compete on fair terms with the 
fast, powerful racing boat. If a few trials 
indicate that some one or two boats are 





tor—thar’s bass in them thar weed beds 





able to out-perform all the others, then the 
rules and regulations should be changed to 
still further handicap them and to try their 
skill even more severely. There is lots of 
fun in racing whether you win or not, but 
there is a lot more fun when you can win 
at least once in awhile. The mechanical 
ability to tune a motor, the money to invest 
in highest grade equipment, and the nerve 
and skill to drive at top speeds rests with 
a few. There is no criticism of them, but 
you can’t blame the other fellow if he re- 
fuses to compete with them in more than 
one straight speed event. When you put 
them all on an even basis, you—well, you've 
started something that everybody can share 
with enjoyment. And that is the point. 


HEN there is another angle. Younger 

boys—and some girls—take to outboard 
motoring like ducks to the mill pond. They 
love it. Yet, it is not safe, even though 
it were otherwise 
possible, for them 
to compete in mod- 


ern high - speed 
racing with and 
against big, fast 
motors and older 


drivers. It will not 
be long before these 
youngsters have 
grown up some and 
stepped along to 
where they can 
participate if they 
want to, but in the 
meantime they are 
entitled to some 
consideration. They 
can take part in 
these stunts with- 
out fear or favor 
and thus their in- 
terest and natural 
enthusiasm can be 
carried along into 
future years. Ii 
they are forced 
out of participation 
now, they may stay 
out forever, and 
that’s too bad. 

Just one more 
thought. Possibly 
some day some of 
the boys or girls 
contesting in your 
events will want to 
enter some of the 
big-time, official, sanctioned races. May- 
be some of them will be football play- 
ers in college. Do not offer them cash 
prizes, for that will automatically make 
them professionals, at least in outboard 
motor competition, and it may _ possibly 
cloud their records as amateur participants 
in college sports. Inter-collegiate outboard 
motor racing has already been started and 
may become very popular. 

Every winner lies to crow about it and 
to have definite, tangible evidence of his 
prowess. So, some little merchandise prize 
or trinket that can be hung on the wall or 
placed on the desk or mantel at home 
should, if possible, be awarded to each win- 
ning contestant. It is just one of those 
things that adds to the fun, and makes 
other and better regattas possible. 


Outboard Shorts 


A THREAT against American outboard 
motor boat records has been discov- 
ered. Philip Turner, English driver, it is 
claimed has attained a speed of 55.76 miles 
in a recent trial on the Thames. This is 
nearly 6 miles faster than any American 
record. We expect the new 45 horse power 
American make to beat this record. 












he Outboard 
Service Station 


Construction of Outboard Racer 

Editor:—I am planning on building a_ step 
hydroplane racing boat for a Class B motor. Is 
the V-bow boat as fast or faster than the boat 
that is box like in front—the square-bow type? 
| was planning to build the hull 10 to 12 feet 
long and about 44 to 46 inches wide and about 
14 inches deep. I also plan to use %-inch lum- 
ber on the bottom planking and about the same 
on the sides. What would be best? What kind 
of a board should I use for the stern, to support 
motor? How wide should it be? Do you 
think aero spruce would be good for the ribs 
and planking? How far apart should the ribs 
(forms) be, and what width? Would the sides 
he OK if I made them at right angles to the 
hottom, or straight, and with the boat the same 
width at the bow and stern? Is there any differ- 
ence between the speed of a painted and a yar- 
nished boat? About what per cent of the dis- 
tance from the stern should the step be placed? 
Is 2% to 3 inches OK for the height of the 
step? About what slant should the bottom be 
from the bow to the step and from the step to 
the stern? Is it best to use screws entirely or 
can soft big-headed nails be used on the planking? 
How should the planking be fitted together to 
prevent leaks? About what speeds may I ex- 
pect from a boat of this type with a 1930 (serv- 
ice type) Class B motor?—Ernest Fox, Missouri. 


Answer:—I would first suggest that you write 
to the National Outboard Association, 201 North 





Wells St., Cnicago, Ill, for a copy of the Na- | 


tional Outboard Racing Rules. You will find 
that boats for each class of motor are limited in 


weight, and you will want to get a boat which | 


will come within the limitations, of course. 

Both the broad, flat bow and the pointed bow 
are used on fast boats and both types can claim 
speed records. 
sides: it is claimed that the broad bow is better 
for certain conditions of wind and water; the 
pointed bow for other conditions. I think it is 
certain that the broad, flat-bow type is easier for 
the amateur to build. 

I would recommend clear cedar planking for 
both bottom and sides. Spruce is fine for the 
forms or ribs. The stern should be made about 
151%4 inches high and can well be made of 1%4- 
inch mahogany if you can get it, otherwise, use 
cedar. But the stern must be securely fastened 
to the sides and bottom with angle braces at the 
top and a substantial knee in the middle. 

By all means, use brass screws for all fas- 
tenings, except, perhaps, for the battens which 
may be put in with soft copper nails, clinched. 
To make the seams tight, use a good marine 
glue under the battens—thin strips of planking 


There are arguments on both | 





about two inches wide laid onto each seam or | 


planking joint on the inside. 
forms provide for these. 
Planking on sides and bottom can be as thin 


Notches cut in the 


as % inch if the forms are placed, say, 12 to | 


14 inches apart and everything well braced. 


The boat will be easier to build if the sides | 


are straight, but you will have a better boat if 
you flare the sides an inch or two at the top. 
The bow can be the same width as the stern. 

It is not possible for me to give you the posi- 
tion of the step or its height. The boat would 


have to be designed in its entirety to do that. | 


Only those who have had years of experience 
and who have spent much time and money build- 
ing and experimenting can do that properly. 
Even then, it is a more or less cut-and-try prop- 
osition involving experimental work. 

A light step plane is not easy to build well 
even though one has detailed plans. You will be 
running great risk of disappointment if you at- 
tempt such a boat without having any detailed 
plans at all. I am therefore giving you, sep- 
arately, the names of some concerns who can 
supply you with plans, also those who sell boats 
of this type all ready cut and needing only as- 
sembly and finishing. 

With the motor which you mention—Class B— 
on a good light racing boat, you can probably 
get between 25 and 30 miles per hour with 
good water and weather and everything working 
Properly. Remember, you do not have a tuned 
up racing motor and therefore cannot expect to 
reach record speeds. Of course, individual mo- 
tors vary somewhat. 


A smooth, varnished surface is probably better 
than one that is simply painted.—Editor. 
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$1175—inboard Runabout— 
Length 17-%’, speed 27 M.P.H. 
With Gray V-Drive or Johnson 
Stern Drive. Allin one sociable 
cockpit, 





$64 up—Canoes— Wide bot- 
tom Sportsman modelsof great 
steadiness and carrying capa- 
city. Auto and sailing canoes. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR A BIG SUMMER AFLOAT 


[Penn Yan Boat Co., Inc., Penn Yan, N. Y. ( 12 ) 
| 1 am interested in the boat checked. 





$795—Babyacht-—Length 17- 
4‘ ,26M.P.H. Smartest, small- 
est outboard cruiser afloat, 
Full size double-bed in cabin, 





$175— $685 — Outboard 
Runabouts — 14 to 17-% 
long. Improved models of 
the famous Aristocrat, 
Playmate and Coquette. 











Largest and 
most diver- 
sified line of 
small boats 
in U.S.A. 





NSURE the success of your 
summer by buying one of 
these faster, finer, roomier Penn 
Yan’s. There’s a type for every 
use and water. Outboard and in- 
board runabouts and cruisers, 
canoes, rowboats, sailboats and 
racing craft. 

All Penn Yan boats areseamless 
composite construction with 
patented pyroxylin filler. Boats 
are leak-proof, light and very 
strong. Send for special folders 
on the models that interest you. 


PENN YAN BOAT CO.,INC. 
12 Water Street, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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Going camping, fishing, auto-tour- 
ing? Sleep on air. Save hotel bills. 
Get this light-weight, low-cost 
SLEEPWELL Air Mattress from 
makers of the famous 


AIRO MATTRESS 


Quickly inflated without pump. 
Makes small roll. Easily car- 
ried. Write your name and ad- 
dress in margin for FREE cir- 
cular and Prices on this lowest 
priced line of comfort equip- 
ment for campers. 


The K & W Rubber Company 
104 Rubber St. Delaware, Ohio 
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Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 












ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. 
Won’t snag, tear er leak. Thou- 


sands have seen 10 to 20 years’ hard 
service. Great with outboard mo- 
tors. In government use here and 
abroad. Boat builders since 1890. 
Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write today for latest litera- 
ture and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
66 Second St. Miamisburg, Ohio 











GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class—Built only byKidney— 
used by more than 10; leadi sportsmen. 
Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc’ ‘bent. By West De Pere, Wisconsin 
nm ms, Inc., - By ’ 
ChicagoVon Lengerke & Antonis, 33 South Wabash Ave. 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—For Every Pur- 
pose and Every Purse—The very fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for family use, and a strictly up- 
to-date line of S Plane Racing Models. Holders 
World’s Outboard Endurance Record. 


Rowboats 
$48.00 

and up— 
Most complete line ever offered, at real moncy- 
Canoes Saving Prices. 













$50.00 

and up— 

Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable, Many color inations. 


Motor 
Boat 
$745 
Mahogany Runabout. 16and 18ft. Speed 25 to 35 
mi. per hr. Complete with 4-cycle motor 
including electric starter andreverse gear. 


\TALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 
Pleasestate the kind of boat youareinterestedin (45) 


TWO LARGE FACTOR! 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG, CO. 
218 Ann St. rite to 118 ElmSt. 

PESHTIGO, WIS. \Zither Place} CORTLAND,N.Y. 









Outboard Racing Boats 
SUPREME IN SPEED 
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‘Maurice H. Decker 
Ax Craft for Campers 
By Maurice H. Decker 


F THE bottom of your canoe were 
suddenly ripped wide open on a hidden 
rock, and the craft swamped so quick- 

ly you could save only one piece of equip- 
ment, which would you choose—your rifle 
or the ax? Consider the question a mo- 
ment before you decide. You may not 
realize how important your decision is 
going to be, how much it might influence 
others in judging the extent of your wood- 
craft knowledge and experience. 

Old Sam Lake, a guide of fifty years’ 
experience, told me he put this question 
to many of the hunters who had hired him 
to show them through the timber of north- 
ern Michigan. He asked it simply to save 
himself useless trouble and effort. For old 
Sam confessed that, “If a feller picked out 
the rifle, I didn’t waste any time tryin’ to 
show him things. But once and a while 
some keen young chap would sing out that 
he took the ax. He was the one I took 
pains with. I knew he had some sense 
to start with, even if he didn’t know birch 
trees from pine.” 

The tenderfoot, inexperienced in the 
ways of the wilderness, would likely grab 
his high-powered rifle in such an emer- 
gency, and put forth every effort to win 
shore with it safely in his hands. But the 
wise old-timer, with a highly developed 
bump of outdoors lore to keep his hat from 
settling down over his ears, would save 
the precious ax and let his rifle go to the 
bottom. 

For in expert hands and rightly used, 
the ax will give most of the things a 
rifle can provide and’ many that it can’t. 
The ax enables the wrecked or stranded 
woodsman to procure fire, food, and 
shelter, the three things necessary for com- 
fortable life in the woods. 

The old-timer will cut easily ignited fuel 
for his fire with the ax, will even con- 
struct a fire drill with it in case his 
matches are wet or destroyed and secure 
a blaze without them. He can cut and 
build a shelter and bed, together with such 
crude wilderness furniture as his camp 
requires. With the ax blade he will strip 
off birch bark sheets and fold them into 
cups or a kettle, in which he actually can 
boil water and meat. 


O OBTAIN food, he will build dead- 
falls or trap pens with his ax. He may 
even knock over an awkward porcupine with 
the head, and, if he finds a bee tree, the 
keen blade brings down the store of wild 
sweet within reach. He can chop logs and 
build a raft to carry him on down the river 
or across a lake. All of these things and 
many more are within reach of the woods- 
man who has saved his ax and brought 
it safely to land. 
But a rifle in the inexperienced hands of 
a man who would choose it in preference 
to his keen ax would provide only one 
of the three essentials—food—and probably 
not that regularly or surely. The ax takes 
the place of matches, knife, and gun in ad- 
dition to being an ax, while the rifle is 








A general-purpose three-quarters size 
ax adapted to all forms of camping 


simply a weapon with which to shoot. 

These are some of the reasons why the 
old woodsman guards his ax so zealously, 
is so careful in handling its blade and 
helve, and why he prefers that you do not 
chop with it into the first knot or stump 
you see. In fact, he much prefers that you 
do not use his ax at all, but leave to him 
whatever timber cutting is neccessary in 
camp. 


XES are made in a number of differ- 
ent sizes and lengths, and at times the 
novice is puzzled to know which he should 
select and add to his outfit. As a rule this 
advice will always be good—carry just as 
large an ax as you can conveniently pack. 
More campers traveling through real wil- 
derness country are under rather than 





P; 4 a, CRE 
This different style three-quarters size 


ax is preferred by many northern cruisers 
and woodsmen 


over-axed, if I may be permitted to coin 
the term. 

Camping axes run from the 1-pound 
pocket model with 11-inch handle up to 
full size and full length lumberman’s tools 
with 36-inch handle, weighing 5 pounds. 
The intermediate sizes are three-quarters 
axes with 28-inch handles and 2% to 3 
pounds’ weight, the one-half size with 24- 
inch handle and weight of 2 to 2% pounds, 
and the one-quarter ax with 19-inch helve, 
weighing 144 to 2 pounds. In addition 
there are numerous sizes of belt and pocket 
axes, weighing 1% to 2 pounds, with han- 
dles 12, 14, and 16 inches long. 

Which of these to select depends upon 
three things>how much weight you can 
carry, the nature of your trip, and the 
weather conditions prevailing while you 
camp. The motor camper can generally 
get by with one of the smallest pocket 
axes. This will cut and drive tent stakes, 
clear brush from camp sites, serve as a 
hammer, and is easily packed in the car, 
since its cutting edge is well protected by 
sheath or metal guard. 

The timber cruiser or hiker who packs 
his outfit on his back can also make such 
an ax do in mild weather when only a 
small cooking and warming fire is needed. 
The pocket ax will cut his shelter poles 
and stakes. Its light weight is welcome on 
the trail. Pocket axes with wood handles 
are somewhat lighter than the same tool 
with metal handle. If extreme light 
weight is sought, remember this in assem- 
bling your equipment. 

But for cold weather hiking, a larger 
and longer ax is necessary. Better cut 
down on some other item in your pack 
sack rather than go out on the trail then 
with a pocket ax. One with a 28-inch 
handle is none too large, for you need 
much fuel to keep warm in snappy weather, 
and you do not want to spend half the 
night hacking away with a small, light 
hatchet. This three-quarters size ax with 
28-inch handle is probably the most useful 
on the list for general outdoor use. Unless 
a pocket ax must be taken on account of 
its light weight, I advise a three-quarters 
tool. It is just right for canoe and horse 
packing trips. 


INCE my preference to an all-round ax 

leans in favor of slightly longer handles, 
I fit a 30-inch helve in these axes when the 
original 28-inch one breaks. Then I have 
what I regard as an ideal ax. It is large 
enough for effective work in fuel chopping, 
and still is none too heavy to tie on the 
outside of your pack when you hit the 
hiker’s trail. 

For every other kind of camping except 
back packing and automobiling, I prefer 
the double-bit type ax, because, I suppose, 
I learned to use the ax from an old lum- 
berman who had swung such a tool for 
years in the hard wood forests of Missouri. 
The principal advantage of the double-bit 
is this. You are able to preserve one side 


sharp and keen for chopping, and use the 








other in places where you might strike 
rock or stones. 


3ut the double-bit requires careful han- | 


dling. It is more or less of a menace in 
most camps, because one edge is exposed 
when the ax is stuck in the chopping log. 
Double-bit axes should always be covered 
with the leather sheath when not in use, 
This is not only for their own protection, 


but for that of other objects in which they | 


come in contact. 


Practically every new ax except the | 


pocket models needs grinding before it is 


taken out for use. Grinding here does not | 


mean to merely sharpen the cutting edge, 
but refers to taking away metal back to- 


ward the eye. If possible, have an old | 
timber chopper supervise this treatment. | 
Use a grindstone and plenty of water, since | 


the high speed emery wheel might draw 
the temper by heating. 


TART about halfway between the edge 

and the eye, and take off most of the 
bevel or bulge of the blade. If you have 
on’ of Marble’s pocket axes before you as 
a model, you won't go wrong by following 
its outline. All large axes are too thick 
at this point. Grind away the metal until 
the blade is thickest at a point a little 
beyond the center. Make it flat and thin- 
ner as you approach the edge. This will 
keep it from binding, will allow the blade 
to bite deeply without undue effort on the 
part of the chopper, and less whetting will 
be necessary to keep it sharp and keen on 
the trail. I have seen axes used by expert 
choppers that were practically hollow 
ground an inch back from the edge. Such 
tools required careful handling, but they 
sank into timber from almost their own 
weight. 

Old-timers carry a file into the woods to 
keep their axes sharp. This is all right, 
only a small carborundum stone will pack 
easier, cut faster, and last longer. The 
stone fits your pocket, ready for use. And 


use it. When you are working up the | 
night’s supply of fuel, stop occasionally | 


and whet the ax. This keeps it up in 
shape, and saves you many weary strokes. 

When the ax is not in use, keep it cov- 
ered or stuck into a block of wood, never 
in the ground. Be careful about cutting 
into hard hemlock or pitch pine knots. 
They may be hard ‘enough to chip or 
break the blade, and cause you much grief 
in future chopping. Never use your ax 


handle as a pry. It will break soon | 


enough in common use. 


A broken ax handle can be a serious | 


matter in camp; in fact, it is until it is re- 
placed. The hardest part of the job is re- 


moving the wood of the broken handle | 


from the eye. There are two simple ways 
of doing this. One is to shoot a hole 
through the wood with your rifle. Stick 
the ax head firmly into a log and arrange 
a rest for the muzzle of your gun, some 
6 inches away. Aim for the center of the 


eye and don’t miss. A high velocity bullet | 
will plow out enough of the wood so you | 
can drive out the remainder with a hard | 
wood peg or pick it out with your hunt- | 


ing knife, 


[ACKING a rifle, you can burn out this 


wood. But you must do it without 
overheating the blade, or its temper will 
be drawn and ruined. If the ax is a single- 
bit, drive the blade into the ground up to 


the lower part of the eye, and build a | 
small fire around the exposed head. The | 


ground will protect the blade. It is not 
always necessary to burn the wood com- 
pletely out. Sometimes it will come free 
after it has been well charred and shrunk 
by the heat. 

Different tactics are necessary with the 


double-bit. Horace Kephart tells us to | 
dig a small trench 6 inches deep and as . 
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HETHER a man packs heavy for a long trip, or 

stocks up for a week-end, Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 

should be at the head of his list. It’s packed in 
sturdy, compact cartons, easy to store and easy to handle, 
proof against abuse. More than that, it makes the finest 
pancakes you’veever tasted—a famous ready-prepared recipe 
that needs nothing but water and a little stirring to make 
the grand champion breakfast. It comes in two varieties— 
wheat or buckwheat. Most campers like to take along a 
little of both. 


You can get Pills- 
bury’s Pancake Flour 
in the biggest city or 
the farthest outpost 
—wherever there’s a 
grocer who makes it 
his business to know 
what men like. 





Pillsbury: 


ancake Flour 
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Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 
with asure, easy grip 


— pointed to find ats 
way quickly—double-edge » 
to follow ecush. Just the BE at aed 


knife you need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to do, 


No. 49—Leather Handle, 434 tote blade, 






with Leather Sheath - . 
No. 50 —— Stag Handle, 4%2 inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath « $3.00 





Keenest 
in Use/ 


Safety guard sna 
», back instantly and. 

















Every Sportsman, 

° Tourist and Boy Scout 
knows the necessity and utility of 
a good axe. No other piece of 
equipment of so little weight 
proves so valuable on every occa- 
sion. For cutting your way through 
the underbrush, for chopping wood for 
camp, for pointing and driving tent stakes, 
and doing a hundred other jobs at home and away, 
you will want this famous razor-keen, finely bal- 
anced Marble Axe. No other axe has the priceless 
safety feature. Carried in ket or belt, a snap 
of the guard makes it ready for action. 





No. 2-Steel Handle, Blade 234 x4",length 11" $3.25 | 


No.6-Wood Handle, Blade 2°4 x 454", lgth 1134" $2.25 


MARBLE EQUIPMENT 
**For Every Hour in the Open’’ 










Proof F Marble’s 
Match Box \ ad 
eet het to coat 
auge shell. 
‘Absolutely or belt. Guar- 
water-proof. Ste No 182 
— sev- ionary 
eral days i Bo q 
$1.25. No. 082, 

supply. 
Price 60c civing Des. 
postpaid. 

Marble’s Products are sold by ealere 


Most good d 
or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


48 pages. Handy pocket 





size. Shows the complete 4 
Marble line. o 
4. 
Marble Arms & Mfg. “S 
Company fr 
571 Delta Ave., ff 
U.S.A. 


West 
Canadian Representative: 
R. H. Conley, 405A Trave 
elers’ Bidg., Winnipeg oes xO 
O29 


‘an 
cs 





Western Representatives 1:44 6” 


McDonald & Lin-¢@<s 
forth, 737 Call $325 


Sa A 


Hen —_— Re por 
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| wide as the ax eye. Lay the tool flat over 
it, and cover both blades with earth. Then 
build a small fire on top of the eye. The 
open space underneath helps cool down 
the blades. This is a good plan, only I 
suggest that you wrap wet cloths or rags 
around the blades before you bury them. 
New handle wood can be found in every 


locality. Pick a tough wood with straight 
grain. Use whatever you find handy. I 
| prefer hickory, and have made many 


helves from small green saplings that gave 
splendid service. Birch is a good wood, or 
you can use oak. I have made ax handles 
from the soft wood that grows along the 


| | Missouri River bottoms. 


Fashion the new handle oversize where 
it enters the ax, then roast the green wood 
for an hour over a bed of coals. This 
seasons and shrinks the wood so it does not 
loosen up so quickly in use. Drive the 
handle in as tightly as you can, split the 
end, and make a wedge from seasoned 
wood. A chunk of the old handle is ex- 
cellent. I also like wedges of pitch pine. 
When they are driven home, I hold the 
ax over the fire a few minutes until the 
pitch starts to run. This cements the 
wedge in place, and helps keep the job 
tight and firm. 


O NOT try to reproduce a curved 

handle for your ax. Make a straight 
helve. It is much easier to shave out, and 
you will discover that you chop just as 
well with it. 

An ax accident in the woods is usually 
serious and sometimes fatal. Handle your 
ax as carefully as you do a loaded rifle. 
It is capable of producing just as serious 
a wound. Always look about to see if 
there is room for your swing when you 
chop. A vine or branch might hook in the 
tool and cause unexpected damage. Cut 
or chop away from your legs when you 
clear off brush. Strike lightly, do not try 
to sink the blade deep at each stroke. The 
inexperienced man tires himself quickly by 
making too much hard work of chopping. 
The old-timer swings his ax lightly, yet 
with precise regularity. That is what 
eats away the log through which you are 
trying to cut. Keep the edge very sharp, 
and let the weight of the ax do most of 
the work as you strike. 


Outdoor Tips 
By Wm. Gilbert 
T DOESN’T matter how many flies and 


lures you own, there are always times 
when any kind of game fish demands live 
or natural bait, and will take no substitutes. 
The rural anglers know how to obtain and 
use many kinds of live bait, but to the 
town or city amateurs this is often a 
problem, although the woods and waters 
are alive with bait. In summer, cut leaves 
indicate the presence of worms and bugs. 
You will find them on the under sides. 
Grasshoppers, crickets, etc., are well known. 
Tent caterpillar nests, often seen in the 
woods, contain thousands of good trout or 
bass bait and are easily found. Some 





anglers dig up hornet and yellow jacket 
nests and use the larvae. When you camp 
in the woods, turn on your headlights at 


| night and you can pick up all kinds of 
| flying and buzzing insects which are good 


baits. Of all water insects, what the back- 
| woods anglers call “stickworms” are the 
best for trout. They are the larvae of 
dragon flies. The cocoon, to be found 
under bushes on edges of streams and 
lakes, knits together two small twigs sev- 


| eral inches long, and in it is a worm an 


inch or more long. The black head peeps 
out. Pull out the worm with the point of 
a hook and you are baited with real trout 
or bass rations. 
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Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 


for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 





Hunting Coat Pocket 
b dggrsmers my hiking boots wore out, the 


hookless fastener strips were still 
in good order, so I had the wife sew them 
to the openings of the tail pocket of my 
hunting coat. There they serve a two-fold 
purpose: they prevent the loss of any game 
when climbing over stone walls and fences, 
and better still, they keep out the pesky 
blow flies—Dick Cole, Calif. 
Editorial Note:—New hookless fastener strips 
can be purchased if desired for this or other 
purposes.—Ed. 














A Safe Place for Your Hunting 
License 

Bae hunting license must be with the 

hunter at all times. A good place to 
keep it is in the rifle or shotgun stock. 
Remove one screw from the butt plate and 
pull the plate aside. Now bore a hole in 
the stock, big enough to hold the license 
tightly rolled. Replace the plate and screw. 
This method is far better than having the 
paper crumpled in the pocket and getting it 
wet and dirty—George Hubert, Mo. 


A Rack for a Spring Refrigerator 
T= rack is made to hold jars of food, 


milk, butter, etc., in a spring of water 
to keep cool during hot weather. The cus- 
tomary course is to build a tight box and 
sink it in the bottom of the stream or 
spring. This rack can be easily made from 
slender limbs or slats. The cross pieces 
hold bottles or jars upright in the proper 
position. You can point the four legs and 
drive them into the bed of spring, or you 
can connect the legs at the bottom with 
strips on which stones may be laid to 
anchor it—Richard Van, N. Y. 
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The Camp Chef 


Beans 
What Kind and How Much 
HE DRY navy bean has always been 
a favored stand-by for campers, but 
I know of something better. It is 
another bean, the variety known as “Great 
Northern.” It resembles the navy in color 
and taste, runs a bit larger with less 


broken waste, cooks more quickly and | 





cooks up soft and tender with less fire and | 


in less time. 
it one bit for camp and trail use. 

I think the flavor is much superior. You 
should be able to get these beans at any 
erocery store. Their price is usually a 
few cents more per pound, but this differ- 
ece is more than balanced by the con- 
venience in cooking the beans in camp. 

Ration lists usually specify % pound 
of beans for one man during a week’s 
camp. This quantity can be doubled it 
everybody works hard and likes beans and 
if the cook knows how to cook them in 
different ways. Folks unaccustomed to a 
hearty diet should go light on beans at the 
start. They are a bit hard to digest but 
give an unusual amount of nourishment 
and energy. Men can work hard on them 


and keep it up with very little else. There | 


is no waste to beans. 


Beans with Bacon 


All of which doesn’t hurt | 





This recipe is one that I never get tired | 
of. I have cooked it for many camping 


parties and nobody yet has cast an in- 
different eye at the pot when I drag it off 
the fire. Although this is really a baking 
recipe, the beans are blamed near as good 
when boiled, and if they are boiled slowly 
in a heavy-ware pot few people can tell 
any difference, except that the boiled beans 
are not as dry as many of the baked ones 
are, 


These quantities are enough to feed four | 


campers for two meals—and when I say 
enough, I mean honest-to-gosh helpings. 
Soak 2 pounds of beans in a quart of water 
overnight. 
ful more than a quart. 
in the morning and add more. 
beans to a boil with a little soda. 


Pour off this water 
Bring the 
Pour 


this off and start to cooking them in | 


earnest. Put 1 pound of sliced bacon and 
the contents of a 16-ounce bottle of catsup 
in the beans, add water to cover them 
about % inch. Cook slowly for from four 
to five hours, just keeping them simmering 
or boiling gently. 
burn on bottom of pot. 
they thicken up and stick. 

Don’t attempt this recipe with less than 
a pound of good bacon. If you do, I dis- 
claim all responsibility. You can get along 
without the catsup, but I don’t want to. 
A can of tomato soup is a fair substitute, 
but if it is possible I pack along two 
bottles of genuine catsup in the grub box. 
If you have a Dutch oven or need exercise 
enough to dig a hole in the ground, bake 
the beans. 


Add water if 


Bean Sandwiches 


Cold beans make dandy sandwiches. 
Plaster them on bread that has been spread 


with mayonnaise or mustard. Butter also | | 


can be used. A slice of raw onion, or one 


of fried bacon, or both combined will do | Ye 


no harm, 
Bean Soup 

There are two kinds of bean “Zoop’— 
thick and thin. Personally I prefer the 
thin kind, but here is how you make either 
of them. Soak a pint of beans overnight. 
Parboil them with a little soda as directed 
in the beans-with-bacon recipe. Then put 


Watch to see they don’t | 
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Before You Buy 





This 32-page Cata- 
log,”’Roving Eyes,” 
is available for 

interested in 
selecting a high 
grade binocular. 








Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
743: St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Send free 32 Page Binocular Guide. 
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HUNT WITH A 
MONOCULAR 


FOR ONE EYE » ONE HAND 


Virtually half of a famous Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular. Same superior lenses 
—fine as present science can produce; 
same freedom from color aberration 
and other defects commonly found; 
same sturdy life-long construction. Black 
vulcanite finish wears indefinitely. 
Slips easily into shirt pocket. Focus 
by revolving eye-piece collar with one 
finger while carrying gun. Locates game 
that you'd otherwise never see. In 6 
power (magnifies 6 times) or 8 power, 
$27. At better optical and sporting 
goods shops. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
43ST. PAUL STREET » ROCHESTER, N.Y. 









Genuine 
Hand sewed 
Moccasins 


Outdoor 
takes on a new meaning 
when 
sell’s. They are hand- 
sewed with 
seams from the finest 
leathers obtainable 
For fit, comfort and 
wear they are unex- 
WA celled. On the golf 
course Russell Sport 
oxfords have become 
extremely popular. On 
the woodland trail, on 






































re OUTING 
“G MOCCASIN 


the canoe—every where 
outdoors—Russell 
Moccasins are the 
favored choice of veter- 
an sportsmen 
for a copy of our new 
catalog showing’ in 
actual colors our com- 
plete line of hunting 


and Golf Oxfords. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


936 Wisconsin 
Street 


Berlin, Wis. 


RUSSELL— THE TRUE MOCCAS// 
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Dealer's Name 


Two pounds are about a hand- | | 





| 


| 


foot comfort | 
you wear Rus- | 


never-rip | 


the stream, in camp, in | 


Write | 


and fishing boots, wad- 
ing shoes, camp shoes, | 
general outing footwear | 


| 


| 


| 








Hookless Fasteners on Storm and 
Bobinette Doors! A new size, 


11%xll\% added! 





Every camper and tourist will 
appreciate the 1931 Dickeybird- 


Kamper equipped with Talon 
Hookless Fasteners. They lock 
your tent securely, or, partially 
opened, they permit perfect venti- 
lation. Likewise the new size, 
11%x 11% ft., with 7-ft. eave is 
a Dickey 1931 innovation, giving 
extra room and added comforts. 
Two beds sleep 4 persons, and 
plenty of table or chair room. 
Get inside a Dickeybird-Kamper 
before you buy this year. THE 
VALUE IS EVIDENT. 
Write us for descriptive calalog and have 
your dealer demonstrate. 


DICKEY 


Mfg. Co. 


113-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 














70 
David T. Abercrombie Co. 


311 Broadway 
New York City 


Get an Explorer's 
Tent. New model 
like our best for 
leading expedi- 
tions. Water- 
proof green Aber- 
lite, with sewed- 
in ground cloth. 
Bobbinet front 
and window. 
Rain, bug, snake 
and varmint 
proof. Packs 
small. Size 6'2’x SS 
614’, 11 Ibs., $30; 8’x8’, 14 Ibs., $37. 


_ Sleep Warm in an Abbielite Robe 
A light, compact sleeping robe for complete 
comfort, spring, summer and fall. 
breaker cover with ‘‘Talon’’ Hookless fastener. 
Lambswool comforter and camelhair blanket. 
Weight 8 lbs. Price $27. 


Light Yet 





— aid 
The New 
Explorer 










Sohn a  rerUSNOOMUTAR rae tN 
Compact 
Use Abercrombie equipment for satisfaction. 
Best tents, air beds, pillows, bedding, pack bags, 
furniture, cooking outfits, stoves, ‘oods, cloth- 





ing, moccasins. 

Expert service 

ABERCROMBIES ¥ 3*°5"* ese 

reas CAMP wasnx rices. Catalog 
REE 


Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Dept. OL6 311 Broadway, New York City 











: 
This REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 
is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 
We will send you this knife. > 


EF REE HUNTING 


F _FISHING 
of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52 page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and _ trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Clip this 
adv. and mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 112 
Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


SAVE MONEY-PAY ONLY $43” 


or this 
ar puR- -A-BILT °f4/ve"e0 


N'\ UMBRELLATEN 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
MAKE THIS A REAL VACATION 


CAMP OUT wherever a beauty spot invites you and 
in a jiffy put up your trusty LE ROY TENT for 
Comfortable Shelter. 

Nothing Like it for Genuine Fun and Recreation. 
LE ROY is headquarters for Quality Tents and 
Camping Needs at lower prices than e ever. Write 
today for FREE Catalogs of many styles s and sizes. 







































TRAILER ONLY $38.50 


Timken Bearings 


Shock Absorbing Spring Draw 
Bar—Automobile construction 






We _—_ eal pom kinds of 


STANDARD TRAILER co., 


rite for cireular today 


"Si Springs, Pa. 

















Get your Boating and Camping 
books from Outdoor Life Book 
Shop, Denver, Colo. 
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Wind- | 


| water and started to 
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them back on the fire with 3 quarts of 
water. After they have cooked half an 
hour, add % pound of bacon. This makes 
a very appetizing soup. I like plenty of 
liquid with mine, then I can soak up 
the dry camp bread in the bowl and one 
helps the other down. Mustard or catsup 


improves the flavor of bean soup. Salt 
sparingly until you taste it. 
For thick bean soup, cook as above 


until the beans are tender. Use the same 
of bacon. Then mash up the 
beans with a wood stick or large spoon. 
Add % cup of water mixed with ™% cup 
flour into a smooth paste. Cook slowly 
and stir well until the beans are thickened. 
This soup will burn easily, so watch it. 


Fried Beans 
If baked or boiled beans persist in being 
left over after the meal, fry or heat them 
up in the skillet with a little bacon grease. 
This ought to handle the emergency in a 
very satisfactory manner.—Maurice H. 
Decker. 


Bulls, Bannock and Ashes 


(Continued from page 17) 


canoe onto a grassy flat and were eating 
our lunch when a large cow came out of 
the brush and deliberately walked into the 
swim across. She 
had not gone far when a small calf fol- 
lowed her and soon a very large bull 
brought up the rear, but as usual he had 
a very poor head. They simply swam on 
across the river and silently vanished into 
the woods. 

Continuing down the river we came upon 
three otter playing in the water. They 
would come to within 40 feet of the canoe 
to roll over on their backs and look at us— 


curiously but not afraid. Most of the 
game were very tame, showing clearly 
that few hunters had bothered some of 
the game at least. Partridge were ex- 
ceptionally tame and_ very plentiful. 


Leaving the river we ran up through the 
lake to our base camp, and as soon as we 


| told Doc of the ten moose we had seen 


| hours 


| rectly 


on our trip he wanted to start back early 
the next morning simply to see the game 
close up and take pictures of them. 


ARLY on the morning of October 25 
we left our base camp and after three 
of very cold, rough crossing, we 
arrived near the mouth of the Little Kabie 
River and sighted a moose about 114 miles 
away, close to the cabin where we had 
planned to spend the night. Cold and 
shaking, and with the canoe pitching on 
the rough water, I pointed the canoe di- 
at the moose. The wind being in 


| our favor, we slowly moved up on him, 





| him for miles. 


| 


| of 


and as it was Clarie’s time to shoot, he 
began working his arms and sighting his 
rifle to take the kinks out of his arms. He 
had predicted that when his turn came it 
would be cold and rough, and it was. The 
motor was slowly plugging away and the 
moose had never raised his head. The 
canoe was within 50 yards when Clarie 
fired his first shot, which struck the moose 
in the left hip. The moose raised his 
head and what a spread of antlers! The 
second, third and fourth shots followed 
in rapid succession before he started to 
leave. The fifth shot struck him high on 
the back and put his hind legs out 
of commission. He went down about 40 
feet from where he first stood, but it 
required a sixth shot to put him away. 
Had Clarie been shooting a .30-30 or any 
the lower-powered rifles, this moose 
would have, no doubt, gotten away 
wounded, or we would have had to track 
Imagine the terrible job 
of carrying out the remains of such a 





large animal. This moose was shot with 
a .30-06 and the rifle was not any too 
powerful for such conditions. 


The usual dirty work finished, the 
antlers were measured—57 inches, and 
what a fine set! The weather turned cold 


just in time to freeze the meat that night, 
and things could not have been more per- 
fect. We camped in a snug cabin, and 
had plenty to eat, which we needed for 
we sure did eat—especially Clarie. Fifteen 
pancakes was his number for breakfast. 
Doc started out the first part of the trip 
eating two but he could now hit seven. 
Hall tied Clarie most of the time, so you 
see we did eat. We now had fresh meat 
galore, and more fresh meat, but we were 
out of bread, so Hall suggested bannock. 
lf you don't know what Canadian trappers’ 
bannock is, try it, but as Hall says, “It 
must have a. little sand and wood ashes 
mixed with the flour, or it won't be 
trappers’ bannock.” 

The cabin in which we were camped 
was equipped with a good stove with an 
oven, so we made good use of it and 
turned all of the flour we had into ban- 


nock, some nine large hard loaves—and 
they were some loaves. This was the 
bread supply for the rest of our trip, 


with corn cakes for breakfast. 


ARLY the next morning Doc and I went 

up the Little Kabie River again and 
landed at a point where surveyors had cut 
a line through the wilderness. After walk- 
ing down the line for a short distance, Doc 
complained about the surveyors leaving the 
tree trunks across the line, so that we 
had to either craw) over them or under, 
sometimes go around. It was tough going, 
but we were used to it and soon were about 
a half mile from the river. On a high ridge 
we suddenly ran into deer tracks and the 
next moment I saw a nice year-old buck 
looking right at us from a clearing. I 
quickly brought him down while two 
others galloped off in the brush, Doc lay- 
ing down a barrage as they disappeared up 
a game trail. We followed the regular 
procedure, after killing an animal, and tied 
the deer to a pole and carried him back to 
the motor canoe. So we had deer’s liver 
for supper that night, and this brings to 
mind the question that has been discussed 
by hunters and guides about the liver of 
a deer or moose and as to whether it has a 
gall bladder or not. It does not have one. 
This we know to be a fact, and anyone 
who tries to eat a piece of moose liver 
will tell you the same story without 
looking. 

Returning to our base camp was 
some cold job, and if anybody doesn't 
think it is cold riding in a boat when the 
water freezes all over the deck and bow, 
just try it for four or five hours in an 
open boat, being driven by a motor with 
no paddling to help keep you warm. 
Long lines of geese going south, high 
over our heads, gave warning of the 
coming cold. We finally arrived at camp 
and found everything just as we had left 
it only the moose meat was smoked to 
perfection, and from then on, you could 
see any one of us most any time with a 
piece of smoked bull in one hand and a 
piece of bannock in the other, eating. 

Hall and I went out on a little scouting 
expedition, looking for a bear. Just 
before leaving the tent, Doc requested that 
we bring him the hind feet and ears of a 
large snow-shoe rabbit, as he wanted to 
show the folks back in Indiana how large 
these rabbits’ feet and ears really are. He 
remarked to Hall that he really - wanted 
them “in the worst way,” which is a com- 
mon expression of Doc’s when he really 
wants anything. On our way back to 


camp from this little trip through the 
woods, coming through a very dense cedar 








"cites 


swamp, I saw a snow-shoe rabbit jump up 
about 30 feet in front of me and stop. 
I called to Hall, who was following some 
distance. Hall hurriedly answered “shoot 


it for Doc.” I had nothing but the 7mm. | 


\Vinchester rifle with which to shoot and 
not much time to deliberate, so I pulled 
down at the middle of the poor rabbit's 
back and shot. i 
and something flew up in the air, landing 
5 or 6 feet to one side of where I shot. 
Hall immediately walked over to the spot 
and exclaimed, “Well we got Doc his 





There was a splattering | 


rabbit and he is in the worst way.” There | 


was absolutely nothing left of the entire | 


rabbit, except the two hind feet and ears, 
with just a strip of skin down each side 
holding the hind feet and the ears together. 
We started toward camp and Hall said, 
“Doc still will not be satisfied, just wait 
and see.” Arriving at camp, Hall im- 
mediately called Doc saying, “Doc, here is 
vour rabbit, just as you ordered him ‘in the 
worst way.’ And if you can tell me how 
to put him in any worse way, I want to 
know how to do it.” 
at the remains for some time, then said 
slowly, “Too bad he is not a bigger one.” 
We had a big laugh, naturally. 


HE geese were right, as 

things are, for that night it turned cold 
and froze our bay completely 
about 11%4 inches of ice, so we had good 
possibilities of having to walk out, leav- 
ing our trophies, supplies, canoes, etc., 
behind. 
cold the next night and we were able to 
break the ice for %4 mile and get into the 
open water on the main part of the lake. 
We later learned, at Oba, that it was 8 
below zero that night. 

Early on the morning of the 28th we 
broke camp and worked our way through 
the ice into the open lake 
canoe in tow, loaded to the gunwales, with 
meat, trophies, equipment, etc. Rough 
going was encountered when crossing to 
the mouth of the Oba River, where we 
gain camped overnight in the Indian 
cabin. We found the small expansion lake 
at the cabin frozen, so we had more ice to 
break. Early next morning we pulled out 
through the ice leaving the cabin behind 
in the early morning mist. 

We were up at daybreak the following 
morning and as we were only some three 
hours’ run, with the motor, from Oba, we 
took our time arriving at the end of dur 
wilderness journey, a very much satisfied 
foursome, 

After this has all been done and then 
said, each of us admit that there is not 
much sport in simply shooting a fine old 
bull moose. Plenty of sport hunting them 
and trying to find just the right one, but 
after shooting him in all his glory, and 


with Hall's | 


RH 


Doc stood looking | 


most wild | 


over with | 


Fortunately, it did not turn so | 


First Aide 


onthe Trail , 


HEN you’re out for game or fish, 

strap ona Remington Sheath Knife. 
You'll find it the most practical outdoors’ 
knife you’ve ever owned. Experienced 
hunters and fishermen favor the two 
models illustrated: 


RH32, for skinning and dressing game. 
A 4%" blade and tang, in one solid steel 
forging. Practical leatherandcomposition 
handle. Nickel silver thumb guard. Sheath 
of oak tanned leather with snap fastener 
loop. 


RH65, a strong 4%" fish blade, with keen 
cutting edges. A double-edged point for 
gutting. A saw-tooth back for scaling. 
A riveted cocobolo handle with check- 
ered sides for positive grip. 


Remington blades are made of the finest 
tool steel, forged, tempered, and hardened 
to take and hold their keen edges. Your 
dealer will supply you, but if he is tempo- 
rarily out of stock, send his name with the 
numbers and price, and you'll be served 
promptly. Address: Remington Cutlery 
Works, 959 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
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Fish Knife RH65 
Price p $j00 


With Sheath RH65S 
Price . $1.25 
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| 
e LS @ to your dealer and ask him 
to show you The Remington 
Standard American 
Sol Mad Dollar Pocket Knife. 
4223 





Every 
Night 


“own Airubber 
“Licut Six" 


CAT asewe ton 


Now made 


© 1931 R, A. Co. 





{yore in early or late, untouched 
. by the day or stiff and sore. Your 
Airubber “Light Six’? Camp Mat- 


| with walled 


air chambers 


| as aodove. 


Holds 


more air. 


25% 


| Write for new 


looking at him lying there dead, a fine | 


large animal that took ten to twelve years 
to grow, there cannot help but be a feeling 
of remorse creep over you. I cannot help 
but think of a painting by Frederick Rem- 
ington that I saw years ago, of an Eastern 
sportsman taking a picture of a moose he 
had just shot. 
being held up by two guides while the 
sportsman snaps the kodak, and at the 
bottom of the painting was the following 
verse: 
“Ah, yes, the man is a hero—we all have 
done the same, 
We all have blasted the spark of life to 
ashes with powder flame, 


The old: moose’s head is | 


But as for the antlered carcass, I would | 


feel if I were he, 


That the Kodak, after the Winchester, | 


adds insult to injury.” 


1931 complete 
Catalog 
FREE. 





Trade Mark 


tress gives you one grand big sleep! 
Every night ... you can’t stop it! 

Big, soft low-pressure Airubber balloon 
air chambers cradle you so comfortably. 
Soft as a prize civilized bed in any ritzy 
bridal suite. Yet you can carry your “Light 
Six” anywhere, as easily as a poncho. 

New walled construction , . . patent ap- 
plied for. For dependable wear and tear, tough 
as a _ pig’s ear! Made of strong, durable 
khaki jean, thick-coated inside with vital- 
ized rubber. All seams rubber reinforced. 
Pressure molded all in one piece. Pat- 
ented. Also, patented small air passages, 
which prevent “rolling.’’ Combination 





A Good Big Sleep! 





valve for blowing or pumping. Requires no 
separate cover. No. 550, 25x75", weight 
6% lbs., $15. 

Airubber No. 660 “Big Ten,” for large 
folks, 32’’x75”, 8 Ibs., $17. 

Airubber No. 517 “Little Six’”’ (now has 
same improved’ walled air chambers), 
2672''x48”", for going light, 434 Ibs., $10. 

Airubber “Sleepesy” Pillow No. 381, 
13x16", $2.50. Airubber “Sport’”’ Cushion 
No. 633, 13x18", $2.50. 


Airubber “Utility” Cushion (back and 
seat, with life-line), “‘Bodifit”’ Cushion, 
Speedboat Pads all sizes, ‘Neptune’ Life 


Preserver (worn by U. S. Navy fliers) and 
the Airubber Pak-Boat for fishing and hunt- 
ing. All the world’s best equipment, sold 
at popular prices. 


Sold by the best camp outfitters . . . or write us. m 
New York Rubber Corp., Box 62, Beacon, N. Y. Aitubber 
DEPARTMENT 






















| O cots, no trailers 


fortable night's rest. 


128 Atlantic Avenue 


Send for circular. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CORP. 


Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 


needed. Just open your grip and unroll 


+ % your Air Bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a com- 


Made of pure rubber with removable 


khaki cover, which protects the rubber bag. A number of 
Perfections made 25 years ago are still in use—if you are to 
buy an Air Mattress remember, “The Best is None 


too Good.” 


Dealers and 
Agents wanted everywhere. 











Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For Snake Bite 
ANTI-VENOM 


Is a Doctor in Your Pocket! 


This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 
venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
and according to directions. Does not deteriorate, 
ready for instant use. 


ANTI- 
VENOM 
Outfit 
consists of: 
H y podermic 
Syringe and 
reedle, injec- 
tion tablets, 
solution vial, 
heart stimu- 
lant tablets, 
ligature for 
making tour- 
niquet and 
complete di- 
rections; all 
packed in a 
strong nickel- 
plated case 
about the 
size of an 
ordinary cig- 
arette box. ] 
Sent prepaid 


ee 

Bettie No.1 { 

INJECTION | rE fy) 
to any point Cen = Ws 
on receipt of Z 
$2.50. 


THE MONARCH DRUG co. 


San Diego, California 




















The Famous 
Zagelmeyer 


AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER 


NOW +1 
ONLY 
Why put up with the hardship 
and inconvenience of a tent 
when you can buy this big 
comfortable Auto Camp Trailer at such a low 
pri ice! Balloon tires, demountable rims, universal 
oupling, weatherproof and mosquito proof. 
| pamanar ous spring berths for four. Adjustable 








BOAT 
TRAILERS : 
oo” AND boat saddles, slightly additional. The biggest 

value ever offered in our 10 years of experience in 
TRAILER building camping trailers and camping cars. 
PARTS Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 
Send for Circular 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
410 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


























It costs no more to own Stoll Equipment. 
Stoll Clear Space and Tourist tents now 
opined wich GENUINE TALON FAST- 
ENERS, which allow instant opening or 
closing of doors. WRITE TODAY FOR 
STOLL’S FREE CATALOG showing tents 


and camp equipment. 


THE STOLL MFG. CO. 


3271 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 











[CAMPER'S DINNER PLATE 


It’s a Knockout 
Bright Heavy Aluminum 
with one large and two 
smaller compartments. 
Large enough to hold a 
full course meal at one 
servin No other dishes 
to bother with. Full size 
deep It’s strong, sturdy— 
will last for years. Pack compactly as they nest. 
50c each postpaid. No less than two shipped. Order 
direct or through your dealer 


METALITE MFG. CO. 
1315 S. Maple Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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11%” wide—a full % 
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Metropolitan Trout 


(Continued from page 27) 


inches to 18 inches—are not nu- 
merous, but they are there, and this fact 
spurs the anglers on to “catch just one 
more fish” in the hope it may be one of the 
fellows. But, as in the wild state, 


pool—15 


| the big ones seem to “know their onions,” 


or, rather “know their flies.’”’ Occasionally 
they make a mis-bite and land in the 
angler’s creel, and there is great rejoicing. 
For trout under 7% inches are not con- 


| sidered in the count-up, and ones over 15 


inches are presented with the “compliments 


of the house.” 


The trout are not visible in the water 
except when they rise to the surface. The 
concrete used on the bottom and sides of 
the pool was mixed with a dark sediment 
to make the water appear deep and mys- 
terious. 

The trout are transported nearly a hun- 
dred miles from the hatchery without the 
loss of a single fish. This is done by using 


| a huge, aerated tank-truck. An air pump 
operated by the truck’s motor constantly 
aerates the water enroute. And _ water 


CAUGHT 
tackle, 


from melting ice trickles into the tank. 
Two thousand five hundred pan-size trout 
are transported in one load. The _ tank- 
truck simply backs up to the pool, a big 
sluice is opened, and out rushes the water 
and the trout. They frolic around in 
great fashion for a while, and then settle 
down to a quiet, albeit, a short life. 


_ with a light, fly-casting 
a 10-inch trout puts up a very 


| nice little fight. And, if one is lucky enough 


to hook onto an 18-incher, believe me, he’s 
got something on his hook. The writer was 


| one of those lucky guys on one occasion, 








and let me tell you, that trout made thir- 
teen circuits of that pool in nothing flat. 
Finally I brought him to the net, but he 
looked so darned wistful I didn’t have the 
heart to condemn him to be boiled in oil, 
so I turned him loose, and the best I can 
wish him is that he dies of old age. 

At the Wilshire pool, a nominal fee of 
50 cents is charged for the use of the 
fishing tackle. This scarcely pays the over- 
head for broken rods in the hands of 
excitable, inexperienced anglers. There- 
after the charge is 33% cents a fish. 

Trout under 7%4 inches can be re- 
tained, but are not charged for. So, for 
only $2.50, one can get a nice mess of 
trout for breakfast. They would cost about 
that much at the fish market, and perhaps 
many times that per pound:if one went 
out in the wilds after them. 

While the metropolitan trout ponds will 
never wholly replace the pet trout stream 
of ardent Waltonians, at least they will 
satisfy that out-of-season itching to flick 
a feathered hook. 


In the Canadian Rockies 
(Continued from page 21) 


that he had one horn broken off, but he 
had a fine head, just the same. Clinton and 
Harry had two fine rams. 

Measurements: my ram, 15-inch base, 
37-inch curl; Clinton’s ram, 15-inch base, 
34-inch curl ; Harry’s ram, 15-inch base, 
30-inch curl—three fine rams and all with- 
in a radius of 300 yards. 

Clinton and I skinned out the dine, 
dressed the heads, etc., while Harry went 
to camp for the pack horses. We reached 
camp at Sundown, after the easiest day we 
had while hunting sheep. The reason for 
this was because we had our camp so 
high up and did not: have to make much 
of a climb. 





Going over Joby Pass, leaving the ieee 
country 


We had just two days before the moose 
and deer season opened, so we made a 
two-days trip to the country in which we 
wanted to hunt these animals. 

Clinton got his moose the first day, a 
beautiful head with a 50-inch spread and 
27 points. 

I saw some big moose but did not want 
to kill one. There were lots of deer, but 
I could not find any big bucks, so we made 
up our minds that we had killed enough 
game for one trip. 

We saw on this trip: about fifty sheep, 
one goat, eight bull elk, twenty-two moose, 
eleven deer and one bear track. 

We had had everything while in the hills 
that one could wish for, perfect weather, 
one of the best guides in Canada, unsur- 
passed scenery and an expert cook. 


Pennsylvania’s Game Program 
(Continued from page 13) 


hunting, having outlawed the hunting of 
deer with dogs and the shooting of deer at 
salt licks, and having enacted the famous 
“Buck Law” of 1907, the board witnessed, 
within a brief span of years, the return ot 
this animal to its ancestral range. 

Deer had become so rare in Pennsylvania 
that it was necessary to restock with ani- 
mals from other states, and a total of 
about 700 deer was brought in from Mich- 
igan, Maine, Vermont, North Carolina, 
Virginia and Ohio. The bringing in of 
these animals did not of itself save our 
deer herd, but it gave us a more extensive 
breeding stock and also infused new blood 
into our herd. Most of these introduced 
animals were from Michigan where the 
white-tailed deer is larger, hardier, and 
grayer in color than the form found in the 
southern part of our state and to the south- 
ward. 

When the board noticed that the deer 
kill was gradually increasing from year to 
year, it determined to protect as many 
of the animals as it could. The deer 
season in 1907 extended from November 
15 to December 1; and from 1907 to 1909, 
legal deer were those with visible antlers. 
In 1909 the wording of the law was 
changed somewhat and legal deer were 
characterized as those with horns visible 
above the hair. In 1913 the season was 
declared from November 10 to 25, and the 
law protected all deer save males with 
horns 2 inches above the hair. 

Since 1915 the legal deer season has 
been from December 1 to 15, it being 
believed that the breeding season? among 
the animals is well over before the first of 
December. In 1921, the regular deer sea- 





con was the same as previously, but all 
deer were protected save males with ant- 
lers 4 inches above the skull. In 1923, 
legal deer were males with antlers 6 inches 
or more in length, and from 1925 to 1928, 
only male deer having 2 points to the 
antler were considered legal. 

In spite of the fact that through this 
restricting of killing to bucks of a certain 
eroup, a larger portion of the deer herd 
received protection, nevertheless the kill of 
bucks constantly increased. The total kill 
in 1907 was not very large, not over 300 
animals being taken. In 1914, only seven 
years later, 1,102 bucks were taken. In 
1917, a total of 1,725 animals was taken; 
in 1920, 3,300; in 1924, 7,778, and so on, 
the kill during latter years virtually 
doubling itself each biennium. Since bucks 
were legal, the board was interested chiefly 
in producing a large buck population and 
in popularizing buck hunting. Compara- 





An inquisitive buck watching the 
Photographer 


tively little attention was paid to the does 
because they were obviously holding their 
own and producing gratifyingly-large num- 
bers of fawns. When, about 1920, the 
board began to hear rumors of consider- 
able damage to crops and orchards, how- 
ever, it suddenly realized that the deer 
herd—the doe herd in particular—was 
reaching vast and challenging proportions. 


OME authorities assert that the average 

life of a deer in a relatively ideal 
habitat, is twenty years. By some students 
it is believed that a doe will produce fawns 
each year for about sixteen years of her life. 
If we remember, therefore, that by 1920 a 
large proportion of the does protected for 
the first time in 1907 were still alive, and 
with them their progeny, which had for 
several years been producing its own off- 
spring, a little arithmetical computation 
will give us some idea as to the possible 
size of the doe herd. 
bring forth two young each year, one of 
which is usually a female animal. 
the young doe becomes a year old it, too, is 


capable of bringing forth two young. Ob- | 


viously, protection of the does and killing 
of only a certain portion of the buck popu- 
lation meant the saving of a large propor- 
tion of the deer herd each year. 

As the animals became more abundant, 
they were forced to extend their range; 
their food supply became scant; through 
proximity to highways and towns they be- 
came semi-domesticated; and by degrees 
the deer damage problem became an op- 
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HAT is camping without a Kampkook? 


most likely. 
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AMERICAS FAVORITE CAMP STOVE 
























Trouble, 


Hunting for firewood where the only 


way to get it is to tear down a tree. And you can’t do that. 
{]Have you ever been in that predicament—wood, wood, 


“Kampkookery” is 
juse full of helpful 
suggestions for 
motor campers. 
Send for your free 
copy. 





Dept. D.-3, 





everywhere, and not a stick to burn? 
that endless search when Old Man Appetite is demanding, 
“Food, quick, and plenty of it!” 
really enjoy your trip. Kampkook burns gasoline with a 
blue, windproof flame, hotter than city gas. Lights instantly 
like a gas stove; no generating required. Sold by hardware 
and camp equipment stores everywhere. 
free copy of “Kampkookery,” the handiest little book in 
the world for motor campers. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


And how you love 
{Take a Kampkook and 


Write for your 








RCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





From the Penobscot to the Pend Oreille 


Sleep in a Woods and You’ll Sleep Warm 


ETHER it’s 
Maine or Wash- 
ington ... climbing 
the Chiloweese in 
Tennessee or canoe- 
ing Cook County, 
Minn... . with a 
Woods Arctic Junior 
to crawl into pa ll get 
your sleep. No matter 
how you're sheltered or what the weather is. 
Delightfully light, roomy, draftproof, cozy. 
Maintains uniform body-heat comfort in all 
weather down to freezing. Ventilation as needed. 
Range of temperature accommodation. . .from 





World famous Woods 


exclusive interlining 
of Woods Everlive 
down from Northern 
waterfowl ... now 
further improved by 
Harwood patent 
construction. The 
world’s best summer 
camping robe. 

Sleeping Robes, in- 


terlined with Northern waterfowl down or with 
wool batt, are $20 to $67.50. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sold by leading outfitters, or direct. 
Folders giving details mailed FREE. 


WOODS MFG.CO., Ltd.,3110 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 





















Wolverine 
, Sanitation Equipment 


SURE! That’s the only way to 


solve your toilet prob- 
in the unsewered districts— 
and find out 
inexpensive 
Toilets or 


lems 
Ketter write today 
how simple and 
Wolverine Chemical 


Ma Septic Tanks are for cottages, 
summer homes, farms, resorts, 
‘Sj churches, suburban homes, or 


xy any place in unsewered districts. 
Complete information on request. 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
700 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 

















10,000 CAMP SITES 


The official Tourist Manual of the Amer- 
ican Camp Association lists over 10,000 
sites, giving the location and equipment 
of each camp. Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Cur- 
tis St., Denver, Colo. 











This Remington Pocket Knife 


| has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 


steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 


and cleaning fish, game birds, 


We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


| of charge on receipt of only 
| $1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 





scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 


full ef hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc. Biggest value ever offered 


in a sporting magazine. 


ip this adv. and mail today 


with $1.00 till. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
113 Transit Bidg. 


Boston, Mass. 








and fur bearing animals. 


NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 














The Most for Your Money 
98 H. P. Lycoming 


STRAIGHT EIGHT 


5 passenger 2-Door Brougham 
127” Wheelbase 


X-Member Twist-proof Frame 
Automatic Chassis Lubrication 
Silent Mesh Transmission 


°945 


f.o. b. Connersville, Ind. 
Equipment other than standard at extra cost 
Prices subject to change without notice 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, IND. 
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pressing one. At about the time that Penn- 
sylvania’s remarkable buck kill was re- 
ceiving nation-wide notoriety, trouble as a 
result of deer damage was beginning to 
develop within our own boundaries. 

Quickly the problem of saving the deer 
herd changed to that of adequately con- 
trolling it. When, about 1920, white-tailed 
deer began to be too abundant in Pennsyl- 
vania, farmers and fruit growers were first 
to sound the alarm. They demanded re- 
liei—they suggested payment for damage. 
Many farmers asked the logical question: 
Has any group of men interested in recrea- 
tion in Pennsylvania, the right to impose 
upon the citizens of the state, a system 
which will force any landowner to desert 
his farm because the damage by wild game 
is so extensive and costly? 


FTER the board made careful inquiry, 
it realized that while some deer 
damage was overestimated, many com- 


| plaints were justified. The board knew that 


something would have to be done to prove 
that the sportsman was interested in the 
farmer’s problems and eager to help him 
solve them. In 1923, the Deer-Proof Fence 
Law was passed, which provided that 8- 
foot wire fencing would be furnished to 
farmers suffering damage, providing the 
farmers would meet 

half the cost of con- 


struction. A sum of 
$10,000 for each bi- 
ennium was thus set 


aside from 
fund for deer-proof 
fencing. This law did 
not improve the situa- 


the game 


could afford 
and often- 
times the small land- 
owner who most 
needed _ protection 
could least afford the 
fence. Also, the fenc- 
ing of certain prop- 
erty meant that near- 
by f were sub- 


farmers 
the fence, 


jarms 
jected to even worse 
deer damage than be- 
fore. In 1925 the law 
was clarified to per- 
mit landowners to fur- 








in 1923, removing protection from does jn 
sections where depredations were being 
committed, and necessitating a_ spccial 
license costing $5, met with little favor, 
Of the 100 licenses issued in Washingtcn 
and Quincy Townships, Franklin County, 
during a three-day special season in 1923, 
only eight female deer were killed. Many 
sportsmen bought licenses which they never 
used. In 1924, during a three-day special 
season, only 160 female deer were killed 
in certain townships of Huntingdon and 
Mifflin Counties, where 456 licenses were 
issued. 

In 1925, irregular portions of six coun- 
ties, more or less regardless of township 
boundaries, were declared as doe areas. A 
total of 10,650 licenses were offered; 5,513 
were taken out by sportsmen, and 1,029 
does were killed. In 1925, the Special Deer 
License Law was amended to reduce the 
license fee from $5 to $2. 

In 1926, a doe season was declared in a 
large section of Clearfield County, three 
sections of Huntingdon County, and two 
sections of Monroe County, and in all these 
areas 1,295 does were taken. 

In 1927, due chiefly to the fact that the 
sportsmen had not properly cooperated in 
former doe seasons, special agents of the 
board, known for their superior marksman- 
ship and knowledge 
of deer hunting, were 
detailed to kill off a 
number of the older 
female animals, most 
of which were be- 
lieved to be beyond 
breeding age. 


HIS action also 

engendered protest. 
Many felt that the 
game commission was 
depriving them of 
sport and meat which 
should rightfully be- 
long to the hunters 
who had annually paid 
their license fee 
While the open doe 
season of 1929 cre- 
ated quite a contro- 
versy, it is the opinion 
of the commission that 
sportsmen will see the 


nish posts and erect wisdom of that move 
| the lence, the game A bunch of Pennsylvania game in the end. ° P 
| commission to furnish In the spring of 
the wire and staples. 1928, the Board of 


Even with this improvement, the law could 
not possibly remedy conditions very 
widely. 

In 1923, a law was passed giving land- 
owners the right to kill deer, caught in the 
act of destroying property, providing they 
dress the carcass and report the incident 
to the nearest game protector within 
twenty-four hours. In 1925, this law was 


| clarified to enable the landowners in sec- 





| be developed. 


tions designated by the board, where dam- 
age was acute, to retain the venison for 
food. In.1929, this ruling was modified to 
permit landowners throughout the entire 
state to kill and retain the creatures for 
food, provided the damage was sufficient 
to warrant such action. 


RAPPING deer for stocking elsewhere 

was attempted as a relief measure. Sev- 
eral operations of this sort were carried 
on in 1924, but only a few animals were 
caught and this method of reducing. the 
deer herd was found to be so _ tedious, 
laborious, and expensive that it could not 
Furthermore, there was con- 
siderable mortality among the deer caught 


| in the traps. 


Many sportsmen were so averse to any 
killing of female deer that the law, passed 


Game Commissioners, inspired by the suc- 
cess of other states in propagating the 
ring-necked pheasant, experimented, to a 
comparatively small degree, in this pro- 
gram. Not having available, at the 
time, suitable areas upon which to estab- 
lish permanent propagating plants, the 
board centered its activities around sev- 
eral of the state game refuges, and here, 
despite the lack of experience on the part 
of the refuge keepers and their wives— 
but which was more than surpassed by 
their enthusiasm—the work went steadily 
forward. Hatching coops, exercising, and 
breeding pens were constructed, and in a 
comparatively short time, everything was 
in shape for setting hens. Various other 
states, more or less old at the game, indi- 
cated their interest in the work and even 
assisted at times by furnishing excellent 
information and advice. When the time 
came to set the hens, New York State 
evinced her friendliness by donating 5,000 
eggs. In addition, the same number of 
eggs were purchased by the commission. 

When the hatch was totalled, it far ex- 
ceeded the board’s expectations and was 
generally conceded to be a good percentage 
in view of the difficulties in the way of nat- 
ural enemies which soon learned where a 








meal ticket could be secured, the tramping 
to death of a number of the little chicks by 
the hens used for breeding purposes, and a 
certain percentage of infertility in the eggs. 
Five thousand birds were successfully 
reared, 4,000 of which were released in 
suitable territory throughout the common- 
wealth, and the remainder shipped to tem- 
porary leased breeding plants where they 
were held over, together with approxi- 
mately 4,000 additional breeders purchased 
in the meantime for carrying forward the 
work the following year. 


UT the next year’s program was to be 
decidedly different, for the board, con- 
yinced of the success of the previous ex- 
periments, purchased two farms for ring- 
neck propagation, and a farm for wild tur- 
key propagation. And so, it was only dur- 
ing the spring of 1928 that Pennsylvania 
really began propagating activities on ‘per- 
manently established state game farms. 
The two farms, one in the northwestern 
part and one in the southeastern part of the 
state, consisting of 315 and 328 acres re- 
spectively, were gotten into shape as quick- 
ly as possible. The eastern farm was named 
for Hon. John S. Fisher, Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and incidentally was dedi- 
cated amidst an elaborate program on Sep- 
tember 21. The western farm was named 


for Hon. C. C. Jordan, secretary of the | 


State Department of Agriculture, and was 
dedicated on August 24. 

With the establishment and equipment 
of the farms completed, breeding stock con- 
sisting of 182 cocks and 769 hens was 
placed at the Jordan Farm. This stock 
comprised the birds held over at the tem- 


porary breeding plant from the 1928 sea- | 


son. 

From the breeding hens at the Jordan 
Farm were produced approximately 32,000 
eggs. Of this number, 12,000 were again 
distributed among the game refuges, since 


the board felt that the past success of the | 


refuge keepers warranted a continuance of 
this progam. Ten thousand were again dis- 
tributed among sportsmen and farmers, and 
the remainder were retained at the farms. 

From approximately 5,000 eggs at the 
Jordan Farm, 2,500 birds were success- 
fully reared, and 1,000 released. Of about 
the same number of eggs at the Fisher 
Farm, 2,400 birds were reared, and 1,000 
released. This percentage is believed to be 
very good. 

Incomplete reports from refuge keepers 
totalled approximately 5,500 birds. No re- 
ports have been received from sportsmen 
as yet, but it is believed their success will 
equal that of the refuge keepers. For 
breeding stock next year, 1,200 hens and 
300 cocks will be held over at each farm, 
and a production of between 50,000 and 
60,000 eggs is expected. 


\ HILE the activities 


rearing of ring-necked pheasants, eventu- 
ally experiments will be conducted with 
bobwhite quail and hungarian partridges. 
In addition to the two ring-neck propaga- 
tion plants, the commission purchased a 
larm to be used exclusively for the raising 
of wild turkeys. 

The business, for so it may be called, of 
game farming, is certainly a coming feature 


of these two 


of wild-life administration, for game of | 


various kinds is becoming more difficult 
to secure, either due to its scarcity, or on 
account of the heavy tariffs and other dif- 
hculties surrounding the importation of 
birds from other countries. Also, the kill 
1s great each year and much restocking is 
necessary. During 1929, hunters killed 
212,082 male ring-necks. Pennsylvania 
feels that, by establishing the game farms, 
she has adopted another excellent method 
of safeguarding the hunters’ sport. 
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9 NIGHTS’ SLEEP 


PAY FOR IT! 
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KOACH BED only $10 


; Kari-Keen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
A comfortable, quickly convertible Dept. 161, 





farms were confined entirely to the | 








. Si City, Iowa. 
device, whereby you can change your ee 

° ? . ‘ Please send on approval, one of your new 
car into a comfortable bed in less than Keciteun Meock Dads. 
a minute. Used by hunters, tourists 
everywhere. Fits snugly in any make 
of 2-door sedan and coach. 


Name 


Address....._.. 
Check enclosed (_ ) 
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Sleep like a log 
| INA FILSON! 


Y Satins, 


Unroll your Filson Sleeping Bag right beside a Write for free catalog ‘‘D.” 
good, friendly log. Crawl in on the soft downy It’s a great guide to outdoor 
pad. Put up the windbreak and you’ll enjoy a comfort. 

night’s sleep that rivals even the log itself. Weighs 


it anywhere. Favorite among 


10% pounds—carry 
Water-proofed, wind-proof and 


national sportsmen. 
wear-proof. 


WOOL $26 


C.C. FILSON CO. 


2d at Madison 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


DOWN $36 
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The ‘‘TRAVELIER”’, a brand new design, 
a new size built for two, takes its place 
beside the standard Gilkie four-passenger 
trailer, the ‘‘CAMP KING.”’ 


This new ‘‘TRAVELIER”’, like the “CAMP 
KING’’, possesses a remarkable road per- 
formance, furnishes real housing facili- 
ties and the ease and speed with which one 
person can open or close it is surprising. 


ve 


Any vacation can be had at an amaz- 
ingly low cost. Start today plan- 
ing the one you'll never forget. 


Writeforliterature. We'llfurnishit. 


E. P. GILKISON SONS CO. 
1326 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 








TRAVELIER For Two 





CAMP KING For Four 

















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
- Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. / 

Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. wo 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 





BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 








Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 







ESTABLISHED 1868 
3910 Lester St.. Richmond. Va. 











































E ARE announcing, this month, six 

new models of shotguns, the Rem- 
ington Model 31 pump action, the 
Savage Model 28-3, the Springfield No. 
726 automatic, the Fox “Skeeter,” the 
3rowning 16 bore Baker Model automatic, 
and the Browning Overunder. Cuts of the 
guns will appear, except the Spring- 
field Automatic, which looks precisely like 
a Remington, and everybody can identify it. 
It is evident that three-shot magazine 
guns are coming in. I doubt if the ulti- 
mate owner has been consulted about this 


"Shote 


con ducted by 


Capt. Chas Agins 


Modern Guns and Loads 


By Chas. Askins 


The stock is of a good grade of American 
walnut, finished in Remington style, and 
this means a handsome gun. 

The Fox Skeeter looks like a standard 
Fox field gun, with three exceptions: 
The butt carries a soft-rubber recoil pad 
as standard, a raised, ventilated rib, and 
a beaver-tail fore end; stock has a full 
pistol grip, and the action is engraved. 
The fore end deserves special mention. 
That beaver-tail fore end is long and 
gracefully tapered. It is the first beaver- 
tail fore end that I ever saw which did 











Remington Model 31 shotgun, 


reduction in magazine capacity, but, 
whether he prefers it or not, he will more 
than likely have to buy such a gun in the 
near future. The Remingtons started 
something when they brought out their 
“Sporter” in 20 gauge automatic, and they 
evidently propose to keep right on the way 
they have started. 

The Remington Model 31 has precisely 
the receiver lines 
of the Model 29. 
All the Remington 
output from the 
old Model 10 down 
to the latest have 
had the most 
graceful lines pos- 
sible to produce in 
a pump gun. This 
one is as handsome 
as the best of them 
and maybe it is 
the most attractive 
of them all, because 


of the shortened 
magazine and the 
amount of barrel 


in front of the magazine. About reducing 
the magazine capacity to two shots, I do 
not propose to argue. For duck shoot- 
ing three shots are better than two any- 
how. 


HE Remington Model 31 is made in 

12 gauge only at present. Let us hope 
that it eventually appears in 16 as well. 
The standard length of barrel is 30 inches, 
but it may be had in 26 to 32 inches. The 
stock has a length of 14 inches, 2-inch 
drop at butt by 15g at comb. The grip is 
well shaped and nicely checkered, as is 
the fore end slide-handle. That grip is 
large eriough and not too large, in the 
present pistol grip. Shooting men will 
like it. The stock will fit the average 
man and anybody can shoot it. The 
weight of the arm is given at 714 pounds. 





12 gauge, 3-shot, side ejection 


detract from the appearance of the 
gun. This gun will be fitted with single 
trigger on orders, and it ought to be. It 
also ought to be furnished in straight grip, 
to order without extra charge. Ejectors 
are standard on this gun, and ought to be 
on all guns that cost upward of $60. 
The Savage 28-3 comes in 12 gauge, 
three-shot repeating pump gun. The action, 


not 





The Savage 28-3, a 12 gauge, 3-shot pump gun 


and the set of the stock to the action, looks 
more like a Stevens than the original Sav- 
age Model 28. Stock dimensions were 
not given in the advertisements I have seen, 
but I am hopeful they didn’t adopt the 
Stevens’ stock dimensions which always 
carried too much drop and too thin a 
comb. This gun has a pistol-grip stock, 


checkered, and a checkered fore end with 
on the receiver. 
Springfield 


engraving 
Savage 


some 


The automatic is 







announced in 16 gauge, two models, one 
the standard five-shot and the other a 
three-shot. I haven’t seen the gun, but it 
looks precisely like a Remington, from the 
cut. Stock has grip and checkering like 
the Remington 20 bore, and the fore end 
has a like appearance, It should function 
precisely like a Remington or a Brown- 
ing and not much more need be said. 
Weights are not given, but I'd guess the 
weight with 28-inch barrel as about 7!/ 
pounds. Might be lighter, as I am guess- 
ing at it. I take it this gun is made in 
12 gauge also, but it is not so stated in 
the advertisement. Anyhow, the 16 gauge 
is a popular bore in automatics. I’d prefer 
the standard in five-shot repeater myself. 


~~ that I am giving everybody else 
a mention, so far as that is possible, | 
am going to tell the reader that the Win- 
chester Company has announced a much 
reduced price on the old Winchester 
Model 97. It is now the lowest-priced 
pump gun that we have seen in many a 
day. It always was one of the best duck 
guns ever made. No gun would outshoot 
that old Winchester and no other pump 
gun ever was so popular among’ hard- 
shooting duck hunters. Of course it is a 
good gun for all purposes. Distribution 
of the 16 gauge, also, was started April 1. 
That will be a real 16 bore repeating shot- 
gun if it is made 
to weigh about 7 
pounds. 

Cut of a Baker 
Model Browning 
automatic is pre- 
sented herewith. It 
will tell the story 
better than words. 
Certain changes 
have been made in 
the standard gun, 


and this is the 
raciest looking 
automatic that I 
have seen. The 


upper tang has 

been shortened, 
thus shortening the grip. Grips of auto- 
matics have always been so long as to 
make the animal appear to have a short 
body and a long neck. This gun has 
no pitch either up or down, being 
pitched at zero. Stock has Monte Carlo 
comb and cheekpiece. The comb is 
1%-inch drop at point and 14% at the 
rear. The drop of butt or heel is 2 inches. 
The stock fit is about the same as the 
usual trap stock 1!4-inch comb by 2-inch 





The Fox ‘Skeeter’ 


with standard recoil pad, raised ventilated rib and 


beaver-tail fore end 





BE Be 


ee 


30-inch pattern, at 20 yards, cylinder 
bore Browning, Super-X, No. 9 shot 


heel, the Monte Carlo comb having like 
level where the cheek is placed. Raised, 
solid, hollow ribs are standard on this 
model, and it might be worth while to 
state that all automatics ought to have 
raised ribs, so as to afford a level sighting 
plane. Soft-rubber recoil pads are stand- 
ard. The straight grip is made commonly 
for the Brownings, though not for guns 
intended for sale in this country. The 
straight grip demands the shortened grip 
as shown here, because the support of the 
hand comes from the ball of the thumb 
in contact with the shoulder of the comb. 

Not much is known in this country 
about Monte Carlo combs and cheek pieces, 


Lo |The 
| side-ejection 
Nt ate Pum p Gun 


but the combination has certain advantages | 


about which we will say a few words. 
The object of the Monte Carlo comb is 
obvious. No matter where the cheek is 
placed along that comb the elevation will 
be the same. We might think it would 
be the same anyhow, with any sort of 
comb, where an expert shot is back of 
the gun, but there are conditions where 
it would not be. For example, take a bird 
swinging sharply to the right, and as the 
gun follows him there will be a tendency 
for the cheek to slide back along the stock. 
As the cheek comes back the elevation 
lowers, and the stock being thicker to- 
wards the rear, the tendency is for the 
eye to be crowded off center to the left. 
As a consequence the shot goes in low 
and to the left. This is particularly true 
when shooting from the kneeling position, 
which is often necessary in duck shooting. 


| HAD that very thing happen to me 
4 not long ago. Two mallards were pass- 
ing at about 50 yards, 100 feet high. I 
was kneeling in the open, birds passing 
to the right. Making what I was sure 
was the correct lead on the front bird, I 
killed the one back of him, a foot lower 
and a length behind. That was all due, 
in my opinion, to the cheek changing on 
the comb. In a case of this kind the 
cheekpiece helps, because it flares out, is 
flat, and thicker to the rear, thereby mak- 
ing it difficult for the cheek to slip back. 
It is much the same with a left swing, 
kneeling position, and sometimes standing. 
As the gun swings around towards the 
face, the cheek is tightened against the 
comb, really leans over it, and the result 
is a crossfire from the right of center, 
and that shot, too, goes behind—behind 
and maybe high. In either case the cheek- 
Piece helps, because it exactly fits the 
cheek and there is not much tendency to 
get away from it, high, low, front, or rear. 
With all the devices intended to help the 
trap shooter, it is a surprising thing to 
me that the cheekpiece has not come into 
common use, 

Now about trap shooting with this 16 
bore Browning. The gun came to me 
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Model 31 Pump Action 
Repeating Shotgun, 3 shots 


$48.95 





REMINGTON en- 
gineers have scored 
a brilliant, epoch- 
making beat on the gun 
designers of the whole 
world. In every feature the 
newModel 31 is animprovement 
on all that has gone before. Every 
man who loves a fine gun will want 
to own one. 


Shorter stroke makes the action easier 
and faster. No pump gun is so easy to take 
down. Barrels are completely inter- 
changeable; extra barrels may be purchased 
as separate units without any part of the frame 
—an economy not possible with other pump guns. 
The action release is a marvel of convenience. Lines 















as graceful as a cup defender’s. Shells can’t fall out 

no matter how you hold the gun. No shooter can wrap 

his fingers around the new diamond-grip and resist this 

gun. And there are many other improvements over all other 
pump guns, 


The Model 31 holds three shots. This feature is approved by the 

Izaak Walton League and the American Game Conference. Sports- 
men throughout the country acclaim the three-shot gun, introduced 
by Remington, as the true sporting arm. 





















See the Model 31 at your dealer's. Write for descriptive folder. 
Address: Remington Arms Works, 38 East Main Street, Ilion, New York. 


SPECIFICATIONS: No. 31A “Standard” Grade. Side ejection. Take down, hammerless, 
solid breech top and rear. 12 gauge, 3 shots. Cross bolt safety. Standard length 
barrel 30 inches. Also furnished in 26, 28 or 32 inches. Cylinder, modified or full 
choke. Top of receiver matted. American walnut half pistol grip stock and fore-end, 
both finely checkered by hand. Stock 14 inches long, 24 inch drop at heel, 154 
inch drop at comb. Weight about 744 pounds. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kileanbore Ammunition 


mington 








© 1931 R. A. Co. 
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COPPERED 





BULLETS 


Clean-shooting .22’s that measure up to| 
U.S. standards of accuracy...with distinc- | 
tive COPPERED bullets and a whale of a 
wallop. Just what the small bore shooter 
wants for small game and targets. Their Self- 
Cleaning (non-corrosive) primers keep rifle 
barrels “clean as a whistle”. Shoot them. 





2 RR RR Tae 
tes pee 


COPPERHEADS 


.22 Rim-Fire Cartridges 
Short...Long...Long Rifle 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 















AMERICAN 










The New Model E 
WOLLENSAK 


"BIASCUPE ” 


UNEQUALED BINOCULAR VALUE 


.. O power... pocket size 
quickly focused. 


weighs only 434 ounces . 
wonderful illumination . . . 
Choice of 6 colors: green, mahogany, oak, black, orange 
ond black, end red and black 
Biescope is unequaled for field sports, hunting, fishing, hiking, 
motoring, yachting, or eny place else in the out-of-doors. 
Distant objects seen brilliantly and clearly six times nearer. 
At your desler or direct postpaid . . . $5.00. Money 
back guarantee. Catalog free 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


S6E2HUDSON AVENUE ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Lens problems our specialty 











_ 
Mention Outdoor Life in writing to 
Advertisers 
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The Browning Overunder, attractive in appearance, action and price 


with two barrels, one 30 inches long, the 
other 26, to be tested for trap and duck 
shooting with the long barrel, for quail 
with the short. About that time some 
Western Cartridge Company Super X 
shells were sent me, a new load with No. 9 
shot. These cartridges were intended for 
game shooting, quail, snipe and like birds. 
I concluded to try them at the trap, just 
to see what would happen. A March gale 
was back of the birds and they traveled 
fast, few or none being broken under 40 
yards. Starting in, | missed the first 
three birds. I decided that I was under 
shooting. Broke the next twelve in suc- 
cession, then turned the gun over to my 
shooting companion who broke ten straight 
from the jump off. Some of those birds 
were well over 50 yards from the gun 
when broken. 


HAT kind of thing from No. 9 shot 

was unexpected, and I think that I was 
more surprised than tickled, having held 
pretty steadily that there was no use in 
making any shot size smaller than 8s. May- 
be there isn’t either, but these No. 9 shot 
loads will sure break clay birds at 16 
yards rise, and they will kill quail or 
snipe, while I doubt if a better load is 
made for open-bored guns in skeet shoot- 
ing. What I thought when I saw those 
clays being ground up was that the West- 
ern Cartridge Company was putting one 
over on us, and these were really 8% 
shot, so I counted a load, getting 685 pel- 
lets. They were No. 9s all right. 

Of course the real utility of 
No. 9 shot loads is their use on game, 
in open bored guns. The 26-inch barrel 
of this Browning is very open, the widest 
spread of pattern that I have seen at 20 
yards, covering a full 30 inches at the 
distance. With this barrel and this load, 
pattern of which I am illustrating, the 
pattern will still be dense enough to kill 
quail or snipe at 30 yards, possibly be- 
yond, while, with 7% shot, missing would 
begin well under that distance. I can't 
say that I like a barrel so open, but if 
you have it, then 9s are the load for the 


these 


| gun. 


To begin with I was prejudiced against 


over and under’ shotguns. When the 
Brownings wrote me that they were plac- 
such an arm on the market, (the 


3rowning Overunder gun), I didn’t want 
to see it, but they sent me one for a tryout 
anyhow. I couldn’t see anything that these 
guns could do, which couldn’t be done as 
well by an ordinary double barrel. Then 
there was the price. All those over and 
under guns that I knew anything about 
cost too much money for a man in my 
class, and the average reader of OvuTpoor 


Lire classes right along with me. A few 
years ago I was down at the Hoffman 
Arms Company, and found John Dubiel, 
Eric Johnson, and a Mr. Wright all mill- 
ing out actions from solid steel, for over 
and under guns. It was some job and | 
never did hear of any of the guns being 
completed. Asked as to the cost of one 
of those arms when it was finished, they 
said about $1,000. Then I looked up the 
price of a James Woodward and Sons 
Over and Under, in Von Lengerke and 
Antoine’s catalog, and found the price was 
$1,300 with raised, ventilated rib. Well, 
this Browning cost less than a tenth of 
that, and this brought it in reach of the 
man who simply wanted a good gun. 

When I took this Overunder Browning 
out of its case and put it together, the 
first thing that impressed me was the per- 
fect balance of the arm—if any shotgun 
ever did balance it is this one. You can't 
take an ounce off of either end or out of 
the middle and improve it. The gun 
struck me as being light, and I guessed 
off the weight at 7 pounds—it is really 
heavier, they tell me. Anyhow, that gun 
comes to the shoulder like a featherweight. 
Then that gun fitted me so well that | 
never have had a made-to-order shotgun 
that was quite such a good fit. I do not 
know how to order one that would fit so 
well. This is the only 12 bore gun that 
I have seen in recent years that I’d be 
willing to shoot quail with; this because 
of the exquisite balance, the perfect fit 
and the apparent light weight. 


HAVE to take myself in hand to keep 
" from saying more about this gun than 
I ought to, realizing that all men are not 
the same. The stock of this gun has a 
rather massive appearance, the butt-plate 
being 17% inches wide by 5% long. Stock 
length is 144% inches, by 1% at comb by 
2 at heel. That is my stock when the 
comb is properly “made-off” and this comb 
happened to be just right for me. The 
grip is a half-pistol, and whether it is a 
half-pistol or a straight grip doesn’t make 
any difference to me, so long as it is not 
a full-pistol grip. The fore end is in effect 
as good a beaver-tail fore end as any man 
ever took in his hand; it will be particu- 
larly liked by every one accustomed to 
an automatic or a pump gun. The raised, 
ventilated rib is a perfectly flat sighting 
plane. When this gun is mounted or 
comes to the shoulder, it is on the mark, 
and nothing remains except to make the 
lead and pull the trigger. The appear- 
ance of the gun is well shown in the illus- 
tration, and can be judged for itself. 

Concerning the mechanism, the gun is 
an ejector and works perfectly so far as 





Browning 16 gauge automatic, Baker model 
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Both hammers drop into 
their seats exactly together, and both ejec- 


[ can judge. 


tor locks are in perfect tune. The breech 
of the barrels have a deep bearing within 
the frame and are accurately machined to 
ft. With all kinds of use and abuse there 
never can be any side-play to those bar- 
rels, and taken in connection with an 
under-bolt that extends across the frame, 
I do not see how the gun is to shoot loose. 


OW about the shooting. The gun 

struck me as being so light that I 
didn’t want to shoot heavy loads contain- 
ing 1% ounces at the trap, so asked the 
Western Cartridge Company for a trap 
load containing but 1% ounces of shot, 
but in a 234-inch case. They sent me a 
shell known as Minimax, intended espe- 
cially for work at 16-yards rise. The 
powder was E. C. and those cartridges 
had no more recoil than a 20 bore: I 
concluded that I could shoot them all day 
and not know that I’d been kicked any 
more than if I had been shooting a .22 
rifle, That is exaggerated, maybe, but it 
was what I felt about it, not having been 


shooting anything in a 12 bore except 
heavy duck loads for fifteen years. 

With gun and shells, I had to trap 
and spring my own birds, springing them 
by means of a taut cord which I kicked. 
The trap was set full tension, and the 
rise 16 yards. In springing the birds, I'd 
get a little out of balance and the gun 
would be held a bit down, but that gun 
came up so fast and so true that this made 
no difference. I broke twenty-five birds 
straight, which doesn’t happen with me 
every day. Now and then I waited pur- 
posely for the bird to get well out; now 
and then I tried to see how quick I could 
take it—didn’t make any difference, all 
the birds were well broken. I never had 
a better trap gun in my hands, and I'd 
particularly recommend it as well as that 
Minimax load for skeet shooting. If I 
ever do quail shooting with a 12 gauge 
gun, this Minimax load will be used. 

As a final word, this Browning Over- 


under is a very attractive gun in appear- | 


ance, in quality, and in price. If John 
M. Browning invented it, he did a mighty 
good job. 


A Repeating Gun Discussion 
By O. A. Wagner 


Part II 


BOUT twenty-five years ago the first 
recoil-operated magazine repeater ap- 
peared on the market, the Remington 

auto-loading shotgun, one of Browning’s 
inventions. The Browning Automatic Shot- 
gun made in Belgium may just as well be 
considered together with the Remington as 
they are practically the same in design and 
many of their parts will interchange, both 
being inventions of Browning but neither 
of them his manufacture. In these guns 
the barrel slides in the receiver and is sup- 
ported by a ring around the strong maga- 
zine tube, around which is also a strong 
coil spring against which the recoil exerts 
itself and which returns the barrel to its 
normal position as soon as the momentum 
imparted to the barrel by the recoil is gone. 
The breech end of the barrel is fitted with 
a barrel extension which mates with the 
breech bolt and to which the breech bolt is 
locked by a rolling locking bolt consider- 
ably like the locking device of the Stevens 
pump gun. The barrel and breech bolt is 
main locked together till both are arrested 
by the rear of the receiver. Then the for- 
ward pull of the barrel operating spring 
strips them apart because a pawl or dog 
on the carrier engages a notch on an oper- 
ating slide holding the bolt back and draw- 
ing the locking bolt free of its port in the 
barrel extension. The carrier is held down 
by a carrier lock, thus holding the breech 
open till a fresh cartridge enters the car- 
rier and trips the carrier lock, permitting 
the carrier to rise and release the breech 
bolt which is driven forward by a spring in 
the upper tang of the receiver. The car- 
tridge is flipped up and driven into the 
chamber and the breech locked much like 
some other repeaters. Despite the fact 
that many people look on anything that is 
called automatic as being mysterious, there 
is nothing mysterious or complicated about 
these recoil operated shotguns any more 





The 1921 Savage repeater above, and an 


old hammer-model Marlin below, after 
twenty years’ service 


than the hand operated magazine guns. The 
only point in which recoil operated guns 
are more automatic is in the pumping of 
the mechanism by the force of the recoil, 
from the explosion instead of by hand. For 
this reason the gun is quicker in action 
than the hand operated, due to the elimina- 
tion of the human element. These guns 
work quick or not at all, and they will not 





The Union Arms pump gun and, below, 
an old muzzle-loading double 


favor themselves, so everything about them 
must be just right. The idea that they are 
more prone to give trouble than the hand 
operated is not founded on the facts. But 
when trouble does develop, they stop right 
then like a broken clock and the user has 
to help them or get them fixed. These 
recoil operated guns, like all other guns, 
will get in need of repairs. Sometimes it 
is a broken or worn part, sometimes func- 
tional troubles, similar to those encountered 
in other guns, but most often their failures 
are due to a sluggish forward motion of 
the barrel caused by a point of adjustment 
which the makers have overlooked. Who- 
ever undertakes to put these guns in order 
must know his stuff, otherwise he will make 
them worse rather than better. 


HESE guns have become quite popular 
and justly so. 


can be changed permitting the owner to 
have several barrels without any other 
parts and to change from one to the other 
in a moment. About 1910 the Remington 
Arms Company came out with an entirely 
new magazine shotgun. Of course it con- 
sisted of stock, lock and barrel and some 
folks consider it about like the rest, but 
there is much difference in its design and 
workings. It has the tube magazine under 
the barrel as usual, but the difference in the 
action proper is apparent at a glance. It 


differs radically from the rest in that it | 
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One desirable feature | 
about them is the ease with which barrels | 
















Select your | 


binocular — from the 
wide range of 22 models offered by 


(Illustrated booklet on request) 


: IS important that you have notonlya 

binocular of fine optical quality, but 
also the type of glass best suited to your 
individual requirements. 

Therefore, the famous Carl Zeiss opti- 
cal works of Jena offer you 22 models 
from which to select your binocular. 
Among these fine binoculars you will 
find models from 6 to 18 power... 
wide-angle models which give an ex- 
tremely large field of view . . . glasses 
designed for great light-gathering 
power... and you can have either twin- 
focusing or individual focusing eye- 
pieces. 

See the various models at your nearest 
Carl Zeiss dealer’s—or write to us for 


illustrated literature. 


Throughout the world it is recognized that 
a Zeiss is the finest binocular obtainable. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 
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SHOOT WITH THE BEST 


Use LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


When you set out to do accurate shooting, make sure 
you have the best sights for your gun. Lyman Sights 
give the highest accuracy, longest service, and are 
most practical to use. Designed for all guns. 
your dealer or write us your requirements, 
make, model, and caliber of gun. 


See 
telling 








No. 4 Ivory Bead 

front sight, excel- 

lent for hunting. 
$1.50 





The famous No. 48 Lyman micrometer 
rear sight for bolt action rifles, leading 
makes. Fine adjustment for windage 
or elevation. Strong, well made. With 
dise, $11.50. 








2A Rear Sight 

with disc.Pat. 

thumb lock. 
$5.00 


No. 38 Rec, 
Sight for lever 
action rifles. 
$6.50 with 
disc. 

No. 26 Front 
Ivory, red, 
gold, silver 


bead. $1.00. 
Send 10 cents for Lyman Sight Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


Middlefield, Conn. 





85 West St., 








| 





Notadayof WJ 
Closed Season for | 
the .22 *‘Hornet’’ Springfield 


7OU’LL shoot your Griffin & bias “Hornet.” The 
only rifle shooting the new .22 W. . F. wonder 
cartridge, variously called the Wotkyns, ‘Hornet,’ 
Perfected, Improved. A combination that outshoots 
every high-power small-bore the world has known. 

The world’s best hunting rifle for closed season | 
shooting, at ‘chucks and varmints. Providing sport 
every day in the year. 

New government Springfie ald M. I., remodeled to 
suit you . . . America’s finest gunsmithing. Tele- 
scope and mounting as you wish them. Price accord- 
ing to your order. 

For big game and long-range target work our | 
famous Griffin & Howe .30/06 Springfield. New re- 
modeled sporting or national match barrel and 
action, stock and engraving to suit you. We make 
the finest Magnum hunting and special match rifles. 
Best engraving, restocking, repairs. Write your 
specifications for prices. 

GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. 


Makers of Fine Rifles—Sportsmen’ s Outfitters 
202 E. 44th Street New ¥ York City 




















Don’ t Blame Your Aim 


To win at the traps, at 
the targets, or bring 
down the game, your rifle 
bore must be free of rust, 
residue, metal fouling and 
leading. HOPPE’S NITRO 
POWDER SOLVENT NO. 
9 is what the experts al- 
ways use. Sample sent 
for 10c. 
Your dealer has it. 


Send for Gun Cleaning Guide, FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














New and Used 
POCKET PRISM 


BINOCULARS 


3% to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 
6 power, universal prism binocular 
$15. We carry everythingin glasses 
and guarantee satisfaction orrefund. | 
$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 8 power, 
10 oz., 150 yds. field. Universal 
ocus. 
J. ALDEN LORING 
Box OL, Owego, New York 








| is attached to the barrel. 


| ever, 


| but if 
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| ejects the empty case through the opening 


in the bottom of the receiver instead of 
through the side or top, and thus the re- 
ceiver lacks the usual top or side opening. 
To eject the empty downward it was neces- 
sary to use a disappearing carrier. The 
carrier used is what I would call the door- 
key type. This consists of a spindle which 


| lies and rotates in a groove in the side of 


the receiver; on the rear end is a cam that 
engages in a cam slot in the side of the 
breech bolt, and the front end carries a flat 
blade that handles the cartridges. Normally 
this carrier blade occupies a recess in the 
side of the receiver out of the way of the 
empty case as it is ejected past the carrier. 
At the last backward motion of the slide 
handle after the empty is ejected, this 
carrier rotates down past the magazine 
opening and in so doing releases a car- 
tridge from the magazine. The first for- 
ward motion of the slide causes the carrier 
to rotate upward toward its normal posi- 
tion, forcing the cartridge up between 
breech block and chamber. It remains in 
a position to support the cartridge till the 
cartridge is caught by breech block, cart- 
ridge guides and chamber and then the 


‘carrier disappears again into its recess. 


HE breech block of this model, too, is 
different. The breech block locks against 


| the explosion by its rear end engaging a 
| shoulder in rear of receiver. 


In operation 
the rear end of block drops down clear of 
the locking shoulder, then moves back and 
down in a curved path into a recess in the 
front end of the stock. A lug on the action 
bar engages a cam slot in the side of 
breech block and causes it to perform as 
described. This model differs from others 
too, in that the hammer, sear, mainspring, 
sear spring and recoil lock are all contained 
in the breech block or bolt. The hammer 
is of the ram type instead of the rolling 
or swinging type, as used in most guns. 
The firing pin is attached to the hammer 
as in bolt action guns, and the stroke is 
quite short and quick. One fine point 
about this model is the way the magazine 
It can easily be 
removed from the barrel with no other 
tools than a good stiff thumbnail or a nail 
or other pointed object. This enables the 
user to have more than one barrel for 
his gun without having an extra mag- 
azine and slide handle for each barrel, 
and barrels can be changed in a very 
few minutes. 

This is a good gun and a very popular 
one, but like the rest, has its weak- 
nesses. The main fault is in ejecting and 
handling cartridges, hence jamming. How- 
the Model 10 has been superseded 
by an improved Model No. 29, which has 
different extractor and ejecting arrange- 
ment and other improvements which make 


them almost, if not entirely, jam-proof. 
Good authorities, who have tried them 
out, say they have been unable to make 


them jam. The writer has not had oppor- 
tunity to experiment with the new model, 
what is said of it is true, and 
there is no reason to doubt it, this new 
model is a mighty good gun. 

In 1911 the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company came out with a recoil-operated 
magazine gun, the Winchester Self-Load- 
ing shotgun Model 1911. This is a Brown- 
ing invention and on general principles it 
works about like the Remington and 
3rowning, but in detail of design and op- 
eration it is quite different. The barrel 
magazine and spring are similar, but in 
taking the gun down, the stock section 
only is removed, as in the case of the 
Winchester Model 1890 rifle. This leaves 
the receiver proper with its working parts, 
the magazine, fore-arm and all, fast to the 
barrel. This is a ‘disadvantage as the 
barrel must be cleaned from the muzzle, 
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which 1s very unsatisfactory in case of a 
choke-bored barrel. Then, too, changing 
from one barrel to another takes special 
wrenches, and each barrel has to have its 
own magazine fore-end, etc., or a lot oi 
more work had to be done to change 
barrels. This feature put this model at 
great disadvantage, considering the ease 
with which the barrels of the Remington 
and Browning can be cleaned or changed. 
The locking of the breech bolt is some- 
what different, too. The locking block is 
pawl or dog type, and unlocks before the 
barrel and bolt reach the rearmost posi- 
tion. The breech bolt is timed by a bolt 
stop lever that is operated by a cam on 
the barrel extension and not by the car- 
rier and carrier lock as in the other 
recoil-operated shotguns. The carrier, 
hammer and safety devices are different 
and, because of the differences named, this 
gun is simply the fasted repeating shot- 
gun ever invented. As to whether they are 
liable to give more trouble than the other 
recoil-operated guns, I am not sure, as | 
have not had many of them to deal with 
However, some cases of trouble in this 
model are mighty stubborn. Some claim 
that the recoil of this model is more 
severe than in other automatics but | 
never could see the difference even on 
close inspection. 


N THIS connection, mention may be 

made of another recoil-operated re- 
peater, the German Rhinemetal shotgun. 
Just what year model it is I know not, 
however, it must be a Browning invention 
or made under the Browning patents, as 
most of its features are decidedly Brown- 
ing. The barrel section and take-down 
feature is much like the Remington and 
Browning. The receiver is different in 
that the entire rear portion, tangs and all, 
are removable from the rest of the re- 
ceiver, leaving the rear end open. This 
is not the take-down feature, as that is 
like the Remington and Browning. The 
carrier is almost, if not exactly, the same 
as the Remington Browning. The great 
difference is in the breech bolt and _ its 
method of locking. It is locked by a ro- 
tating member, on the bolt action princi- 
ple. The breech bolt is divided into three 
sections, the front section that supports 
the shell in the chamber, back of it the 
rotating locking member or bolt which is 
pivoted on a central hollow spindle rotat- 
ing around the firing pin. The rear part 
of this spindle carries helical bands and 
grooves like the bolt of a Ross rifle, or 
like a spiral screwdriver. The rear section 
of the bolt mates onto these helical grooves 
and rotates the locking bolt when the rear 
part is drawn away ‘rom the rest of the 
bolt. The handle for operating the bolt by 
hand is fastened to the rear part and in 
operation the rear part serves the same 
purpose as the operating slide on the Rem- 
ington and Browning. The locking member 
engages into a slot in the barrel extension 
to lock the gun. Not many of these guns 
are in use in the United States. I have seen 
and worked on but one, and that was a 
finely-engraved and carved gun of 16 gauge 








in spite of the fact that the Browning is 
said to be the only automatic made in 16 
vauge. The owner of this gun was well 
satisfied with it, but some say they are no 
gO id. 

’ The weak point I found with it is that 
the makers failed to put a certain stop 
pin in the bolt assembly so that it can’t 
come out. This pin loosens out and lets 
the bolt slip apart. Aside from this fault 
| suppose they would be subject to the 
same diseases that other auto-loaders are, 
though these guns are well made and 
smooth workers. 

The Winchester Model 1912 repeating 
shotgun is altogether different from the 
Model 1897, except the magazine and slide 
handle. This gun, being hammerless, has 
different and more modern lines and is 
quite streamline. The carrier is Browning 
type, in fact the gun is a Browning design. 
The breech block locks and unlocks like 
the Remington Model 10, by a vertical 
motion of the rear end breech block, which 
when in lock position, engages a shoulder 
in top of the receiver. A lug on the action 
slide bar engages in a cam slot in the side 
of the breech block. The rear end of re- 
ceiver is solid, having no openings rear- 
ward. This is one of the most reliable 
guns out and develops but little trouble, 
which is nearly always curable by touching 
up some of the contact surfaces. 


HE Savage pump gun looks much like 

the Winchester Model 12, and is in a 
general way like it inside and out, but of 
course differs in detail. The carrier cam 
is altogether different and the cartridge 
cut-off differs, also the take-down mechan- 
ism on the magazine. This is the only 
magazine shotgun I know of that has the 
safety slide on the top of the grip like 
a double gun. These guns are well liked 
by those who have them, and many ex- 
cellent barrels are found on this model. So 
far the weaknesses of this model seem to 
be an inclination of the carrier cam to 
break, and for the cartridge cut-off to fail 
to function properly. 

In keeping with the trend of the times, 
the Marlin Firearms Company brought 
out a hammerless model some time before 
1915, being called Models 28 and 31, in 12, 
16 and 20 gauge. However, these have 
been improved somewhat and called Model 
44. This repeating mechanism is different 
from the hammer Marlins, and all other 


repeating shotguns as well. The maga- 
zine, barrel and take-down arrangement 
is practically the same as on Marlin 


hammer guns. The exterior lines are nearly 
streamline, and the main difference is in 
the inner mechanism. If numerous parts 
are necessary to make a good gun, then 
this is a good one. The breech bolt has 
a joint in it and the firing pin is in two 
parts. The bolt is locked against the ex- 
plosion by engaging a shoulder in the top 
of the receiver. In operation the rear sec- 
tion of the bolt swings down to disengage 
irom the locking shoulder and slides back 
and down. The breech bolt and carrier are 
operated by a link, which in turn is oper- 
ated by the action slide. A lug on the 
action slide engages a cam slot on the 
link, and a lug on the link engages a cam 
slot on the side of the carrier. The recoil 
lock is of the inertia block type. Not many 
guns of this model and no old ones have 
come to my attention, so I do not know 
what effect use will have on them. But in 
some of them, the cartridge stop and 
cut-off need adjusting, or tuning up, 
also the safety devices, before they have 
killed much game. So I judge these are 
some of the weak points of this par- 
ticular model. 

The Remington Model 17, in 20 gauge 
only, appears outside to be like the 
Model 10, but there are differences in the 


carrier and lock arrangement, also the 
takedown feature, which is entirely differ- 
ent from any pump gun. In taking it 


down, the barrel only is removed, leaving | 
the magazine and all other parts fast to | 
the stock section much like the Remington | 


and Browning automatics. The carrier is 
not of the door key type, like the Model 
10, but is a forked affair, and when at rest, 
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is up straddling the breech bolt and in a | 
position to kick the empty case down and | 


out of the bottom opening in the receiver. 


The hammer is mounted in the trigger plate | 


like the Winchester and Savage and other | 


hammerless models and not in the breech 
bolt like the Model 10. This is a nifty 
iittle gun, and the takedown feature 
especially appeals to the writer. Having 
never been called on to repair one of these 
guns, I don’t know their weaknesses, if 
they have any. In the Winchester Model 
12, the Savage pump gun and Remington 
Models 10, 17 and 29, the recoil lock re- 
lease depends on the effects of the recoil 
on the action slide. In other words, the 
slide and handle serve as an inertia block. 
The Stevens and Marlin guns are the 
only ones to use an inertia block in- 
side of the receiver to operate the ac- 
tion slide block. 

This article is not written with the in- 
tention of conveying the impression that 
the writer is the only person that ever saw 


one of the guns described, but a general | 


description of each model has been given 


so as to show the differences in design | 


and construction and operation, also 


to | 


dispel the idea some folks have that re- | 
peating shotguns are about the same, or | 


that they all work on the principle of the 
old Spencer, which statement, though hav- 
ing been made by a gun authority, is far 
from correct. An attempt also has been 
made in this article to point out in a 
general way the weaknesses of each model. 
This has been done with no intention of 
having it construed as a knock on any 
particular model or on these guns in gen- 
eral. The makers no doubt expect their 
guns to fail or break down at some time 
or other, otherwise they would not 
bother with publishing a repair list or 
maintain a repair department ,and what 
machinery is there that never needs ad- 
justment ? 


N THE double gun, the only multiple 

barrel repeating shotgun which enjoys 
any popularity at present, the variety is 
great. To describe all of them would take a 
book, and more knowledge than the writer 
can boast of, as he has never had the 
chance to see or dissect the half of them. 
However, they run in a general way more 
nearly alike than the magazine repeaters. 
Though there is considerable difference in 
locks, locking mechanism, etc., they all 
have certain weaknesses in common. The 
most common weakness is the front end of 
the butt stock, as the design necessitates 
the cutting away of the material in the 
front end of the stock to such an extent 
that when the stock is off the workman 
feels inclined to handle it like a violin 
instead of a gun part. Strange to say, one 
finds designs that permit little gutting 
away of wood, in the cheapest guns rather 
than in the expensive ones. Another fre- 
quent trouble is looseness in the action 
permitting the barrels to shake on the 
action. Broken firing pins, springs, etc., 
and dented barrels are diseases of this type 
of gun. If any one knows of a make or 
model of repeating gun that never needs 
repairs or gives trouble, speak up. When 
we analyze the virtues, failings and struc- 
tural differences of all the guns on the 
market, we can appreciate what the shot- 
gun editor is up against when that oft 
repeated question bobs up, “Which do you 
think is the best gun?” 









BROWNIN 


SUPERPOSED 


AN OVERUNDER 
by John M. Browning 


A truly fine overunder gun 





brought down to a popular price. 
Designed along entirely new lines 
.-.built in Belgium, combining 
modern manufacturing with the 
handwork of skilled old-world 
craftsmen ...a better gun cannot be 
built at any price. 


DIRECT-TO-YOU 


From butt-plate to front sight, the 
SUPERPOSED brings toexperienced 
shooters a real thrill, in feel, in fin- 
ish, in performance—affording supe- 
rior balance, a single sighting plane, 
and stock lines that are ideal. Never 
failing automatic ejectors and level 
hollow rib are standard equipment. 
& Improved fore-end remains on 
\, barrels and cannot be dropped 
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iN /2-GAUGE 

only 

Ideal for trap use—equal- 
ly efficient in the field. 


Thoughweighing about 

8 — experienced 
shooters invariably 

guess it at much less, 

due to its superb 
balance. 
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Bring Your Gun 
Up to Date 


How would you like to own a gun that will 
knock down geese, snipe, duck or quail with 
surprising ease and also run high scores at 
trap or skeet? You 
have the gun that 
will fill the bill. Just 
bring it up to date 
with a Cutts Com- 
pensator and watch 
its remarkable ac- 
curary at any type of 
shooting. Your gun 
will be seven times 
more useful, to say 
nothing of your satis- 
faction and pleasure. 
The Compensator 
grows in use daily. 
Every owner is de- 
lighted with the re- 
sults. Send us your 
gun through dealer or direct. 
We will attach Compensator and 
return gun promptly. 
Act now. Enjoy better shoot- 
ing during the whole season. 
For 12 ga. single barrel in single 
shot, repeating or autoloading 
models only. 


We will be glad to send illustrated folder free. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORPORATION 


85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A 











FRENCH 75 


EASY ON THE RECOIL i, 


DIRECT. TOYOU / fesien 


LOW PRICE 












The 

lightest 7HQ75 Genuine 
16-Gauge — / Browning 
Automatic, formerly Automatie 
$65.50. Y.. 


Shot Guns are 


The lightest world standard. 
12- Gauge New reduced prices— 
Automatic direct-to-you make it easy 
formerly for you to own an ori _ 
$61.00 Genuine Browning. Our 
————— 36-Page FREE ILLUSTRATED 
Either CATALOG tells all about Brown- 


3 or 5 Shot 


J . ing Guns and how their famous 
Capacity. 


inventor ‘‘ harnessed the recoil’, 
Ask for Catalog No. 202-7 


BROWNING ARMS CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, US. A. 
Ogden, Utah Liege, Belgium 








No wood to cut or 
holes to drill on 
Krag, 54 Win. and 
30 Rem. No holes 
to drill on Sav. 40, 
45 or Win. 56, 57. 
Positive windage and ele- 
vation adjustment. Strong 
est, most practical hunting 
sight ever made. FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Ask your 
dealer or send _ direct. 
Descriptive leaflet on re- 
quest. 

For Krags, 54 Winchester, "50 
ington Ex., Springfield, | $4.5 


Complete with disc + + 
For Sav. 40 & 45, Win, 92, 94, 95, 


Complete with dise - « ¥ ast 58. - $3. om 


For Win. 56 & 57. Sav. 23 eal 1919 N. R. A. 
Complete with dise + + + «© - «= « « = $3.50 
Write for literature on Western Scope Mounts 


The Western Gun Sight Co. 
3319 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 






Mauser, Newton. 














New, Revised and Enlarged Edition 


| PISTOL& REVOLVER SHOOTING 

| by L. A. Himmelwrigh 

Regular Price $4.00—NOW $2. 00  POSTPAID 
This has always been one of most popular books 
we have ever carried in our Book Shop, and the 
new edition is much more complete and compre- 
hensive with many photographs and diagrams 
which enhance its practical value. 


OUTDOOR shonied BOOK SHOP, hens Curtis St., Denver, Cale. 
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A Simple Restocking 
Method 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the Jan- 

uary, 1931, issue, on page 56, is an 
article on restocking a shotgun with plastic 
wood, by H. E. Roles. 

I would like to tell you how I restocked, 
or rather, refitted a stock on a 16 gauge 
Fox so that it would be exactly the same 
in pitch and drop at both comb and steel 
as a new 20 gauge Ithaca I just bought 
and which fitted me better than the Fox. 

I had been using the Fox for about ten 


| years and thought I was a good shot till I 





got on a Skeet field. My first few strings, 
I couldn't hit over six and I got disgusted 
because I found I was undershooting all 
my birds. 

I went home and tried out my Ithaca 
20, and finally jumped to 12 because*of a 
much straighter stock. I took the stock of 
the Fox, set it in a vise, and cut off a strip 
from the top, about an inch deep. 

I then cut a pie-shaped piece of wood 
tapering from 1/16 inch to 3% inch and 
inserted this between the comb which had 
been cut off and the rest of the stock. 

I then used plastic wood between the 
pieces, in a very thin mixture to get it into 
all little crevices, and fastened all three 
pieces together with long finishing nails. 
Next I put the butt plate on, using the 
original screw hole in the cut-off part of 
the comb, which left the stock 34 inch too 
wide at the bottom. It was then a simple 
matter to put in the lower screw, cut off 
the lower 34 inch of the stock and round 
it off and refinish with walnut stain and 
varnish. 

My next trip to the Skeet field with this 
gun gave me a string of twelve and a 
seventeen—over a 100 per cent improve- 
ment in shooting a straight gun. 

Geo. C. STAEKE. 


Some Good Guns 


FUDITOR Outdoor Life:—I read your 
fine article in the December issue of 
Ovtpoor Lire which appealed to me very 
much. I am, in a way, a “gun bug” as so 
many sportsmen call it, and in referring to 
shotguns, I can’t keep my enthusiasm to 
myself. I must tell you about my guns. 

I am now shooting a Winchester Pump, 
model 12, in the 16 gauge. Barrel is 28 
inch and modified. I shoot doves, quail 
and some ducks with this gun. I, person- 
ally, admire this gauge and especially the 
bore. The stock is 14 inches long with 
234 inch drop at butt. I believe I could 
shoot a little better with a 3 inch drop, 
but when I get all dressed up in a heavy 
coat and shoot fast, I naturally aim under 
the object, so the straighter stock is fine. 
I get a good many ducks around 35 yards 
with this combination. and it’s just fine on 
doves. 

Recently I tried out a little experiment 
and got wonderful results. I put a heavy 
cardboard layer between the two sections 
of shot, making a dandy load for quail. 
You can purchase, of course, the factory- 
made scatter loads, but I get somewhat of 
a kick out of doing this myself, and then 
watching the birds fall. 

The very best duck gun that I ever shot 
was a Riverside Pump made by the Stevens 
Arms Co. This was a 12 bore full-choke 
and 30 inch barrels. Now this gun simply 
put the load there and then and plenty long 
range. It had the most perfect pattern’ that 
it has been my privilege to witness. It 
would go fully 85 per cent at 40 yards, 
and about 55 or 60 per cent at 60 yards. 
This gun had a 13% inch stock with 3 inch 
drop at butt. I don’t know whether all 


these guns of this make shoot that good a 
| pattern or not, but this one did and I wish 





I had it back now. Some day I’m going to 
get a good double and call it my last shot- 
gun. I prefer an Ithaca No. 1 grade in 
16 gauge or an L. C. Smith Ideal grade 
with single trigger. My fondest hope is to 
own one of these. B. E. Loupper, 


Tex. 


One Man’s Experience 


DITOR :—Was very much interested in 

your article in the December Ourpoor 
Lire, requesting readers to advise you of 
their experiences with shotguns they have 
owned. 

I started when a boy, living at that time 
in New Jersey, with a single-barreled 12 
gauge, the name of which I can not recall. 
It was a hard shooting gun, and at that 
time, as game was more plentiful, I did 
quite some execution with same. As I grew 
older, a double-barreled Syracuse, made at 
that time by an arms company in Syracuse, 
N. Y., was purchased by me. This was a 
wonderful shooting gun, both barrels full 
choked, and 28 inches long—a 12 gauge of 
course. I had this a few years, then ob- 
tained a Winchester Model 97, 12 gauge 
again, with 28-inch barrel. 

This was a hard shooting and perfect 
working arm, anc I had excellent results 
with same for any kind of shooting. Did 
fine work at the traps with it, and would 
never ask for a better all-around gun than 
that one. This was full choked also, but a 
fine gun for field shooting, nevertheless. 
You never had to hurry with this gun, as 
it would reach out and get distant shots, 
giving you time to cover your game or 
target amply. 

After owning this gun a number of years, 
a law was passed in New Jersey prohibit- 
ing pum,» and automatics unless they were 
plugged to hold only two shots. I traded 
this Winchester in on an Ithaca 12 gauge 
hammerless, 28-inch barrels, left full 
choked and right modified, a very light 
gun, weighing only 634 pounds. I made 
this trade about fourteen years ago, as near 
as I can remember, or at least when that 
law was passed, and have been shooting 
this same gun ever since, with better re- 
sults than any other gun I have ever shot. 
This was measured up to my specifications, 
and as I ama tall man have a 14-inch stock 
on same, with a 3-inch drop. 


HAVE shot against the best makes of 

guns with this one, up to very high-priced 
trap guns, and it throws a pattern which 
is hard to equal. I have tried out lots of 
other guns owned by friends of mine, but 
this Ithaca has them all stopped. I have 
lived in Missouri about seven years and 
have used this gun for all kinds of shoot- 
ing since being here, and can not praise 
the Ithaca Gun-Company’s products highly 
enough. 

To anyone buying a gun, this is the one 
I would suggest, 12 gauge, 28-inch barrels, 
left full, right modified. It would be hard 
to state a special length stock or drop, as 
there is so much difference in the build 
of men, but think a 1334-inch stock with 
234-inch drop might cover the majority 
rete well. 

I might further add that this is only one 
of their Field Grade guns which at that 
time had a half pistol grip. It is a little 
light for heavy duck loads, which are used 
mainly around here, so would advise one a 
little heavier, say about 7% pounds, but 
this was purchased originally for field 
shooting. It handles 31%4 drams, 1% ounces 
of shot perfectly. I trust the above in- 
formation may be of some benefit to you, 
and hope it has not been too long to take 
away any interest you might have had in 
same. A. M. LANceE. 

Mo. 











ShotéunQueries 


ahewered by 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2),on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
d-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 


plainly. 


Cut-off Barrels 
Editor:—I have a Winchester 1912 Model 16 
gauge pump gun, equipped with a 28-inch 234 
full barrel. I have heard hunters say that cutting 


off a shotgun barrel makes the gun scatter the | 


more, while other hunters say that it will 
ruin the barrel to have it cut off. What I want 
to know is the truth of the matter. Will it make 
the gun scatter shot more, and still shoot as true 
as it did before it was cut off? My trouble is 
that the gun shoots too close for my marksman- 
ship to be effective for quail shooting. If you 
would advise cutting off the barrel, how much 
would you cut off to make gun pattern up with 
a cylinder bore barrel?—T. L. Nelson. 


shot 


Answer:—The cutting off of your barrel will 
make it scatter more. That might be what you 
want. Sawing off a barrel is a mere matter of 
minutes, so go slow. Cut off % inch at the start 
and try the gun out. Maybe it will then shoot 
openly enough. If it doesn’t, saw off another 
4 inch, and that will about take all the choke 
out of it. The only gun that I ever sawed off, 
I took off no more than % inch and that made 
the choke barrel into a modified and the modified 
into an improved cylinder. The gun shot all 
right then. But you have to be careful about 
not taking off too much, because you might get 
a pattern with a hole in the center. That 
the reason I am warning you to take off a little 
at a time.—C. 
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Performance of Gun Good 

Editor:—I wonder if you could have Captain 
Askins tell me the trouble with my shotgun or 
my duck shooting. I have a Stevens’ Trap 
Grade shotgun which I use for duck hunting. 
It has a 30-inch barrel with a matted rib, full 
choke. I use Winchester Leader ammunition, 
loaded with 3%4 drams Oval duPont powder, 
No. 5, 1% ounces shot. With this gun I can 
kill ducks with an average of about 75 per cent 
if they are within 8 rods, but when they are 
about 200 feet away I don’t average 20 per cent. 
At about 200 feet I lead a mallard flying under 
ordinary weather conditions about 4 feet, and I 
usually miss. Do you think the trouble is in the 
gun, or do I not lead the ducks far enough? 
Is this gun, with that ammunition, suitable for 
duck hunting or not?—Albert Forber, Wis. 


Answer:—Try out your gun at 60 yards. Put 
up a big piece of paper, 4 feet square, and shoot 
at it from 180 feet. Strike a circle 30 inches 
across around the densest portion of the pattern, 
and then count up the number of shot you have 
in that pattern. Now take a cartridge, open it, 
and count the number of pellets it contains. 
Divide the number of shot in the circle, as count- 
ed, by the number of pellets in the shell. If you 
do not get a percentage of at least 40 per cent, 
then your gun will be uncertain in its killing at 
60 yards. Your distance of 200 feet is 66.6 
yards. No 12 bore will kill with any certainty at 
that distance, though the long range 12s contain- 
ing 134 ounces of No. 5 shot will kill pretty 
often. Such a range is beyond your gun except 
you will drop a bird now and then, just as you 
have been doing apparently. 

Seventy-five per cent of hits is fine in duck 
shooting, so it is evident you are holding pretty 
well. Your lead of 4 feet is about right for 40 


yards, but at 60 yards you would have to double | 


it, holding about 8 feet ahead. Some ducks would 
require more lead than that. Your gun must be 
shooting pretty well, or you wouldn’t kill as many 
ducks as you do.—C. A. 


Speed of Ducks 
Editor:—Kindly let me know through your 
Magazine which are the three fastest ducks on 
wing.—B. L. J., Trinidad, B. W. I. 


Answer :—According to the figures compiled by 
Dr. Wm. Bruette for his fine book, ‘‘American 
Duck, Goose and Brant Shooting,” 
back travels at 145 feet per second, the blue- 
wing teal at 130 feet, the redhead at 120 feet 
and the green-wing teal at 115 feet.—C. A. 
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“LONG RANGE” EJECTOR 


“That Long Range ‘Durable Double’ arrived yesterday and frankly 


I was surprised at the high quality and class of workmanship. 
in the world can you make that gun to sell for $20.00?” 


opinion of Geo. Vogele, Editor of Sportsman’s Digest. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Also in Cal. 25-35 $ 


Complete... 70 
And in Cal. 30-06 $65 
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Complete ... 















swivels. 
ted ramp with removable guard. 
At Your 
Dealer or 








NEWS TO SPORTSMEN 
SEDGLEY SPRINGFIELD Sporter Ri 


‘7S 


the -22 Cal. Hornet Cartridge 
Complete 


Lyman No. 


=m 2310 N. 16th St. 





48 rear sight. 


Phila., Pa. ——— 


_ Springfield cal. .30-06 
actions used for all calibres. 
Specifications of Springfield Sporters 
same for all calibres. 


Gold bead front 
Weight 7% to 8 Ibs. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. Manufacturer, 


Send for | 


Catalog 














Being 


-30-06 action, instead of the .22 cal. action, the Springtield 
.22 cal. Hornet, has big extra margin of safety. 24” barrel 5-shot 
magazine, full sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling 


built on the 


f sight, mounted on mat 
Proof-tested in our own factory. 


Established 1897 





































We are the only people wh 
make the .276 rifle. Velocity, -276: 
2800 fps.; 175 gr. bullet. Our rifles 
to shoot 1%4-in. groups at 100 yards. 
to order. Made of best Swedish nickel 
walnut. Actions, Magnum Mauser 
any gun. Quick gun bluing solution. 


steel. 


and Standard 


are guaranteed 
Barrel length 





and weight 
Stocks, finest 
Mauser. 


Circassian 
Expert repair work on 


DUBIEL ARMS COMPANY, ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 


.22 SPORTER ON SPRINGFIELD ACTION 





PROTECTION PLUS COMFORT 
MIZPAH JOCK No. 44 


Gives the wearer a feeling of real security while 
exercising or indulging in any form of sport. Don’t 
take chances by wearing a supporter of faulty de- 
sign and material. The Mizpah No. 44 is all elas- 
tic and designed to fit perfectly. It 
is made of the very finest quality 
elastic webbing and can be cleaned 
by boiling without injury. Price $1. 


with pouch of knitted elastic fabric. 








For Home Protection 






New German Zehna Auto, .25 Cal. $ 9.50 
M bape tnguaese 4 JOCK New German Bergman Auto. .25 Cal... 12.50 
) lade of the same high quality web- New German Ortgies .32 Cal 12.50 
bing as the Mizpah No. 44, but Remington .380 Auto.. a aitinst 14.75 


Automatic 
32 or .380 


$13.00 



















Price $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. / m4 7 ba ee Frame .22 ‘Target 27.50 
Beware of imitations. If your dealer cannot } | ; 7 

supply you, we will mail direct postpaid on — Hertford -22 Target Automatic 19.00 

receipt of price - state waist measurements. 5 
For sale also at Sporting Gcods and Diug Stores. Rea be 2 a SS 27.50 
Slightly Used Guns 

THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY | | Cole’ s 32, Automatic. “asic. 13.50 

| 32-20 or .38 Military an olice 19.00 

1016 Spring Street, Philadelphia | || Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38... 16.50 

7) nimieniiied i Colt’s Army Special .38 : . 19.00 

4é Used Colt .45 Auto. 25.00 

L : B E RT Y Leather Holster, all sizes 2.00 

10 SHOT Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers. 4.00 


AUTOMATIC 25 CAL. 


The smallest size automatic, with ete” 
est magazine capacity—10 shots. Side $9.75 75% 
safety; prooftested; brandnew. . 

Vest Pocket 7 Shot Liberty Auto., gold 
monogram grips. Only afew $9.75 
Holster and Box Cartridges, FREE. 
Wotte, oy list of used Guna, C ie s *. hp , ele 

2 Deposit required on C. 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., L-52 WarrenSt, New York 
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“NEW  SILENCERS 


Made in U. S. A. 





Sold on money beck guaraneg’ 


| Cal. 22. $7.— Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12, 


the canvas- | 


(Send stamp for folder) 


oO. H. BROWN 
Box 163 Davenport, lowa 














1641 Curtis St. 





Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
on deposit of $1.00. 
catalog on all guns. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 


Send for cut price 











| BIG 3 FT. TELESCOP 


used as a Microscope. 


1c. O. 
15¢ com 


Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 
erful Lenses. 10- Mile range. 


Can 


Special Eye Piece for looking at the 


| Sun, nivel FES Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 


BENNER & COMPANY, T-14, Trenton, N. J. 
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Hunting Type Scopes and Mountings 
By Chas. H. Jurgens 


Part II 
HERE are at 


least three separate 


types of cross hairs, hunting, target, 
military and perhaps International 


Match, that will give the very best results 
possible when used under the conditions for 
which they were built. These three or per- 
haps four types are as different as night 
and day. (With this article you will find an 
illustration showing the latest hunting type 
oz cross hair, which can be used for or- 
dinary straight hunting or for range-finding 
purposes.) It is the simplest and best com- 
bination we have worked out yet, and for 
finding it can be used on any size animal at 
any distance from 100 yards to 1,000 yards. 
Zeiss will put this type of cross hair in his 
“Zielmultar” type of telescope on request. 
The measurements are standard which will 
make it unnecessary to go to the trouble 
of measuring them. You will know exactly 
what each cross hair and space covers at a 
distance of 100 yards; all this work has 
been done for you and will help you along 
the road to range-finding more than any 
other one thing we know of, thanks to 
Zeiss. 

There are at least three separate and 
distinct types of methods of engraving 
elevating dials, hunting, target and military, 
to get the very best results possible when 
used under the conditions for which they 
were built. To save you the effort and 
trouble of learning the number of inches 
each mark or division on your elevating dial 
raises or lowers your bullet on the target 
at 100 yards, Zeiss has consented to en- 
grave the dials on his “Zielmultar,” when 
requested to do so, so each mark or di- 
vision raises or lowers your bullet on the 
target 1 inch for every 100 yards you are 
shooting. For example, turning your ele- 
vating dial clockwise, each mark or di- 
vision will cause your bullet to strike 1 
inch higher at a distance of 100 yards; 
each mark will cause your bullet to strike 
2 inches higher at a distance of 200 yards, 
and each mark will cause your bullet to 
strike 3 inches higher at 300 yards. A dial 
engraved this way on a hunting outfit will 
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Figure 1. Above, and also in Figure 2, 
the dimensions indicate the space be- 
tween, or covered by, the cross hairs at a 
distance of 100 yards. No attempt was 
made to make these drawings exactly in 
scale. At 100 yards and using the six 
diameters of magnification of a Zielmul- 
tar telescope, only three of the five cross 

hairs will show 








save you a lot of trouble, it will standardize 
the value of each mark and eliminate all 
guess work. The reason for suggesting 
that each mark or division on the elevating 
dial be engraved to read not less than 1 
inch at 100 yards is this, you will find the 
marks or divisions far enough apart to be 
easily seen, you will also find that number- 
ing not less than every ten marks or di- 
visions brings them far enough apart to be 
easily read on a hunting type of elevating 
dial. Those are the two. great advantages. 
Should you ever find it necessary to split 
the space between two marks or divisions, 
you will find it the simplest thing on earth 
to do; you can set the mark at 4, % or % 
just as you choose and that is as close as 
anyone need to set an elevation on a hunt- 
ing type of clevating dial. 


HERE are four separate positions a tel- 

escope ought to occupy to give the very 
best results when mounted on a hunting 
type of rifle, when mounted on a target 
type of rifle and when mounted on a mili- 
tary rifle. It is impossible for anyone on 
earth to mount a telescope in any one par- 
ticular spot on a rifle and have the outfit 
fit you perfectly when shooting in the 
prone, kneeling, sitting or standing posi- 
tions. In other words, a rifle having a 
telescope mounted on it and built to fit 
you perfectly, when shooting in all four 
positions, would have to have a mount 
built with an attachment like a passenger 
elevator in a hotel, permitting you to run 
the telescope up and down at will. This 
brings us back to our old stand-by, com- 
promise, for there is a particular spot 
where a telescope can be mounted on a 
hunting type of rifle that will require the 
least amount of change in the shape or po- 
sition of your body. That is, bending your 
neck a bit more or lowering your head a 
bit will make it possible for you to shoot 
well in all four positions. Surely, that is 
not asking anything unreasonable or im- 
possible of anyone. Remember this, to be 
a perfect hunting outfit your rifle, telescope 
and mountings must be one solid unit, and 
you must fit yourself to that perfect unit. 
To read some of the stuff that has been 
published, one would imagine a human be- 
ing was the one solid unit, instead of the 
rifle, telescope and mountings. 

The field of a telescope may be entirely 
different for hunting, target or military 
purposes. A hunting type of field is one 
that covers more than sufficient ground to 
enable you to place an animal, either run- 
ning or standing, in the field of the tele- 
scope any and every time instantly, the 
moment you look through your telescope. 
A hunting type of telescope field should 
be kept free from any and every thing that 
will interfere in any way with the perfect 
focus of the entire field of the telescope. 
Your cross hairs should be the only things 
interfering, absolutely nothing else. For 
comparison, a target type of field may be 
large or very small, cover much or little 
ground or the field may be cluttered up 
with most any old thing you can find 
around the house, and these target shooters 
can surely find plenty. How much a mili- 
tary type of telescope field can be cluttered 
up is something I do not know. The il- 
lumination, or light transmitting capacity 





of a hunting type of telescope, should be 
sufficient to allow you to see very early in 
the morning or very late in the evening 
when your hunting is at its best. It may 
help you to be given something definite to 
judge by and a Zielmultar when using 
the six diameters of magnification has all 
the light transmitting capacity and all the 
field necessary for hunting under any con- 
ditions. 


you no doubt have read a great deal 
about mounting a telescope as low as 
possible. In fact, you have been told that a 
telescope should be mounted so low that 
your line of sight through the telescope, 
should be no higher than your open 
sights. In other words, your telescope 
is almost touching the barrel of the 
rifle. This must be good, or it would not 
have been worth all the trouble they have 
gone to, to bend the bolt handle this way, 
or that, to get it out of the way. We will 
now proceed to back up, we will back up, 
as far as the laws of optics, to learn what 
they have to say about it. One of the laws 
of optics, that is about as rigid and bull- 
headed as anything we know of, says it is 
impossible for anyone to build a telescope, 
the infinity of which comes in at a zero 
number of feet distance. Now then, that 
particular bunch of bologny means this, it 
is impossible to build a telescope that will 
bring all objects in the field of the tele- 
scope in perfect focus at one and the same 
time. For example, focus your telescope 
on an object 5 feet away and then, without 
touching your focusing adjustment, look 
through your telescope. You will notice 
objects 10 feet away are somewhat out of 
focus, while objects 15 feet away are de- 
cidedly out of focus. Now then, change 
the focusing adjustment so that an object 
15 feet away is in perfect focus and you 
will notice an object 5 feet away is de- 
cidedly out of focus. Now one more law of 
optics, all telescopes have a certain point 
on their focusing adjustment that will bring 
them into what is known as universal focus. 
Still elucidating, this means that if you 
will look at the sky through your telescope 
and focus your cross hairs perfectly, so 
that the cross hairs appear coal black in- 
stead of dark gray and you can see all the 
little humps, warts and bumps on the edges 
of your cross hairs perfectly, fasten your 
focusing adjustment and you are ready to 
go. You will notice when looking at a 
landscape that all objects for miles and 
miles are in perfect focus; you will also 
notice objects as close as 50 or 60 feet are 
practically in perfect focus. All hunting 
type telescopes are set at universal focus, 
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Figure 2. Wher shooting at a distance 
of 700 or 800 yards and after turning the 
elevating dial to the correct mark for 
the distance, all five cross hairs will 
show, as above. The combination of 
cross hairs, and spaces between them, 
indicated in Figures I and 2, is the best 
that the author has been able to figure 
out for range- finding 
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‘ Said Fred Moore, Green Bay, Wis., 
Im Me - “IT took my Lefever and 5 shells, 
’e 

















4 -, Ne Sy came home with 5 jackrabbits, 
= s, Sm then a neighbor borrowed it and was back in an 
Cy ™\ “h @ 6%, hour with 5 more. After lunch another fellow borrowed 
mr NK ES it and killed 5 straight jacks. About three o’clock the 
—s \ See druggist asked to use it, but I said my Lefever is rest- 
~*~ . © %, ing, take $28.25 and buy yourself a 20 gauge Lefever. “Who ever 
a Noy, Tkitl ducks right along, clean kills too,at60yards.”’ saw a broken 
"One Lefever?" 











Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 


BAUSCH §g & LOMB LENSES 







































Upon request, Zeiss will engrave and 
number the elevating dial of a Zielmultar. 
telescope like the illustration above. 
The divisions and numbers are far 
enough apart to be easily read 











permanently fastened there and_ never 
changed, because setting the focusing ad- 
justment at this point brings all objects | 
from 50 or 60 feet and on for miles, into | 
perfect focus. Please don’t forget what | 
you have read. Looking through your 
telescope, objects 40 feet away will appear 
fairly sharp, objects 30 feet away will ap- 
pear fuzzy, objects 20 feet away will ap- 
pear very much out of focus and objects 10 
feet away will appear without detail. All 
you can see is whether the object is light | 
or dark colored. Now laugh this one off: 

What is your rifle barrel, front sight ramp 
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me 


A five-power scope of extreme accuracy, equipped with BAUSCH & 
LOMB lenses, scientifically designed and mounted. Micrometer focal 
adjustments for distances and also for windage and elevation. An excel- 
lent value for the shooter who demands precision. Price complete ready 
for mounting, $44, at the factory. Lyman 438 three-power scope, Bausch 
& Lomb lenses, $20 complete, f. o. b. factory. Send for free folders. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 














INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 1S COCKED, 


and front sight, going to look like in the A DESI EL a Thies e INDICATOR DOWN, BARREL I$ NOT COCKED 

lsanpp — "I r tole Ye 

iscwer Ye or Ye of the field of your tele main — SEA 
scope when they are only 12 to 20 inches : WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE. 

away? If you are in doubt try this: = Se Se ee cm ITWACAS PATENTED “RED. SPOT? 
Put your rifle in a vise, lay your telescope . ES 


on top of the barrel, shim the telescope up 
with cardboard until you have it where 
you think you want it, then take a look. 
This will only cost you a bit of time, no 


Single Trigger 


money, and may cure you of the notion Ithaca single triggers allow you to 

of mounting your telescope too low. Two shoot either barrel first, shift from one barrel to the other by simply mov- 

laws of optics tell you not to do it. If you | ing the safety slide, no fussing with an unseen shift on the under sideof 

s of te a rw we howe idee x geo the gun or turning the gun bottom side up if you want to see the shift. 

are one of the die-hards, here are two more Leading gun editors say it’s the most reliable selective single trigger. 1 Ve i a. 
acts , aes : , . . i i oe a. 
facts for hier - chew on. The only differ Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 HEF S Sot o 
ence 18 Came Eheae CWO BES BON )ubr poe Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N.¥., Box 10 , etches 


thing to talk about, but may mean | 
much to you under actual hunting con- | 
ditions. You no doubt have heard the 
remark made a number of times that 
a rifle, having a telescope mounted on it, 
has no need for open sights; also, that it 
was impossible to mount a telescope too 
low on a rifle. Well, let us take a look. 
The German method of making telescope 
mountings, having holes through the front 
and through the rear mountings, permitting 
you to use your open sights while the 








SPOT YOUR GAME 
WITH A REAL BINOCULAR 


Keen Sportsmen 
Prefer It 


Nothing can equal Nyoil. 
Sportsmen insist on it. 
It cleans, lubricates, 
polishes, and prevents 
rust on all fishing tackle 
and firearms. It is odor- 
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telescope is still in position on your rifle, less, stainless, clean, and ALPINE ‘‘A”’ 

1S worth considering In other words. with | highly refined. Per can is so moderately priced it’s within the reach of 
j . rapa 35c everyone. Take it with you not only on your hunt- 
your telescope mounted on your rifle you | ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca 





} tions. Compare this with others before purchasing. 


ONLY $25 POSTPAID 


can use either your open, or telescope 
sights, instantly, just as you choose. To use 














as ° ; : If your dealer cannot supply it This is a new, small, light-weight binocular with 
your open sights all that is necessary is to send to WM. F. NYE, INC., large field of view and full stereoscopic effect. If 
lower your head a bit and you can see your Dept. 0, New Bedford, Mass. desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 

3 L before purchasing Sold only on money back guar 
open sights as well as ever, just under the antee. We also have Carl Zeiss and Bausch and 





Lomb Binoculars. 














telescope. You may have to walk up on eee | Write for FREE circular 

an animal you have wounded, or stumble \ ROBIN HOOD)! : Established 1894. 

onto one someone else has wounded that _— A 5 An S 1620 Aven ean Opticion 

: . rs . y ave t) satalog rap: s Bi y 

you knew nothing of, unexpectedly jumping cond de fer tt : Bo eat co wcetylese 
s SSeeeeeaecaacea 











it at 20 or 30 feet. There he is as big as BOWS—ARROWS 


life and a million times as nasty. What A : Sts: oe ; 
are you fellows who have been preaching ~ fe mage Mh offen A yf 
Icw-mounted telescopes, also you fellows ge yy eo —elanel FC 
that tell us you have no need for open| ° L. E. STEMMLER CO. ( Est. 1912) Queens Village, N.Y. 
sights on a rifle that has a_ telescope 

mounted on it, going to do now? Please Cal. .30-.40 

step forward one at a time and tell the Six-Shot 

world what you would do. Under these 


NEW A.R.S. 
RECOIL PAD 


The All Rubber Slipon 
pad is one piece moulded 
red rubber. Slips on 
easily and quickly. No 
laces. No trouble. The 
old reliable pad. All 
sizes $1.50. Butt 4%”- 
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self with the idea that all that is necessary 
is to hit the animal somewhere between 
morning and night and he will drop dead. 
You will have to hit him where it is going 
to do him and you the most good, and to 
do that you will have to have sights. Just 
drop your eye below your telescope and 
Glory Halleujah, there before your eyes 
are the finest set of open sights you ever 
looked over in your life. Don’t imagine 
this is only a theoretical dream. It has 
happened before and “as sure as Moses” 
it is going to happen again. If you must 
know, it happened to me. Just one experi- 
ence of this kind will teach you more than 
all the wonderful theories you can think of 
in the next forty years. So far I have ex- 
perienced no difficulty in stretching my 
neck or lowering my head not over 1 or 
1% inches, to permit me to use either open 
or telescope sights instantly, and as long as 
the rubber in your neck is in fair working 
condition you will find it a safe and simple 
thing to do. The meat in the nut is this, 
keep your open sights as low as possible, 
have your telescope mountings made with 
tunnels that will interfere in no manner, 
shape or form with the instant use of your 
open sights. The main object in having 
open sights on your rifle is to cover the 
ground within 50 feet of you. Don’t for- 
get to sight in your rifle, using your open 
sights, so you will know where your bullet 
is going to strike at these very short dis- 
tances. 
(Concluded in Next Issue) 


Triggerless Guns vs. 
Standard Models 
By J. C. Berger 
7 DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the March 


number of Outpoor Lire there was an 
article by Raymond W. Thorp extolling 
the merits of the triggerless revolver as 
compared to the standard factory product 
as manufactured and sold by the Colt and 
Smith & Wesson companies. 

In support of his contention that su- 
perior shooting can be done by this “slip” 
or triggerless method, he submits scores 
made by Messrs. Newman, Berns and 
Dietz in shooting the army’s dismounted 
pistol qualification course in which their 
highest score was 417 out of a possible 
450 points. 

The scores submitted are very low for 
experienced shooters to submit for this 
course. The cities of Seattle, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Portland and St. Louis can 
furnish whole teams who will beat the 
highest score shown in Mr. Thorp’s article, 
by using the Colt Official Police double 
action or the S. & W. Military and Police 
model. There are men in the Marine 
Corps who will frequently average 99 per 
cent over this course with the service 
automatic .45 caliber. Among them are 
Sergeants Huff and Bailey, Lieutenants 
Whaling and Presnell and many others. 

I will submit for comparison with Mr. 
Thorp’s scores, the scores made by the 
members of small-town rifle club in Okla- 
homa. Only three of this club’s members 
fired the pistol qualification course. One 
of these men had never before attempted 
rapid fire, didn’t even know the time limit 
allowance ‘until he arrived at the range. 
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to learn just how long it took for eleven 
seconds to slip by, and announced “I am 
ready.” His first string of rapid fire he 
fired too fast and only scored 85 out of 
a possible 100. He settled down on his 
second string, due to the experience gained 
in the first string, and scored a 97 at 15 
yards. Timed fire and quick fire presented 
no problems to these men, however, be- 
cause they are quite accustomed to firing 
slow-fire matches. 

This article is not submitted to show the 
skill of our Oklahoma shooters, but 
rather to prove that unskilled men armed 
with the standard model of double action 
revolver, or single action either, for that 
matter, can equal or better the scores made 
by the “foremost exponent of triggerless 
(slip) shooting, in the United States,” to 
quote Mr. Thorp. This is exactly what 
Mr. L. R. Ingram of Drumright, Okla- 
homa, did with his very first attempt at 
rapid fire. 





Miss Arlayne Brown, fourteen-year-old 
revolver expert 


A Phenomenal Miss, But 
Normal 
By F. C. Ness 


souvenir of the 1930 
an autographed 
maiden. I own 


NE treasured 
National Matches is 
photo of a smiling little 
a dozen or more pictures of her, but this 
most highly prized one is different. I 
know the smile is genuine and exclusively 
for me, because I provoked it from my 
position directly behind Lieutenant Lubby 
(of the Signal Corps) when he snapped it. 
As may be judged from the cut, no one, 


knowing little Miss Arlayne Brown, could 
fail to like her. Fortunately, her phe- 
nomenal ability with the regular .38 


Special caliber revolver and all the public 
acclaim and newspaper publicity it has 
elicited has failed to spoil a sweet person- 
ality. The pride she takes in her exhibition 
work is but perfectly normal. 


He took one “dry run” with empty gun With becoming modesty, she calmly 
NAME ISRF 25TF 25RF 250F TOTAL GUN 
ee TS a ren 100 99 95 150 444 Colt .38 double action 
(ER OS ee era 98 97 94 150 439 Colt .38 double action 
Pe Se. eee ener. 97 99 85 150 431 Colt .38 double action 
Jolen . WCWGURR ne ncssccentesnenss 83 97 87 150 417 Triggerless .38 caliber 
| SS Pc aa ears SK” 87 86 92 150 415 Triggerless .38 caliber 
John Mewinag, osc. 86 78 84 150 398 Triggerless .45 caliber 
[ae eee eer ae 86 88 82 140 396 Triggerless .45 caliber 
Rt Abeite sore 78 83 84 150 395 Triggerless .38 caliber 





takes her place on the firing line like any 
veteran of the pistol matches and neither 
seeks nor gets any special consideration 
on account of her tender age of fourteen 
years. Youthfully enthusiastic, she js 
keenly interested in each new medal, al- 
though she has already won a score of 
them in adult competition. 

Miss Brown fired her first official match 
before her thirteenth birthday. This was 
at the 1929 Missouri State Matches, where 
she took third place in the Tyro Match, 
Her 25-yard score of 188x200 was the 
highest of the entire meet. 

On August 25, 1929, at the age of thir- 
teen, she fired her second official match 
at the Ohio State Matches and scored 
263x300, or only four points under high 
score. The next month she won a souve- 
nir medal at Camp Perry, Ohio, with 
89x100 at 50 yards. The next year at 
Toledo, Ohio, her official score was 262x 
300 for the 1930 Ohio State Matches. 

Her latest score, on the St. Louis, Mo., 
police range is 936x1000 in one hour, in- 
cluding slow, timed and rapid fire. 

It was my privilege to meet Miss Brown 
at the model outdoor range erected by the 
police department of Toledo, Ohio, where 
she was competing on even terms with 
national experts in the Ohio State Pistol 
Matches. Incidentally, she was celebrating 
her fourteenth birthday that day, Aug. 24, 
1930. I also had the pleasure of accom- 
panying Arlayne and her parents from To- 
ledo to Camp Perry, where her familiar 
red sweater and soft tan hat became a 
fixture of the pistol ranges during the 
national matches. It was her second year 
at Camp Perry. 

Miss Brown shoots a Colt Officers’ 
Model Target revolver and uses full charge 
factory-loaded .38 Special ammunition. The 
second cut shows her shooting stance. 
Despite her smal! child’s hand, she is an 
adept at the rapid-fire stage of the Na- 
tional Pistol Course. 

In her exhibition work, she uses an 
average distance of 40 feet, the range em- 
ployed varying from 12 to 18 yards. One 
of her stunts is to break six blue rocks 
with six shots; another, to break five of 
them in less than ten seconds. I have 
seen her punch out the tip of a playing 
card, and split a thin paper target placed 
edgewise. Small candy wafers have no 
chance at all when facing her unerring 
revolver at 12 to 15-yards range. 

She has-been shooting the handgun for 
less than three years, having learned the 
art over the basement-range of her St. 
Louis home. Her remarkable composure 
while at work has dubbed her “the girl 
without nerves,” but the truth of the mat- 
ter is she has learned to control them. 
She has a well-developed stage presence. 
But this is mostly a self-protective pose 
put on for the benefit of her spectators; 
and so the public knows her at the fairs 
and sport shows throughout the mid-west. 





Chucking It 
By Paut C. Estey 


When the regular hunting season is closed, 
woodchucks offer fine practice and good fun 
IN NEXT ISSUE 





But away from her shooting, she is just 
a normal little girl. I was delighted to dis- 
cover her interest in cards and to find her 
quick in learning the essentials of a new 
game. I learned to my chagrin, on the 
miniature links of Port Clinton, that she 
can handle a golf club quite as effectively 
as a gun. As our conversation divulged, 
she thinks. for herself and has her own 
very definite views on matters quite di- 
vorced from firearms. More power to her! 
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NewAcA Goods 


Savage No. 3 .22 Cal. Single Shot Rifle 
bh is a new 1931 rifle just produced by the 

Savage Arms Corporation. It is a single 
shot bolt action arm intended as an inexpensive, 
vet accurate, arm shooting the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge, and will retail at the attractive price 
of $4.85. It measures 39 inches over-all, and 
weighs about 334 pounds. It has a large stock 
with steel butt plate, a bolt action with safety 
fring pin, and a 22-inch barrel equipped with 
Lyman gold bead front sight and a flat top rear 
sight adjustable for elevation only. It will be 
found to be a very good inexpensive .22 caliber 
rifle for the farmer or for a first rifle for a boy. 
If one of these little rifles be used exclusively 
with non-corrosive .22 caliber Long Rifle car- 
tridges of ordinary (not Hi-speed or Super X) 
type, it can be hung up over a farmhouse door 
without any cleaning and will last for years for 
the occasional shooting a farmer or his boy wish 
to do around the farm.—T. W. 


Colt Automatic Pistol, Cal. .22 Long Rifle 

HIS newest of Colt arms is made on the frame 

of the .45 caliber Colt Government Auto- 
matic Pistol and is exactly similar to that cele- 
brated weapon except that it uses the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge, and it has a rear sight adjustable 
for both elevation and windage. The magazine 
holds ten cartridges, and the pistol weighs 36 
ounces. It was brought out particularly to meet 
the demand for a weapon that used the inex- 
pensive .22 caliber cartridge but was in other 
respects exactly like the .45 caliber pistol which 
is the standard handgun of the army. It is in- 
tended primarily for practice in perfecting skill 
in the use of the .45 caliber pistol without high 
cost of ammunition. It will be found splendid 
for this use and is a most excellent and reliable 
weapon. But our readers should note partic- 
ularly that few, if any, men can shoot it as ac- 
curately as they can the .22 caliber Colt Woods- 
man Automatic Pistol or the .22 caliber Colt 
Officers’ Model Target Revolver. These weapons 
are thus far better for the outdoorsman or 
hunter, while this new pistol is best for the mili- 
tary shooter who wants to develop skill with his 
45 Colt. The new pistol, which bears the popular 
name of the ‘‘Ace,” will be made only complete. 
Separate barrels, slides, and magazines to fit to 
the Government pistol are not made.—T. W. 


Winchester Model 60 Rifle 
HEN any one mentions a rifle selling at $5 
we at once visualize a very cheap, 
rough-looking, and not altogether safe or accurate 
boy’s gun. Winchester has, therefore, done a 
very creditable piece of manufacturing in produc- 
ng their new .22 caliber Model 60 rifle to sell 
at the very low price of $4.95, because there has 
heen no let-down in their very high quality of 
workmanship and material. The rifle is a single- 
shot, bolt-action arm taking the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge. It has a 23-inch round barrel, a full- 
size pistol grip stock, open rear sight with ele- 
vator, and genuine Lyman gold bead front sight. 

Recently, the writer was visiting the Winches- 
ter plant when they were running an accuracy 
test of .22 caliber ammunition which showed very 
remarkable results. Practically all shots were 
within a 2-inch circle at 100 yards, and this for 
hundreds of rounds. 

A new and unique set-up of machinery has 
heen arranged at the Winchester plant to manu- 
facture these Model 60 rifles, with a capacity for 
turning out 500 rifles a day, and this ‘‘Ford” 
method applied to arms manufacturing has per- 
mitted the very great reduction in price of this 
rifle. The machinery is arranged on either side 
of a very long room, with belt conveyors to con- 
vey the product from one workman to the next. 
Barrels start on one side of the room and stocks 
and small parts on the other side. About two 
thirds of the way down the room, the conveyors 
come together at the assemblers. As the belt 
containing barrel, stock, and large parts pass an 
assembler, he puts the rifle together and lays it 
on the conveyor again, then it goes on to the 
targeters who shoot every rifle for accuracy and 
set the sights, after which it is inspected, cleaned, 
= finally the belt conveyor ends at the packer 
who places the rifle in its pasteboard container. 
The operations are a fine example of the utmost 
in quantity production without lowering quality. 

The Model 60 rifle is a fine arm for a father 
to give his son for his first rifle. It is also a 
splendid weapon for farmers, trappers, or any 
one who wishes an effective, accurate, and reliable 


-22 caliber rifle at a very low price.—T. W. 


or less, 


Nilleélristol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Bolt Action Accuracy 
Editor:—I intend to buy a .30-06 caliber rifle 


soon, and would like to get some dope on the 
following makes. I intend to use it for deer, 
possibly bear, but nothing larger. 


I like the Savage .45. Do you think it as good 
as Remington or Winchester? Will a bolt action 
.30-06 be fast enough in the heavy timber? 

I own a Model 92 .38-40 Winchester, and can 
shoot the head off a jack rabbit as he gallops 
along.—Joe Linduska, Mont. 


Answer:—It takes more practice with a bolt 
action rifle to develop a high order of skill in 
rapid fire than it does with a lever or pump 
action rifle. Moreover, to be successful at rapid 
fire, a certain technique of rapid fire is necessary. 
This technique or method is described in the most 


complete detail in “U. S. Army Training Regu- 
lations No. 150-5, Marksmanship, Rifle, Indi- 


vidual,” which you can get from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents in coin 
(stamps not accepted). No one can shoot very 
well with a bolt action rifle until he has trained 
himself as laid down therein, and no one has any 
idea of the capabilities of a bolt action rifle 
until he has so trained himself. 

Every one of the many thousands of men who 
compete annually at the National Matches at 
Camp Perry is trained in accordance with this 
system, and, in rapid fire matches, over half of 
them make seven or eight hits out of ten shots 
in rapid fire on a 10-inch bull’s-eye at 200 yards, 
firing at the rate of a shot every three or four 
seconds. All of these shooters use bolt action 
rifles. Such a combination of speed with accu- 
racy would be absolutely impossible with any lever 
action rifle made. One could undoubtedly excel 
the speed, but he would not get the accuracy. 
Speed without hits is of no use. 

Our trained hunter-riflemen have found the very 
best bolt action rifle plenty fast enough for use 
in thick timber. They have not found the ordi- 
nary factory bolt action rifles good enough or 
fast enough for anything. Men who are _ not 
willing to study up the system of shooting with 
bolt action rifles and to put in the two to three 
weeks of practice in accordance with that system, 
which is necessary, do not like bolt action rifles. 

Without any doubt, a good shot can shoot much 
faster and make just as large a percentage of 
hits on game with a good Winchester lever action 
rifle up to 50 to 75 yards as he can with any 
holt action rifle. Where the bolt action rifle 
excels is in making sure hits at very long ranges, 
both in slow and rapid fire. For example, with 
a first-class bolt action rifle, using a modern 
cartridge of superior accuracy and flat trajectory, 
a trained rifleman can make dead hit after dead 


hit at the rate of a shot every three or four 
seconds up to 300 yards on big game. For this 
kind of work, all lever action rifles pass com- 


pletely out of the picture at about 175 yards. On 
sitting jack rabbits, a sure hit can be made with 
a high grade bolt action rifle up to about 150 
yards. With your .38-40 Winchester, I venture 
to estimate that you can’t hit them reliably at 
much farther than 75 yards—I mean you can’t 
hit them three times out of five. 

The hitting of 
quires a lot of skill and practice, as you, no 
doubt, have found out. Also, much depends 
upon how one’s stock fits him, and what kind 
of sights he uses. One can acquire this ability 
just as easily with a high grade bolt action rifle 
as he can with a .38-40 Winchester, and perhaps 
better, because the bolt action will have a better 
stock and better sights, and will have a much 
speedier bullet, which is a very great advantage 
when shooting at running game. But with a 
.38-40 Winchester, without any doubt, a hunter 
can get in more aimed shots before the rabbit 


jack rabbits on the run re- | 


gets out of range than he can with a bolt action ! 


rifle. 

You, undoubtedly, have trained yourself to a 
very high degree with lever action rifles. It 
seems to me that whether you should discard these 
rifles and go to a bolt action rifle depends entirely 
upon how many shots you get in your country 
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made by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns 


improve your 
marksmanship 
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Send 25¢ in stamps for new 128 
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Big demand — high prices. Sure profits 
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Sturdy, compact and reliable, with 
perfect adjustments and long eye relief. 
We attach your instrument. 


R. NOSKE, San Carlos, Calif. 
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a range of 150 yards. If you seldom or 
never get a shot beyond that range, you should 
stick to the lever action. If, however, you at- 
tach a lot of importance to shots that you get 
at very long range, then only a good bolt action 
rifle will you to make these long 
hits. It is a matter entirely of reliable, fine ac- 
curacy and very flat trajectory. 


beyond 


enable surely 


In all the above, by ‘“‘bolt action rifle,” I mean 
the modern, high grade, superaccurate, flat tra- 
jectory bolt action rifle of which the new Win- 


chester Model 54 rifle, N. R. A. type, is an 
excellent example. 

I have never recommended the ordinary bolt 
action rifles which have poor open sights, poor 


stocks, poor trigger pulls, and hard-working bolts, 
the barrels and receivers of which are not prop- 
erly bedded in their stocks, and which are not fitted 
with shooting gun slings. These are the kind that 
usually advertised and are sold over the 
counters of stores. These are very inferior 
weapons, not half as good as a good Winchester 
lever action rifle. No one can shoot really well 
in rapid fire with them, or any way, in fact, 
except possibly from a muzzle and elbow rest. 
TW 


are 


Remodeling the Springfield 


Editor:—I have an army model 
“U.S. Rock Island Arsenal—Model 
you kindly advise if this rifle 
Springfield 1906 cartridge? If 
converted into a sport model, would it make a 
good hunting rifle, providing the barrel was in 
good shape? Would the trajectory be as great as 
the army model if one were to use the regular 
commercial cartridge instead of the army ammu- 
nition?—-A. N. Jones, Ariz. 


rifle marked 
1903.”" Will 
shoots the .30 
this rifle were 


Answer:—Your rifle is a United States Rifle, 
Caliber .30, Model 1903, popularly known as the 
“Springfield.”” Some of these were made at Rock 
Island Arsenal before and during the World 
War. It will shoot any of the great varieties of 
the cartridges known collectively as .30-06 car- 
tridges, which give various velocities between 
2,200 and 3,500  foot-seconds. Please see the 
catalogues of the various cartridge companies for 
exact ballistics which in every case were estab- 
lished in Springfield rifles. 

If the barrel of your rifle is perfect and the 
receiver has a number over 285507, it is suitable 
for remodeling into sporting type. If the barrel 
is not in good condition, or the receiver number is 
under 285507, then you should first become a 
member of the National Rifle Association and 
afterwards correspond with the Director of Civil- 
ian Marksmanship relative to sending your rifle 
to Springfield Armory to have a new barrel fitted 
to the rifle and the receiver exchanged for one 
with new and stronger heat treatment.—T. W. 


Single Triggers 


Editor:—I am thinking about getting an L. C. 
Smith double barrel shotgun and I would like to 
know whether it would be wiser to get a single 
trigger or two triggers.—R. D., New Mex. 

Answer:—The single trigger is all right, but I 


wouldn’t have one placed on a gun, if the gun 
costs under $100. This $30 for a trigger is too 


big a percentage of what the gun costs. The 
single trigger is a nice thing, trifle faster than 
two triggers, and it keeps the stock the same 


feel, all the time, but if a man will 
learn to pull the back trigger of his gun first, 
using the front trigger only when the gun is 
driven back against the shoulder and that trigger 
brought under the finger, the difference between 
two triggers and the single is not great. 


length, in 


Pulling the right trigger first always was wrong 
in principle, as shown by the fact that the single 
trigger is nearly always placed in rear position.- 
Ge &. 


The Rifle Sling and Its Use 
(Continued from page 29) 


lutely accurately aimed and squeezed shots 
at the rate of one every two seconds or 
less. 

The sitting position is assumed in al- 
most exactly the same way as the prone 
position except that the elbows are rested 
on the flat places on the inside of each 
kneecap instead of on the ground. Adjust 
the gun sling on the arm as before. Face 
at an angle of 45 degrees to the right of 
the target and sit down. Extend and place 
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the heels so that when aiming in the cor- 
rect position, the sights will be on the tar- 
get—that is, get the rough aim by chang- 
ing position of knees and seat 

on the ground. See Figures 6 

and 7. In this position the left 

elbow is a little further to the 

left of a perpendicular dropped 

from the barrel than in the prone 
position but otherwise arms, chest, 

head and sling are the same. 

Kick holes in the ground 

for the heels if they 


same as prone, keep- )) 
ing the rifle at the ) 7 
shoulder and the eyes Mi 4 

on the target or the i. 

game. The _ sitting a 


position is 
used when it 
is not pos- 
sible te see 
the game 
from the 
prone posi- 
tion or when 
the ground is 
not suitable to lie on and is particularly good 
for shooting downhill but not for uphill. 

To assume the kneeling position, point 
the left foot at the target, kneel on the 
right knee, and sit back on the right heel 
as shown in Figures 8 and 
9. The left lower leg is 
vertical. The left elbow 
rests just in front of the 
left kneecap and is almost 
directly under the rifle. 
The right elbow is held 
approximately at the height 
ot the shoulder. Rough 
aim is gotten by shifting 
the position of the feet and 
right knee slightly so that 
the position of the arms, 
sling, shoulder, and cheek 
will remain as_ described. 
The kneeling position is 
not quite as steady as the 
prone and sitting positions, 
there being a tendency of 
the rifle to sway from side 
to side, which must be cor- 
rected by practice. For this 
reason, it is seldom used 
by experienced riflemen, as 
the sitting position can 
almost always be used 
where the kneeling position 
could. 

It is doubtful if the gun 
sling is of much advan- 
tage in the standing posi- 
tion. Most of us find that it is not. Some- 
times, when one has to shoot in a strong 
wind, it helps to use the sling as shown in 
Figure 10. But usually the standing posi- 


Figures 8 and 9— 

Two views showing 

the kneeling posi- 
tion 












Fig. 10—The standing posi- 
tion, showing the windy day 
adjustment 





tion has to be assumed very quickly jor a 
shot at short range, and there is usually 
no time to place the sling on the arm, 
and there is no rest 
for the elbow to which 
the sling can bind and 

clamp the arm. 
When one is hunting. 
the gun sling should he 
kept in the firing posi- 
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tion, that is; with the tailpiece hooked 


up on itself, and the loop ready to 
put the arm through. Then it takes 
but an instant to thrust the left arm 


through the loop and swing the sling 
into position, this being done 
while one is getting down 
into the prone or sitting posi- 





tions. With 
———__ a little prac- 
tice, either 


position can 
be assumed and an abso- 
lutely accurate shot gotten 
off in about two and one- 
half seconds. Once in the 
Philippine Islands, I trained 
for a competition in which 
the targets appeared suddenly 
and stayed in sight only three 
seconds, the shooters being 
in the standing position be- 
fore the targets appeared, and 
the range being unknown, but 
between 200 and 500 yards. 
We found that it was eas) 
to flop down into the prone 
position and get a _ perfectly 
held shot off within the three 
seconds, and that we 
got a hit practical- 
ly every time. The 
targets were silhou- 
ettes of men in the 
prone position, about 
the same area as 
the shoulders and chest of a deer. 

In a rifle match which included the 
prone, sitting, and kneeling positions, 
one would be hopelessly handicapped it 
he did not use a 
proper shooting 
gun sling. It will 
also be found a 
great aid in hunt- 
ing, particularl) 








> 


an es 


for long range 
mountain shoot 
ing, or when one 
is out of breath or 
shaky from __ta- 
tigue, or excited. 
or when a strong 
wind is blowing. 
Editorial Note :—! 
am indebted 
to the Nation- 
al Rifle Asso- 
ciation for the 
excellent and 
clear illustra- 
tions which 
accompany 
this article. 
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Announce Outdoor Life 
Award Committee 


HE members of the Ovutpoor LIFE 

Award Committee for this year will 
be Judge George W. Wood, member of 
the board of directors of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League; Dr. Wm. A. Bruette, for- 
merly editor of Forest & Stream; and I. 
Zellerbach, president of the California 
Game Commission. 

Two gold medals are given each year 
to the men, one east of the Mississippi 
and one west, who in the opinion of the 
committee have contributed most, during 
the previous year, to the conservation of 
wild life in America. Members of the com- 
inittee request and welcome definite infor- 
mation from sportsmen as to the achieve- 
ments during 1930, of any candidates whom 
our readers may desire to nominate for 
this annual distinction. Such communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Award 
Committee, care of OuTpoor Lire. 


National Forest Cabins 
By A. C. Scheinert 


VU OULD you pay $5 a year for a per- 

petual lease on a site for a summer 
home, or for that vacation cabin you want? 
And $7.50 more for all the timber nec- 
essary to build it? 

Too good to be true, say you? Not so! 

“The government will lease land in cer- 
tain parts of the national forests for a 
nominal sum, usually from $5 a year for 
cabin or small home sites to $15 for larger 
ones. This lease is practically perpetual, 
and if at any time the owner of the sum- 
mer home or cabin desires to give up the 
lease he may do so. The government makes 
provision for selling the improvements for 
the builder,” states a supervisor of one 
of our national forests. 

“The government will not only lease you 
the land, but will supply you with enough 
timber that a good sized house can be 
built for a timber cost of $7.50 or so.” 

Here is your dream coming true. <A 
summer home in almost any of the national 
— you may select. And it need not 
be only a cabin or a summer home, but 
one built for all year occupancy. That is 
for you to decide! Sometimes these cabins 
are built in communities, forming actual 
towns along some good auto road which 
will run through the forest. The govern- 
ment favors this idea of grouping the 
homes, Not that they need be “within 
stone’s throw,” but yet near enough that 
in case of sickness or accident, aid will not 
be too far away. 

Pick the forest you are interested in, 
the general location you want your home 
or cabin, then seek out the supervisor of 
that forest. You will find that this is not 
a dream, but a real actuality, for you will 
be welcomed by him. 

He will tell you that the national forests 
are not only for recreation, but for use— 
that the government is glad to find a “user” 
of the forest, such as a home builder. 
He will get out maps of the forest, show 
you sections which are marked out for 
the homesites such as you want. You 
can pick your own altitude and your own 
view } 

Then he will call in a ranger, or per- 









haps go with you to look at various sites. 
He will suggest that you include a spring, 
if possible, in yours, or at least a running 
brook, besides that entrancing view. He 
will mark timber nearby that you may cut 
for firewood, or for the use of building. 
These will be mature trees, or trees which 
grow too close together and need thinning. 
Trees marked you may take—but leave 
the others alone! 

Back in the office of the supervisor 
again you will learn of certain building 
restrictions, for the building must conform 
to certain standards. You will be told 
about timber cutting, building of fires and 
disposal of waste. Then you make ap- 
plication on a form which he provides, pay 
your rental fee, and for the trees which 
have been marked off for building—and 
lo! you can commence the building of 
that dream cabin! The government will 
supply timber and site, but you must find 
your own labor. 

Or you can bring a tent, actually camp 
on “your own land,” until such time as 
your cabin is ready. Many of these forest 
sites are now on good automobile roads, 
affording convenience of access as well 
as beauty and economy. Here again the 
government proves a real “uncle,” inviting 
you to a home in the national forest. 


A Bear In-Tent on Soup 


FEW years ago while stationed at 

Canyon, a very funny incident hap- 
pened concerning a sagebrusher and a 
bear. The old public auto camp was lo- 
cated at Canyon Junction on the Norris 
cutoff road. The area on both sides of 
the road was used for camping. A small 
tent was pitched on the camp ground. The 
hour was about noon and dinner was in 
the making. The lady who was cooking 
inside the tent had just turned off the 
gasoline stove and had busily engaged her- 
self with the menu, with her back turned 
towards the entrance of the tent. 

On the stove which had just been turned 
off was a pan of hot tomato soup. This 
soup was very hot, as many know that 
tomato soup cools slowly. A large black 
bear tottered to the entrance of the tent, 
hesitated a moment and then wandered in 
and, of course, stuck his nose into the pan 
of hot tomato soup. The lady was unaware 
of his presence. The bear instead of going 
out of the tent the way he went in, dove 
out through the rear, knocking down the 
main tent pole and thereby enveloping the 
lady with canvas. 

The bear was burnt up with rage and 
hot tomato soup as he emerged from the 
tent. The first thing he spied was a funny 
little yearling black bear who seemed to 
be amused at his performance, It did not 
take the yearling long to realize that 
Bruin meant business, for he took to the 
first tree that he found. The burnt bear 
proceeded to climb this tree too and both 
went to the top, the larger bear letting 
a roar out of him every jump he made up 
that tree. The yearling sought the tip- 
top of this swaying tree with the other 
bear trying to shake him out, but the year- 
ling held on. After unsuccessful attempts 
to dislodge the yearling, Bruin came down, 
but from that time on for a week, one 
could always see that bear chasing every 
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bear he met with a repetition of the tree- 
shaking process.—- Yellowstone Nature 
Notes. 


Further ‘‘Reforms’’ 
Suggested 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In your April 
issue, “A Reformer” tells of a murder 
committed on a target range with a pocket 
knife and an automobile hammer and con- 
cludes that all target ranges, automobile 
hammers and pocket knives must be abol- 
ished. His reasoning is perfect as far as 
it goes. Let us follow it a little further. 
The killer he names took his victim to 
the target’ range in an automobile and 
made a quick getaway by the same means 
after the killing. If he had not owned a 
car he would not have had the hammer. 
Let us abolish the automobile for it was 
an accessory both before and after the fact. 
Most newspaper readers can recall two 
particularly atrocious murders which oc- 
curred in recent years and which attracted 
nation-wide attention. In one the mur- 
derers used a cold chisel, in the other a 
window weight and a piece of picture wire. 
We must abolish these instruments of mur- 
der. In the Bible we read that “Cain rose 
up against his brother Abel and slew him.” 
We don’t know what kind of weapon Cain 
used but probably it was a club. What 
shall we do about this? We can’t pro- 
hibit trees from growing, so clubs will 
always be available as long as there are 
human hands to swing them. The answer 
is plain. We must abolish the human race. 


Wash. W. H. CrisweE.t. 


ith the 
Nature Fakers 


tinue * Killed by 
Falling on Spike 
Of Yucca Plant 


By Pacific Cosst News Service 
, ASH MOUNTAIN, SEQUOIA 
| NATIONAL PARK, Jan. 26.—The 
national park service makes it un- 
lawful to either kill a deer or injure 
one of the beautiful yucca or Span- 
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ish bayonet plants, yet a fine four- 
point buck and one of the choice 
; yucca, plants were dead today in | 
(one of the strangest accidents of || 
| park record. 
| The big puck leaped off a cliff | 

{ 

t 





janeve here, fell upon the yucca 
stalk and was pierced through the 
‘heart by one of the needle-like 
ispikes of the plant, while the plant 
| was broken off at the base. A 
| Enea. found the body, ) 
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The superintendent of the Sequoia 
National Park informs us that in- 
vestigation by rangers confirms our 
conviction that the above clipping 
from the Los Angeles Herald is a typical 
“nature fake.’’ This is only one of 
many such stories which, when run 
down, prove to be myths. It is less 
exasperating, however, than the more 
frequent fables regarding the destruc- 
tion of wild and domestic animal life 
by our bears, and this clipping did not 
emanate from the propaganda depart- 
ment of the cattlemen’s and wool. 
growers’ associations 




















ETTERS upon letters come pouring in 
to this desk which contain practically 
the same familiar refrain summed up 

in the phrase, “I can keep but one dog; 
what breed would you suggest that would 
answer all purposes?” That question in- 
cludes a vast amount of territory and it 
usually comes from some ardent novice, 
sincere in his belief that such a dog, all 
ready-made, is waiting just around the 
corner, perishing to find a new master. 
As a matter of fact, the man who has 
such a dog—if such there be—is likely not 
to part with him for a king’s ransom, for 
such canines are made, not born, and in 
the process of their evolution it is a min- 
gling of the brains and intelligence of 
master and dog that brings forth such 
happy results. 

The following excerpt from one of these 
letters is typical: 

“I would like to have you help me select 
a breed of dog suitable for my hunting 
purposes. Our hunting here consists of a 
few days fair duck shooting, three or four 
days good pheasant shooting every year, 
a few days sage hen hunting, and every 
two or three years we have an open sea- 
son on quail for about ten days. I want 
my dog to be good on rabbits and occa- 
sionally I should like to use him on ’pos- 
sum and ’coon and I want him to be a 
good retriever on land and water. 

There is a possibility that such a dog 
may exist, but if this be so, I have not 
yet encountered such an individual, 

It is true there are some breeds which 
are very versatile and exceptional indi- 
viduals of the species develop into capital 
all-around dogs, but this does not follow 
that every puppy from such breeding is 
likely to develop into a prodigy; conse- 
quently it must not be supposed that if 
the novice selects an individual from one 
cf these all-around breeds it is going to 
be a “jack of all trades,” and master of 
them all. Indeed, even in the same litter 
one is more apt to encounter a dud than 
a genius. There are always more of the 
former than the latter. Moreover, it must 
not be forgotten that everything depends 
upon education, environment, opportunity 
and the person responsible for bringing up 
the puppy. One man may develop the 
best that lies latent in a very mediocre 
individual, while another, lacking in ex- 
perience and understanding, is just as 
likely to spoil the best and most promis- 
ing canine that is placed in his hands, 





Setter, of a g00d working type 





conducted by 


” A.F. Hochwalt 


Choosing a Dog for All-Around Purposes 


By A. F. Hochwalt 





German short-hair, four months old, 
pointing pheasants 


AS it not Whistler who said, in effect, 

that genius may spring from the 
humblest origin and that no hovel is safe 
from it? Just so with these prodigies in 
dogs; many spring from the very lowest 
cast and sometimes an intelligent mongrel 
in the hands of an intelligent master may 
make a better all-around dog than the scion 
of the bluest blood, but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. It is therefore safer 
to select a puppy from a standard breed, 
not so much with the idea that such an 
individual will make a prodigy, but on 
the premises that he is more likely to con- 
form to the race average. In other words 
it is more reasonable for a_ full-blooded 
hound to show his family’s traits, a bird 
dog his pointing instincts, a retriever his 
inbred passion for bringing in the game 
from land or water, a fighting dog his 
gameness, and so on, than it is for a 
mongrel to show all or even part of these 
characteristics in a satisfactory manner. 

And yet, I have seen a rara avis of 
this description at various times, but 
such were the creations of masters who 
understood canine psychology, which is 
brought about by making a companion of 
the puppy when very young and giving 
him a varied experience. Greatest of all 
among the secrets is to create a bond of 
sympathy between master and pupil. It 
is the law of propinquity, for a dog which 
has human companionship and is_ con- 
stantly with his master learns many things 
that remain as a sealed book to one that 
lives his life in a kennel and sees his 
keeper or trainer only on occasions when 
he is to be given a lesson which for lack 
of understanding is distasteful to him. It 
is no idle statement when it is said 
more good dogs are ruined by the ill- 
considered actions of the trainer than be- 
cause of lack of intelligence on the part 
of the dog. 

But reverting to this all-around-dog 
idea. The animal is a prodigy indeed, that 
is equally good on furred or feathered 
game, though it is nothing uncommon to 
finish a pointer or setter into a dog pro- 
ficient on all classes of game birds and 
at the same time make a good retriever 
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of him. Sometimes they are hunted on 
other game with success also. Alford’s 
John, a pointer which was in the limelight 
about thirty years ago, was not only 
great winner in field trials, but he was 
used down in Mississippi as a night hunter 
and became quite proficient on ’coon and 
‘possum. I cite this single instance as | 
knew the dog when he was winning field 
trials with consistent regularity. 

Occasionally one sees dogs of the hound 
varieties that will hunt rabbits or deer in 
the daytime and become good night dogs 
also. As a matter of fact I personally 
knew of one hound which was good in all 
these spheres and which would point birds 
like a bird dog, though I would never have 
given him any particular credit for his 
style and intensity on point. 

The springer spaniel, which is quite 
popular at the present time, makes a good 
dog for all classes of upland game and 
water fowl and is an excellent retriever 
as well. Some actually point their birds 
when hunting the uplands, though the 
sphere of all spaniels is to work within 
gun shot distance and “spring” their game 
close enough to the gunner to afford him 
a shot. This wariety is good on hares 
and rabbits also, but as for night hunt- 
ing, perhaps it might be acquired by long 
experience, but to me it seems like ask- 
ing a blacksmith to write a grand opera, 
all of which is possible but not probable. 


HE German short haired pointer is an- 

other versatile breed capable of hunting 
fur and feather, but this comes more nat- 
ural with him since he is descended from 
an ancestry which has been developed 
along this line. Many find the Irish water 
spaniel a high favorite for mixed shoot- 
ing, though the specialty of this dog is 
water retrieving. The Labrador, the 
Chesapeake, the English retriever, both 
flat and curly coated, specialize in retriev- 
ing, but also have their advocates who say 
much in their favor as a general-purpose 
dog. And then there is the Wire-Haired 
Pointing Griffon of which little is said at 
the present time. This breed is in many 
respects similar to the German short hair. 
As a matter of fact he may be called his 
cousin, for both spring from the same 
common origin. Both are rich in mental 
endowment, are tractable and sure-nosed, 
though in my opinion the short hair has 
greater refinement in general hunting 
technique than his wire-haired cousin. 





All-around Airedale terrier, a worker 
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Sergeant’s Skip Flea Soap will kill your 
dog’s fleas, and put his coat in fine con- 
dition. Sergeant’s Dog Food builds 
strength. Write for a free copy of Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book giving full information 
on care of dogs. Also free advice on 
your dog’s Health. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 

2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


Sergeants 


pele MEDICINES 


AND FOOD 














WASH YOUR DOG 


with this [i 


Wonderful 
New Soap 


Here’s a soap 
you'll like—kills 
fleas, deodorizes, 
keeps scalp 
healthy, insures 
glossy coat—and 
has a fragrance that makes it mighty pleas- 
ant to use. Send 25c for a bar today, post- 
paid. We’ll also include free samples of 
Miller’s Dog Foods and a valuable dog book. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
650 State Street Battle Creek, Mich. 





Guaranteed to kill fleas 











TRAINING BIRD DOGS 


During the spring and early summer gives them 

the experience that it takes to make that real 

hunting pal you will want next season. Send your 

dog to me now and you will not regret it on the 

opening day. Boarders wanted. Caring for matrons 

n whelp and raising puppies a_ specialty. 
PAUL OTTO 


Lonoke Arkansas 
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Ch. Eden Aristocrat 
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LL BREEOS REL/SH PERFECTION 


P CTION DOG 
is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
Stores everywhere, 


ing an 
Order locally, or if you prefer, we will ship 
ibs. 6Oc, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 


5 
to an: t in the United States, all c 
Ir nee Your pty or puppies will relish 
Ps ON, a balanced meat cereal f 
for i you do is f 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
Dept. 20 


BATTLE CREEK MICHICAN 





HERMOSA KENNELS 


JUNE PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 
Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- 
ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. 


Purebred unpedigreed Orange 
ocker Spaniels 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 


RED PUPPIES 


] Oy Prize Winners, sired by 


Strong, healthy, playful 
, youngsters. BEST PAL AND 
' CHILD DOG. Very reasonable. 
Guarantee safe delivery or 
MONEY BACK. General Crack 


La 43 a at stud, fee $25. 


Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 0. 





Lastly there is the Airedale, once so 
popular. Well-trained speciments of 
the working types are always reliable 
where a single dog is kept. I have per- 


sonally had Airedales that would point | 


prairie chicken, quail or grouse, tree squir- 


rels or run rabbits in daytime and work | 


with the hounds at night, though at best 
I could scarcely say that they were spe- 


| cialists in any of these ramifications unless 
| it was when it came to a fight to a finish 


on big game. Frequently one finds arrant 
cowards among families of this breed and 


occasionally among the best working strains. 


N THE last analysis, the novice will do 
well to study the different breeds noted 
for their adaptability to the various kinds 
of hunting and having made his choice he 
must not expect wonders. Further, he 


| must understand the rudiments of train- 
| ing and lastly, and most important, he 
| 


must give his dog constant experience, for 
| the brain of the canine is developed by 
| easy stages; too much haste may mean a 
| ruined prospect. 

| Germane to this subject is this question 
| of training. I frequently receive letters 
| in which the enthusiastic novice glowingly 

describes his new acquisition and then asks 


for instructions as to how to teach him | 


all the various accomplishments that an 
all-around sportsman’s dog should possess. 
It is obvious after a moment’s thought 
that such information cannot be lucidly im- 
parted in a letter of even more than five 
| times the average length of such commu- 
nications, Far the better plan is to mas- 


ter the intricacies of dog training first and | 


then procure the dog. A number of books 
on dog training embodying all the various 
stages are on the market and it behooves 
the embryonic trainer to read all the lit- 
erature that is available on the subject. 
Having saturated his mind with this, then 
let him endeavor to cultivate the proper 
mental attitude, the calm and poise that 


every trainer of animals, be they dogs, | 


dingoes or dromedaries, should possess. 


Queries 
Color in Cockers 


Editor Dog Department:—I should like some | 
information about the cocker spaniel. Which is | 


the longer legged and better hunter, red or black? 


I have a wonderful Chesapeake, but want a | 


small spaniel mainly for pheasants and _ boat 
shooting for ducks. I imagine the cocker is what 
I want, but I know nothing ahout the breed, as 


there are none around here.—W. A. E., S§. Dak. | 


Answer:—Color of coat and length of leg are 
not correlative properties in the cocker spaniel. 
This breed comes in solid blacks, solid reds, solid 
creams, and there are white and blacks, orange 
and whites, lemon and whites, and so on, but 
they may all be of the same type as to general 
conformation. The tendency in this country has 
been to breed them down to almost toys, especially 
in some localities where the dog is used for show 
purposes only, but in England the cocker has al- 
ways been primarily a sporting dog, and they do 
not draw the line as to weight so closely. Indeed, 
I had some very satisfactory shooting over cockers 
in Scotland some years ago; these ranged from 
28 to 30 pounds in weight. According to Amer- 
ican bench show standards these would be “‘over- 
weight” and therefore disqualified for show pur- 
poses. If you are seeking a practical cocker 
spaniel, do not be influenced so much by weight, 
but rather try to secure one from a strain that 
is known to produce workers—and of late years 
greater stress is being placed upon that phase 
than was the case a decade or so ago. Unless 
you have preferences in the matter of color, do 
not allow this to influence you either, but keep 
in mind that primarily it is the dog that will 
prove most useful to you that you are seeking. 
A parti-colored dog is easier to see when he is 
at work than a solid color, but other than this 
there is little choice among the various colors. 
Cockers are easily trained and soon become ex- 
eellent companions for a variety of shooting.— 
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The new Bird Dog’s Palace, with improved back 
design. Curved and tapered to fit the body of your 
car, clamps rigidly on the running-board of any 
car and does not touch the body. 

Additional] room and insulated, it is more com- 
fortable for the dogs, 

Suitable for large pointers or setters. The 2-dog 
size, length 48 inches, with curved front end, which 
permits its use also on smaller cars with short run- 
ning-board, Price $17.50. Without curved front 
end, length 44 inches, Price $15.00. One-dog size, 
length 37 inches, Price $12.50. Large Police Dog 
size, Price $15.00. And a De Luxe Rear Mode! for 
any trunk rack, Price $20.00. Immediate shipment. 


IDEAL FOR 


CAMPING 
PICNICS 


... This handy Me- 
z geath Refrigerator 
Basket. Convenient, 
attractive, durable, insulated—has ice compart- 
ments at each end, with drain valve, rubber gaskets 
and feet. Ideal way to carry fish, game or food 
even on the hottest days. Takes up small space. 
Only $7.50. Order yours now! 
DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 


pec BOOK 


ON CARE OF YOUR DOG 


A valuable, illustrated treatise—based upon 
over 50 years experience in the treatment 
and feeding of dogs. 

There is a special Glover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us. 

For Free book write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 


GREAT 
DANES 


W. R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


D g in . g 

og Trainin 

We are open to take a limited number of Pointers, 
Setters and Spaniels to train. Only healthy dogs 
received. Charges reasonable. 

Lots of game. Owners can see dogs at work any- 
time after first month. Call or write for full par- 
ticulars. 

SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 
Stockton, N. J. 
Phone: Lambertville N. J., 922-R-3 


White Collie Pups F> aaa 


The most beautiful speci- HS 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 


ComradeFarm Kennels 
Galion, Ohio 



























































Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP ~— pean 


CURE Dog ‘DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Quality Dogs for Sale 


Imported Llewellin & English Setters for sale from 
Wm. Humphrey’s World Famous Horsford Kennels, 
Shropshire, England. Also thoroughly trained Point- 
ers, Springer Spaniels, Retrievers and Cockers. 
Write for price list, particulars, etc. 


SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 


STOCKTON, N. J. 



























Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. — NEWBURGH. N. Y 
ENGLISH SETTERS 


Llewellin-Lavarac Strain, six-generation pedigree 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions: Prince 
Rodney, Mallwyds, Koy of Edendale, Brittannia, Mac- 
Allister, Mohawk, Eugene’s Ghost. Six litters of pup- 
pies born March-April from matings that are proven 
producers of Show and Field class. Some blue and 
orange beltons. Perfect development and condition guar- 
anteed. Setters of the highest class. $40 and $50 each. 
E. B. Mcintyre, P. 0., Silver Spring, Maryland 
(Residence: & miles North of Washington, D. C., line on 
Georgia Ave., Brookville Pike at Glenmont, Md.) 
Telephone Kensington 162-W 





















Puild : a | Summer Home, 
These Proven Dlans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio-—-a mine of 
helpful ideas. 
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NT OF THE OWNERSHIP. bs MANAGEMENT, 
cl IRCULATION, ETC., REQUIR BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS oF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Outdoor Life, published monthly at Denver, 
for April 1, 1931. 


State of Colorado } . 

County of Denver { °° 

a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. McGuire, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the publisher of the Outdoor Life, 
and that the following is, to the pest of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embod- 
ied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Pub- 
lisher, J. McGuire, Denver, Colo.; Editor, J. A. 
McGuire, Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, J. A. Me- 
Guire, Denver, Colo.; Business Manager, A. E. Cam- 
eron, Denver, Colo. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning_or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stoc®. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) Outdoor Life Publish- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo.; J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 





Colo., 


Before me, 


security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of the 


company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing afflant’s full knowledge and belief 
as_to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so mates by him. 
J. A. McGUIRE, Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of 

April, 1931. 


JAMES F. GRIEST. 
(My commission expires January 16, 1933.) 
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Diet and Dog Health 
| By A. A. Hermann, D. V. S. 


EARNING to be of service to dumb 
animals in general and to dogs in 
particular, the writer located himself 
for general veterinary practice in a small 
suburban town where, unfortunately, the 
| value of our domestic animals was meas- 
| ured solely by the market price and not 
by sentiment. Yet, every true sportsman 
who has a doggy pal for company on 
his hunting expeditions, who has felt 
the unspeakable thrill of obedient serv- 
| ice when, at the command to fetch, his 
| dog will plunge gladly into the icy water 
| to retrieve the game, realizes that the true 
value of a faithful dog is not a monetary 
but a sentimental value, infinitely greater 
than the paltry silver of sale. 

Thus, if by a judicious yet economical 
program of correct feeding, the life-span 
of man’s truest friend and servant can 
be materially lengthened, the susceptibil- 
ity to disease lessened, the crippling pain 
of rheumatism avoided, and the years of 
comradeship in the field hunting in- 
creased, the slight extra thought and 
care required to provide the correct food 
will be time well spent. 

Every farmer client of mine in that 
little town had a dog tied to the windy 
side of the barn. Food was seldom ever 
| purchased and delicacies were unknown. 

The butchers usually donated large raw 
bones and chicken entrails were thrown 
to the dog just as they were received. 
In summer the bone might be covered 
with flies and maggots or eaten after 
having been buried for a week to freshen. 
In winter a similar bone would appear 
| half frozen in the snow and ice. 

Inquiry regarding the ages of these 
dogs, whose healthy gleaming white teeth 
and evident vigor made them appear like 
pups, often revealed individuals more 
than fifteen years old. They were so 
deucedly healthy that a canine veter- 
inarian wouldn’t earn his salt treating 
them. 

Desiring to specialize solely in the 
treatment and surgery of dogs, the writer 
then moved to a large city and was 
promptly and forcibly impressed with the 
realization that at least half of a dog’s 
afflictions result from a diet of soft 
mushy cooked and canned foods entirely 
lacking in vitamins and completely un- 
suited to a stomach designed by nature 
for the digestion of raw natural foods. 
What appeared to be cruelty and stingi- 
ness of the farmers feeding big indi- 
gestible looking raw bones and chicken 
mashes wasn’t half as cruel as ruining 
a dog’s health with misguided kindness. 





| gees are closely kin to the wild dogs 
who pursue their prey and eat first 
the enveloping feathers or fur, then the 
bony structures and musculature, and 
finally the glandular structures and in- 
ternal organs. No wild dog or coyote 
ever bothers to drag its prey to a fire 
to be spoiled by roasting before consum- 
ing it. If the bird or rabbit preyed upon 
has previously procured the vitamin B of 
growing plants, the dog will get its quota 
of this essential vitamin. 

The stomach of the dog is very large 
and generously supplied with glands for 
the secretion of hydrochloric .acid and 
pepsin, which are essential for the rapid 
digestion of proteins. Thus, a_ large 
chunk of raw beef or bone swallowed 
without mastication will be completely 
distintegrated and digested in a couple of 
hours by the active gastric juice, in fact 
just as rapidly-as when the same foods 





| are finely ground before feeding. 


The liver is very large and a gener- 
ous portion of bile is produced for the 
emulsification and digestion of fats, 

For the proper digestion of starches, 
alkaline saliva and alkaline pancreatic 
juice are required, The saliva of the 
dog is acid in chemical reaction and the 
pancreatic gland of the adult dog is rela. 
tively small and inactive. The _intes. 
tines where starches are digested in othe; 
animals are very short in the dog. The 
usual result of trying to maintain a dog 
on a diet of starchy foods such as bread, 
corn-bread, peas, beans, corn, potatoes, 
barley, rice, wheat, oatmeal and corn- 
meal is to produce rickets in puppies and 
skin diseases in adult dogs. 

Nature provided the dog with a beau- 
tiful set of pearly white teeth of phe- 
nomenal strength to crush raw _ bones 
asunder and to tear the tough fibres of 
sinew and flesh from the bones. Nature 
is exacting in her demands and severe 
in her punishment for failure to prop- 
erly use the teeth she has provided. 
Feed a dog solely on sloppy mushy 
cooked food for two years and his teeth 
will be heavily coated with a dark de- 
posit of tartar, his breath will be like 
a cesspool, his gums will be soft, spongy 
and bleeding, the teeth will be loosened 
in the sockets and when shaken about, 
the germ laden pus will be squeezed out 
from about them. Lack of exercise of 
the teeth, gums and all the tissues of the 
jaws, tongue and throat induce a flabby 
unhealthy condition and the absorption 
of toxins from infection of the teeth and 
tonsils produce sufficient rheumatism to 
cripple the dog, impair his usefulness 
and, if further neglected, induce heart 
trouble so severe it is necessary or hu- 
mane to chloroform the patient. 


VERFEEDING, even with correct 
food, is objectionable as it slows up 


a hunting dog and makes a watchdog 
sluggish, drowsy and asthmatic. The 
heavy overcoat of fat keeps the poor dog 
uncomfortably hot all summer and in 
winter he must waddle like a duck to 
get through the snow drifts. Surplus fat 
places an extra burden on an overworked 
heart to force blood through tissues en- 
veloped in fat until they are as immov- 
able as sardines in a can. Obesity is no 
indication of good health or kindness. 
Be kind to your dog by restoring its 
girlish figure. 

Proteins are the proper diet for car- 
nivorous animals. The bulk of a dog’s 
food should be raw. For economy’s sake 
it may appear advisable to add a small 
portion of suitable vegetable and cereal, 
preferably raw, to provide sufficient bulk 
and roughage to stimulate normal in- 
testinal activity and necessary vitamins. 
Butter, eggs, dairy products and cod 
liver oil supply vitamin A. Yeast  sup- 
plies vitamin B. Bones supply the min- 
eral vitamins. Feed about one half pro- 
teins such as beef on bones, liver, eggs, 
cottage cheese, buttermilk, etc.; one quar- 
ter ground raw carrots, tomatoes, any 
salad vegetable, spinach ‘cooked only for 
five minutes in its own moisture, stewed 
turnips, etc.: and one quarter of livestock 
bran and whole wheat toast. 

An insufficient amount of vitamin B 
will ultimately induce symptoms of black- 
tongue. An insufficient amount of vita- 
mins A and D will produce rickets in 
growing puppies. Heating foods destroys 
the vitamin content. Treat your dog 
humanely and he will repay you royally 
for your interest in his well-being. 
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Health 


of your Dog 
jac Be by? 


A.A.Hermann.DVS. 


Warts Will Disappear 
Question:—My hounds have multiple warts in 
their mouths, also on their lips and tongues. Can 

you advise treatment?—V. J., Tex. 


Answer:—Warts such as you describe are com- 
mon in young dogs and, though harmless, are 
sometimes unsightly in appearance. If desired 
they may be removed with sharp scissors. In dite 
time they will disappear spontaneously.—A. A. H. 


Cure for Mites 
Question:—My Cocker Spaniel has mites in his 
ears. Advise treatment. Will the cure be per- 
manent?—C. W. G., Iowa. 


Answer:—Swab the ears with crude oil once or 
twice a week. As mites are living parasites and 
spread from one host to another, a permanent 
cure can only be realized by a completely disin- 
fected environment and complete isolation of 
your dog from all other dogs who may harbor 
the infestation—A. A. H. 


Sprain 
Question:—My year-olds setter, otherwise 
healthy, limps. The lameness is in his hind leg 
and began when he slipped off a ledge while hunt- 
ing. After a few days rest he runs as well as 
any healthy dog only to limp again after 
the exercise.—A. R. S., Conn. 


Answer:—Some ligaments were probably torn 
loose from the bone and nature is trying to repair 
the damage only to have the partially healed 
members repeatedly injured whenever violent ex- 
ercise is permitted. Apply hot fomertations for 
ten minutes two times daily after which a lini- 
ment may be sparingly applied with gentle mas- 
sage. After two weeks rest and treatment begin 
a carefully planned program of increasing exer- 
cise each day. Begin with a short slow walk on 
a leash and increase gradually. Be certain that 
no diseased tooth or inflamed tonsils are pouring 
toxins into the circulation to produce complica- 
tions of rheumatism. If found affected they 
should be treated.—A. A. H. 


Stuttgarts’ Disease 

Question:—My hound dogs seem hardly able 
to use their hind quarters. They are very stiff 
but can walk about very slowly and prefer to lie 
down with their abdomens on something cold. 
They refuse all food. They lick their jaws a 
great deal and frequently try to vomit. When 
standing they just hang their heads.—C. W. S., 
Colo. 


Answer:—Canine typhus, commonly called 
blacktongue or sore mouth disease of dogs, is 
now regarded as a dietary deficiency disease, a 
vitamin B deficiency. Feed generously on raw 
ground fresh beef, eggs, and cottage cheese and 
give a % cake of compressed yeast every three 
hours. Before beginning treatment it is advisable 
to flush the intestines and stomach with a rectal 
enema of 5 grains of permanganate of potash 
in each quart of warm water. Hold the dog 
with the hind legs elevated so the water will flow 
forward to the mouth. When recovered, add 4 
raw ground vegetable and % bran and whole 
wheat toast to the protein diet described. The 
same diet will benefit the puppy though it should 
also be wormed.—A. A. H. 


Constant Shedding 
Question:—My dog sheds constantly, his teeth 
show a heavy gray repulsive looking deposit on 
them and his breath is foul. Advise treatment. 
A, é.. Mo. 


Answer:—Some dogs shed continuously and 
brisk daily grooming with a good stiff brush is 
about the best stimulant to remove the falling 
hair and promote a healthy new coat. Feed a 
raw bone every day as that is a dog’s tooth 
brush and very essential to his health. Any loose 
teeth should be promptly extracted, otherwise he 
will become discouraged and neglect to use the 
adjoining teeth. Those will soon decay through 
lack of use and rheumatism, heart trouble and 
asthma will result.—A. A. H. 


Too Fat 
Question:—My 5-year-old Boston, who is ex- 
ceedingly fat, gets badly inflamed eyes following 
over-exertion. Please explain why.—A. B. C., 
Wash. 


Answer :—Fat is no indication of health. On 
the contrary it is frequently associated with 
asthma, cerebral congestion, cirrhosis of the liver 
and is a source of much discomfort to the dog 
who normally gets a big thrill out of physical ex- 
ercise and doesn’t like to waddle about like a fat 
duck. If an engorged blood vessel like those 
shown in the eyes should rupture within his cra- 
nium, his feasts and he will henceforth be a mem- 
ory. Forget to feed him biscuits and everything 
that is starchy, sweetened, fatty and cooked. Give 
only one moderate meal daily of 1/3 raw beef 
on neck bones, 1/3 ground carrot or tomato and 
1/3 livestock bran. On this diet you may con- 
fidently anticipate the companionship of your dog 
another fifteen years. That should make the 
effort worth while. For the conjunctivitis use 2 
drams Adrenalin and 2 grains Dionin in an ounce 
of distilled water. Two drops in each eye three 
times daily.—A. A. H. 


Springer Pups 
Question:—Is a straw-covered board floor better 
than earth for pups during nursing period? 
Would my chances of selling Springer spaniel 
puppies with uncut tails be as good as if they 
were docked? At what age should the tails be 


cut? Where should the cut be made?—A. H., 
Mass. 

Answer:—Clean straw or excelsior on clean 
boards with 6-inch side walls make an _ ideal 


whelping box and can readily be kept clean and 
disinfected. If those who criticize tail-docking 
would buy your pups and guarantee that they 
would never be docked later in life I’d suggest 
letting them grow. You'd be handicapped trying 
to sell undocked pups in competition with scores 
who practice docking. If they are docked the day 
of birth it can be done painlessly, bloodlessly and 
humanely. A good half of the tail should be left 
with the dog. You can dock them yourself suc- 
cessfully if you are sterile and clean with the 
operation so that infection does not set in.— 
A A. H. 
Soft Teeth or Gritty Foods 

Question:—My 2-year-old Scotch 
worn his teeth nearly to the gums. 
gest a remedy.—G. P., Mont. 


Collie has 
Please sug- 


Answer :—It is unusual to have a young dog’s 
teeth so badly worn down tenless the outer coat- 
ing of enamel is missing as sometimes occurs 
during a severe attack of distemper. When there 
is an arrested development of enamel the teeth 
appear badly discolored and the softer, exposed 
dentyne wears down more rapidly. Food contain- 
ing sharp grit or abrasive substances will wear 
off the teeth, but chewing on bones with normal 
teeth never does, as the lime salts in the bones 
make the teeth more firm and the gums pink and 
healthy instead of soft, reddened and bleeding. 
Playing with and carrying stones is very destruc- 
tive to dog’s teeth and should never be encour- 
aged. Let the dog play with a bone and even if 
it is crushed by the teeth and swallowed no harm 
will come from that.—A. A. H. 


Lacks Pep 

Question:—My dog is all out of condition, 
hasn’t shed yet, has sore eyes, sneezes and has 
no pep. We cook all his food carefully and give 
him cod liver oil. Advise treatment.—H. H. B., 
Mich. 

Answer:—Give a rhinitis tablet three times 
daily for the catarrhal symptoms and treat the 
eyes with Murine or Argyrol solution, two drops 
of either in each eye twice daily. Feed solely 
on raw food such as miik, eggs, cottage cheese, 
beef on bones, tomatoes and carrots and bran. 
These contain valuable vitamins which are de- 
stroyed by cooking. Feed a half cake of com- 
pressed yeast in each meal.—A. A. H. 


Hiccough from Indigestion and Worms 
Question:—My 8-months-old Chow has _ spells 
of hiccough after eating. The dog appears dull 
and lazy and has a mucous discharge at the eyes 
during these spells. Can you advise a treat- 
ment ?—J. D., Wyo. 


Answer:—Give your dog a dose of worm med- 
icine, repeated in 10 days and change his diet 
to 50% meat or cottage cheese, 25% tomato or 
carrots ground fine, and 25% bran or whole 
wheat toast. Give % cake of compressed yeast 
or a level teaspoonful of Brewers’ yeast at each 
meal. Feed more sparingly and three times a 


day.—A. A. H. 
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SnakeLore 


byW.A. Bevan 


Water Snakes 
Editor:—While fishing in a pond near Black- 


stone, Mass., I noticed a small snake about 18 
or 20 inches long, swimming around quite near 
me. He was marked with rather deep orange 


bands and brown body. I tried to kill him with 
a stick but he was ex¢eptionally agile in the 
water, and finally disappeared under some rocks 
on the bottom. Could it have been a copperhead? 
Are they apt to be found in the water?—F. B., 
Mass. 


Answer:—While it is not impossible that the 
snake you described in your letter of the 8th was 
a copperhead, it was most probably a half-grown 
specimen of the common water snake Natrix fas- 
ciata sipedon. 

The common water snake ranges from southern 
Canada to North Carolina. Young specimens fre- 
quently have a very reddish ground color with 
very dark transverse bands a rich, brown color. 
Old specimens which attain a length well over 3 
feet are not so distinctively marked.—W. A. B. 


Horn Snakes 
Editor:—Would you please give information on 
the so-called horn snake found in this section of 
the country? The snake is entirely black on the 
back and blends to a gray and then to a bright 
red on the abdomen. It is an old saying that it 
is deadly poison and strikes with its tail. 


| a? 


Answer:—The snake you have described and 
which is variously called horn, hoop and stinging 
snake is technically named Farancia abacura and 
is absolutely harmless—at both ends. This snake 
will do nothing more than writhe and twist a 
little if you pick it up, and you need not hesitate 
to do that because the snake cannot harm you at 
all. If you will examine the tip of the tail you 
will only find a horny appendage similar to the 
one on the prairie bull snake, the copperhead and 
some others. I had several of these snakes when 
I was in your city. I saw the largest specimen 


of this species at Addis, Louisiana.—W. A. B. 
Coral or Scarlet Snakes 

Question:—Please tell me how the red, black 

and yellow rings appear on a coral snake. There 


is another snake here in Florida that looks like 
the coral snake.—C. A. Johnson, Fla. 


Answer:—There are several species of snakes 
which resemble the coral snake in that they are 


marked with red, black and yellow transverse 
bands. The coral, which is poisonous, can be 
readily distinguished from all the others, which 


are harmless, if you will remember that the 
coral has two yellow bands to each red and black, 
and the harmless snakes have two black bands to 
each red and yellow. The coral runs yellow, red, 
yellow, black, yellow, red and the others run 
black, red, black, yellow, black. The bands are 
complete all around the coral but are broken on 
the bellies of the others. 

The harmless scarlet snake which is not rare 
in Florida is red or pink on top of the head. The 
coral has a black nose and head too, hehind the 
eyes, then a yellow band to the rear of the mouth, 
followed by black, then yellow, red, yellow, black 
and so on down to the tail on which the bands 
are black and yellow.—W. A. B. 


Constrictors 
Editor:—I am sending you a clipping from 
our town paper which I want you to read. I 


have always thought these pythons crush their 
prey before swallowing it. Just think of one 
that could swallow deer horns.—0O. J. J., Cal. 
Answer:—The large constrictors usually make 
sure that their prey is quite dead before pro- 


ceeding to swallow it, but from a long experience 
with snakes I am not surprised when an occa- 
sional specimen does not follow the rules. 

A few days ago I caught a snake which had 
just swallowed a very large fish and found the 
snake dead the following morning. Such ophid- 
ian tragedies are not rare and many a large 
python has died because deer and antelope horns 
were too much for it. 

The pythons do not go several months without 
food unless food is scarce or the temperature 
low. I know of one 25-foot Malay python which 
ate a sheep every two weeks during the summer 
months but did not eat for several months in 
the winter.—W. A. B. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced. 
ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that i submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 


your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by t 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 


ousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 








Birds and Animals Birds and Animals 


[— SAVE MONEY 


a on Wire Netting 


Dea +1 wire netting orders. Prompt delivery in all sizes from 

large stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 
Fancisco; Seattle and Minneapolis. Write for prices and 
generous discounts. Find out about the new tow cost steel 
construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal with 
Crown and buy more for your money. 
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Send today for latest Crown cata- Write nearest office 
log—a post card will bring it. 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
' e o_o §11-P Graybar Bldg. 1152 Tyler St. N. E. 
oe Sas bow York City, i & Minneapolis, Minn. 








PHEASANT EGGS AND CHICKS 


Write for prices 


Ringneck eggs and chicks from America’s finest stock. Here is your chance for new blood or 
foundation stock that is really valuable. Special prices on orders of 500 or more eggs or chicks. 








Birds and Animals 














One man last year got 107 


live, healthy birds from 125 

sonnei <7. ne unere got over 
EAS lo ve rds from 2000 
ANT eges. Carry out our instruc 
EGGS tions with our eggs and you 
With will have birds. 90% fertil- 

. ity and 100% safe arrival by 
Instructions express guaranteed. 5% extra 


| eggs and 10% cash discount 

on all orders placed 30 days 

in advance with 10% deposit, 

or where check in full is sent with order. Com- 

plete Instructions for Hatching and Rearing Pheas- 
ants, 25c. Free with orders. 


Dates for Shipment 
May 1 to May iE $.35—100, $30.00 
May 15 to June 1—Ea., .30—100, 25.00 
June 1 to June 15—Ea., .25—100, 20.00 | 
June 15 to July ie -20—100, 17.50 | 
Write for quantity prices 
DERBY GAME FARM, Dept. D, Pittstown, N. J. 





MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 
neck pheasants, Hungarian part- 
ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 
practically anything in the line of 























We are offering eggs from carefully se- 

lected matings of our Montcalm strain of Orders now booked for spring and early summer de- 
imoneck pheasants | livery of the following varieties of pheasant eggs; 
ringneck | . English Ring Neck, Chinese Ring Neck, Golden, 
Our breeders are hardy, swift-flying birds Lady Amherst and Silver, all guaranteed to be from 
that were wintered out-of-doors. They strong, pure bred, non-related stock. Wild Mal- 
excel in vigor and in brilliancy of plum- lard and pure bred small tame variety of English 
eam Regn | trix Montcalm ringnecks Grey Call Duck eggs. These are the celebrated W. 
ae. ee "apn a E. decoys. Nearly every variety of wild duck re- 
carry a high degree of hatchability. 


sponds to their soft, enticing call. 
Wild Mallard eggs also available—they Full instructions with shipment how to set eggs 


will hatch. and raise young successfully. Established 1895. 
WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
Safe delivery and fair dealing guaranteed. Largest and Most Successful in the World 
MONTCALM - St. Charles, Ill. 











GAME FARM 


R. F. D. No. 3 
Box B, 


Phoenixville, Pa. 





Ringneck Pheasant Eogs 


and day-old Ringneck chicks from healthy, 
SS SST a unrelated stock. Also booking orders for 
birds for Fall delivery. Instructions for 
hatching pheasants with each order. 


Tar Heel Game Farm Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 























Now booking orders for Ringneck East Moriches, L. I., N. Y. 








| 
Guilford College, N.C. | JOHN ECKERT, Prop. 


Pheasant eggs, day-old Ringneck RAISE CHINCHILLA 


Pheasant chicks and stocking birds for 
AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


delivery August, September and Octo- | | 

ber. Prices on request. FUR RABBITS 
—_—__— See ee a Make Big Money—We Supply Stock 

Siabaisbshetebsbobshabetatababs te? > AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 

y HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES ’ Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 

Shipment October-February book, .catalog and contract, also copy of 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL’S 
for fall delivery, bred from finest imported and __ OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo, 


domestic stock. EASTERN MINK—MOST practical and profitable fur- 
JULIUS LOEWITH, Inc. bearer to raise. Build paying business in back yard 

150 Nassau Street, New York during spare time. Booklet free. Vermont Fur Farm, 

Leading importers of Hungarian Partridges for the Passumpsic, Vt. aed treet seas 5-3 
last 19 years FOR SALE: PROFITABLE I land Fox Ranch in South- 

i oe tes en en a a east Alaska, very reasonable. Cheap feed. Near good 
wie Ses Bes hunting and fishing. Inquire J. Heinemann, Sumdum, 

DAVIS-GADSDEN MINK, extra dark and silky, prize | Alaska. 
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winners at the leading shows. For information write. ) SC ALED AND GAMBEL Quail eggs from pen raised 

Davis Fur Farms, Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. or C. T. unrelated birds. Also Chinese Ringneck and Mongo- 

Gad isden, 1 Utica, Mont. lian | Pheasant eggs Ligon Game Farm, Carlsbad, New 
cico. 


FOR § ALE: PHEASANT Eggs and Breeders Reeve, x é 

Golden, Ambherst, Silver, Versicolor, Ringneck also by ECK PHEASANTS, EXCEPTIONAL quality. 
Quail. Wm. C. Hinchman, 229 Naddon Ave., Westmont, Eggs: $20.00 per 100; $190.00 per M. Young stock, 
N. 2. 5-2 Staples | & Lawrence, Hollis, New Hampshire. 

















BLUE FOXES: REGISTERED in American National | FANCY FISHES. NEWEST kinds. Waterplants, — 
































Fox & Fur Breeders Association, priced reasonable. rium Supply Catalog free. Germann’s Aquarium, 3823 
Dawson Fox & Fur Farm, Paxton, Mont. 5-3 N. Richmond, Chicago. 
MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS BEST of Ringneck family, PRAIRIE DOGS $2 each. Doz. $18. Exchange for 
15 eggs $3 delivered. Glenn Norman, Nevada, Mo. 4-3 fowl eggs or animals. Alva Rock, W allace, Kans. 
RABBITS AND SUPPLIES. Albert Facey, Jr., Inc., FANCY PHEASANTS,. SILKIES and eges. Fred 
_115-R. Valley Stream, New York. 4-3 FRICK, Box 545, Laramie, st ___ 6-2 
DEER AND PREDATORY Animal Calls, $3. Cole PIGEONS ALL VARIETIES. John Smith, 1407 Ford 


sros., Cloverdale, Calif. 5-3 | Avenue, Alpena, Mich. 


ALL EGGS CORRECTLY PACKED REAR PHEASANTS FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. game and fancy birds, and animals. 

AND SHIPPED SAME DAY LAID. Our booklet ‘‘PHEASANT REARING’’ (20c) tells how. | Willi 1M k Y dl P 
CAROLINA PHEASANTRY BENSON, N.C. — * ardiey, Fa. 
Montcalm Ringnecks | | PHEASANT EGGS AND witp ||| MAKE $10,060.00 A YEAR 
DUCK EGGS raising rabbits for us. We pay up to 








$12.00 each. This is a real proposition 
and you can make some real money. Send 
25e¢ for complete information that explains 
everything. Send at once and find out. 


THE EASTERN RABBITRY 
New Freedom, Pa. R. No. 1, Box K. 














CHINCHILLAS. THE KIND that win. Standard and 
heavyweight. Real fur with definition. Registration 
qualifications. Satisfaction guaranteed. Square Deal 
Rabbitry, Felicity, Ohio. : 
FLYING SQUIRRELS—PETS | supreme. Mated pair 
$5.00, two pairs $7.59, prepaid, safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Booklet. Wildwoods Fur Farms, Woodville, Texas 
LIVE ANIMALS, PARROTS, birds, Snakes, Iguanas, 
Chinese Dragons, and many other importations. Stamp 
for list. Laredo Zoo Bird Animal Co., Laredo, Texas. 
PHEASANT EGGS FOR sale. 30,000 from 11 varieties 
19% discount on al) early orders. Sewickley Val- 
ley Pheasant Farm, Herminie, Pa. 6-2 
PARROTS: DOBLE YELLOW head taking $20.00 each 
Mexican CANARIES singers male $5.00 each. Na- 
tional Product Co., Laredo, Texas. * 
BUY GOOD MINK now. Rockbottom prices. Alaskan- 
Eastern cross proven breeders and this year’s young. 
A. A. Weber, Hilbert, Wis. 
RINGNECK PHEASANT eggs for June delivery loc 
__ each postpaid. Riverside Pheasantry, Monticello, Ind 
RINGNECK PHEASANT eggs thirteen for $2.50 de- 
livered. Monroe Moeller, New Braunfels, Texas. 


MINK. FINEST DARK Quebecs, from ribbon winners 

__ Literature. | Cache Fur Farms, Franklin, Idaho. 6-2 

STAHLS PEDiGREED CHINCHILLAS. Cheap. Bucks 
free. Oakwoods Rabbitry, Amana, Lowa. = 

PHEASANT, DOVES, TUCKS, Quail. Thos. Laughery, 
1631 Lyon St., San Francisco, Calif. “+ 

PHEASANTS AND BANTAMS, stock and eggs. Harry 
Swinburne, Delphi, Iowa. 


Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By HARDISON PATTON 


This book is the only one we have which ac- 
tually explains in detail every essential of the 
fur-raising business, so if you are interested 
in this line it will prove invaluable. 

In his prefatory note the author says: “In- 
asmuch as the information embodied in this 
book cannot be procured from any other vol- 
ume, the real worth of it will be remembered 
by its readers long after they have forgotten 


the price.” 
$6.00 Postpaid 



























































OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $6.00 for which send me & 
copy of Raising Fur-Bearing Animals. 
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Kennel Kennel Arms 
PROPOSED TWO YEAR closed season, scarcity of YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
game, we offer pet oe Pe pointer and setter puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- _ 
ars old, the kind that de it all and that are hard | able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. B d D bl C B ll M ld 
po hunters. Stylish, good nose, ideal companions, | Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, HKostons, Pekingese on ou e avi u et ou 
experience, sound in every way, only $25 each. Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 


jots of 
Do not judge by price. On Trial, 
x. F. D. No. 2, Memphis, Tenn. 


(59a) Frazier Farms, 


faction guaranteed. 


Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 





TWO COMBINATION coon, opossum, skunk hounds, 


MY , 

offerec <d account closed season, full hounds, 4 years, fast, 
vood, strike, perfect tree dogs, hard runners, stickers 
and stayers, good water, swamps or hills, offered for no 


guaranteed sound every way, on trial only. 


fault on earth, 
John H. Fray, Box 53, 


$25 each. Banking References. 





Bickford, Memphis, Tenn. 
FOR SALE, COON, opossum, rabbit hounds. thoroughly 
trained. Will sell cheap, 50% off on all dogs, long 


trial, must be pleased, money back guarantee, en- 


tucky Coonhound Kennel, B122, Kevil, Kentucky. 


PEDIGREED IRISH WATER Spaniels, curly coated, 

rat-tailed. Also Springer Spaniels, Flint of Avondale 
Lines. At stud—Vigorit Mulligan, lrish Water Spaniel. 
Fee $25. Gail Kreymborg, Atkinson, Nebr. 


ENG LISH COCKERS, EMANATING from world’s great - 
est Champions, Invador of Ware, Southernwood Critic, 

Lucky Star of Ware. Puppies $50.00 and upwards. 

Colowood Kennels, Denver, Colorado. 

PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from registered parents. 
Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and natural guards. 

Priced reasonable. Franklin L. Hubbart, Auburn, bay 














SPORTSMEN: TWO NEW litters from trained Springer | 
Spaniels. Bred for “workers. Right age for fall train- 

















hounds, 


NOTICE—WE ARE offering for sale our entire kennel 

of hunting dogs at 20 to 50% reduction in prices. 
including setters and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum hounds, bear and 
lion hounds, varment and rabbit hounds. Shipped on 
trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Dept. 
13, Berry, Ky. tf 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, also known as 

New German Pointer or Everyuse dog. Stanch point- 
ers, trial, tree, retrieve land or water. All-around 
gun dog. Intelligent, watchful companion for man or 
child. Puppies $50 and up. Best imported breeding ob- 
tainable. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 4-6 





OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 

sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
youngsters started on game. Also. pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10c. 12-tf 





SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES znd _ youngsters. 

Springbok of Ware, Avandale, Winneshiek and Beech- 
grove strains. A few brood matrons. Reusonably priced. 
G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 55, Route 8, Salisbury Road, 
Charlotte, N. C. Formerly Racine, Wisc. 





Loading Tools, Powder Measures, 
Sizer and Lubricators, Scales, Bullets, 
Primers and Cases. Send 10c for 
latest catalogue on Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 


815 WEST 5th ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 











SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop; 
and cast bullets. un repairs, remodeling, and special shells, 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 








YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie, Pa. 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, rat- 








tails. Puppies all ages, youngsters, trained dogs. 
Always on hand, All breeding from working strains, 
registered stock. Largest, finest kennel in America. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
FOR SALE, HIGH class rabbit hounds, any age or 
size, good routers sturdy drivers, neither man nor gun 
, ship C. O. D., $25.00. 15 days’ trial, guaranteed. 
W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal 


and Fifty Fifth, 
tf 


Denver, Colo. 








ing. L. E. Burdick, Rural Rte., Boulder, Colo. 
BEST OFFER GETS my four year old coondog. Will 
tree eight out of ten before they den. Silent trailer 
but barks solid at tree. T. Dalton, Hazel, Ky. 
IRISH WATER SPANIEL pups. Natural workers on 
pheasants and ducks. Champion Montasula Tim at 
stud. Montasula Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 6-3 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS. Genuine curley coated, top- 
knot, rat-tail strain. All ages. Eligible in A. K. C, 
Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES Very reasonable. 
Sold on payments if desired. All papers. Springer 
Spaniel Kennels, Ida Grove, Iowa. tf 
SPRINGER SPANIEL KENNELS, Ida Grove, Iowa, 


have grown dogs, registered dogs at stud, puppies. “ 
t 





and up. Describe kind wanted. 
sT. BERNARD DOGS and puppies, large beautiful 
registered; Children’s companions end guard. Hoban 


Kennels, Flat Rock, Ind. 











GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
GEYHOUND REGISTERED DOGS, bitches and pups, 
the kind you can beat the other fellow with. Breed- 
ing tells. Stockings, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 








from trained and reg- 
Papers 
5-2 


GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES 
istered stock, farm raised; the natural retriever. 




















$45.00 BUYS A thoroughly trained four year old coon- furnished. S. C. Bobp, McHenry, N. D. 
hound on long trial with money back guarantee. Rob- — 
ert Lewis, Hazel, Ky. IRISH AND SCOTTISH terrier puppies. 8 month 
a , , - 4 BOM brindle female Scottie, excellent breeding $35. Altura 
LITTER OF NATURAL born coon, opossum, and rabbit . 6B Pee * m K_¢ 
hound puppies, black and tan, $5 each. Laverne Wallis, Kennels, El Paso, Texas. Route 1. 5-2 
M y, Ky. . c 
abba le PEDIGREED ENGLISH SPRINGER pups. Flint of 
REGISTERED AMERICAN WATER Spaniel puppies Avondale lines. Priced to sell quickly. Gail L. 
for sale. Driscoll Scanlan, Nashville, Illinois. Kreymborg, Atkinson, Nebr. 4-3 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, registered. All males FOXHOUNDS—BEAR, CAT, Coyote trained. Als 
$15. C. O. D. Jesse Goodin, Marlow, Okla. Bloodhounds. = Staghounds. “YAMCASCADELLS, 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable, | Sheridan, Oregon. 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 6-6 | 50 WELL BROKE Beagles and rabbit dogs; also good 
FOR SALE: COONHOUNDS, also silent trailers. Trial. _started young dogs. R. Foller, 549 E. King St., 
Stamp. Harry Thompson, Pekin, Ind. York, Pa. 4-3 





COON AND COMBINATION dogs oben and silent trail- 
ers. W. E. Hall, McKenzie, Tenn. 








PUREBRED CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES. Bargains. Dr. 
M. C. Johnston, Aberdeen, 8S. D. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES $15 each. D. Paul- 


sen, 818 Galena, Toledo, Ohio. 


$15.00 BUYS A two year old nicely started coonhound, 
T. J. Dalton, Hazel, Ky. 


Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) 
By E. M. Shelley 
“Big-Game Hunting with Dogs.” ete.) 
of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to~ 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever written 
on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
“It is a book that may be read and studied 
with profit, pleasure and intense interest by 
all who love a good bird dog, for it is a new 
note ip dog training and dog keeping.’”’ 
A. F. HOCHWALT 
(America’s most notable authority) 
The Easiest, Quickest =e Most Natural Way to Break 
Your Dog. 
son i Ive Kennel 
Also Simple Dog 











(Author of 
Breaker and Handler 





Descriptive and Pletured Chapt 
Making and Training Appliances: 
Doctoring. 
The following testimonials are of special value for the 
reason that they come entirely unsolicited: 

“I have a copy of ‘The 20th Century Bird Dog Book.’ 
It's the best book on dog training I have ever read. 
I have trained some dogs myself and I thought I knew 
& good bit about it—at least I had developed some very 
good shooting dogs, but I find in this book a lot that is 
new, useful and practical. The book ought to be in the 
hands of every man that shoots over a dog, even tho he 
does not attempt to train them.’’—Chas. F. Louden. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

“The best and most practical book on dog training 
éver published.”.—Dr. W. H. Hutchings, Detroit, Micb 
Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Denver, Colo. 








SPORTING COCKERS—GREAT hunters, wonderful pals, 
$35 up. ‘‘Yameascadells,’’ Sheridan, — Oregon. 


BASSETHOUNDS: ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 10c. 
Smith Basset Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 








REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL and Fox Terrier pup- 








pies. Wildwood Kennels, Taneytown, Md. 
THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds, Trial. 
Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo 2-6 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rorkwood, Dallas, Texas. Aug. 31 





ABILENE SPRINGERS AT stud. 
R. B. Miller, Abilene. Kansas. 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD 


Young stock for sale. 
Aug. 31 





dogs and Silver Foxes. 
5.9 





Cc. O. Brown, Russell, Iowa. 5-2 
BEAGLE PUPS, MALES $8.50 females, $7.50. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 5-3 





TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds. Ed. 


Cold Spring, Ky. 


Fishing Tackle 


CATCH FISH every day. Five sure 

Bluecat, and Bullhead bait recipes. 
Buffalo, and Sucker bait recipes. 
and tested bait recipes. Easy 
fish lures, traps, How to raise 
How to attract fish, Prescrip- 
tions for anti-mosquito, Bait preserving fluid, see 
Stings, Ivy Poison, Snake bite lotions, and many other 
recipes, tips and secrets of great value. Send $1.00 for 
our complete booklet. Postpaid. Our fish worm lure 
will increase your catch, 50c bottle prepaid. Linders 
Store, Dept. N, Delphos, Ohio. 


FLY FISHERMEN. TIE your owne flies. Learn at 

home. Lessons easily mastered and your work corrected. 
Full particulars from Dr. H. F. Kimball, 514 Chal- 
mers Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 6-3 


SPECIAL. BETTER CASTING and 

rect to consumer. Reduced prices. 
ecard with samples of our product. 
C, Pekin, Ill. 


FLYTYING MATERIAL—BUCKTAILS, Squirrel tails. 

Hackles. Hair, Feathers. M. J. Hofmann, 989 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 9-7 
Isabel Me- 
Wash. 5-2 


Leichtle, 
5-2 











FISHERMEN! 
eatch Channel, 
Eight never fail Carp, 
Twelve other improved 
prepared. Turtle baits, 
and keep night crawlers, 








lines di- 
stamp for 
Dept. 

3-4 


Trolling 
Enclose 
Silkline Co., 








SCOTCH HAND TIED Flies $1.50 per doz. 
Donald, 


412 Broadway, Seattle, 








10% deposit balance subject 
examination at express office. 45 Colt automatic fair 
condition $10; 45 Colt automatic fine condition $15; Colt 
eal. 455 Ely cart. automatic pistol with extra 45 barrel 
fine ———— $18; 45 Colt army model revolver 5% as 
new?$15; 45 S. & W. 6 inch revolver special model fine 
$20; 45 Colt single action 7% revolver fine $18; 38 S. 
& W. Special 5 inch like new $20; 38-40 Colt Bisley 
5% revolver as new, loading tools included $37.50; 44-40 
Colt Bisley 5% as new with loading tools $45; 41 Colt 
Bisley 5% inch good condition $25; Luger prewar 30 
ca. 12 inch barrel good $30; Iver Johnson 22 supershot 
target revolver as new $8; 16-28 Ithaca double hammer- 
less shotgun as new $22; 12-30 Ithaca double twist steel 
hammerless shotgun fine condition $22; 16 Browning 
automatic 30, monte-carlo stock good $30; 20 Ithaca No. 
2 hammerless automatic ejectors brand new $45; 20 Win- 
chester pump rib 2% shell as new $35; 12-30 Winchester 
pump rib very fine $30; 8 MM Sauer-Mauser rifle Krupp 
barrel, 2 trigger loading tools Kleanbore cart included, 
as new $45; Remington express 25 cal. model 30, stocked 
by Belding & Mull as new with Lyman 48, $25; Marlin 
38-55 rifle lever action octagon barrel $10; Winch. 25-35 
earbine good $6; Winchester express 50 cal. mod. 1876 
with extra 40-60 condition $15; Sharps 
50 eal. 1852 model fine $10 We make 
liberal allowance on good guns in trade for binoculars 
and cameras. <All makes of motion picture equipment 
National Camera Exchange, 5 South Fifth St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing 
ton, D. C. 12-tf 


QUICK METHOD Eng 

lish Stock finishing oil, for 
barrel and action work, $1.00; - 
wide of Latago leather, $2.60; 
$1.00. Circular on request. 
and Gunsmith, 12435 Euclid 


COLT MACHINE GUN Belt $2.50; 45 Colt Automatic 

$20; 7 m/m Mausr, Remington solid nose cartridges 
$4.00 per 100; U. S. Army Signal Corps Field Tele 
phones for rifle range use $15 per set of two telephones; 


LOOK THESE OVER. 


barrel very fine 
Lawrence Pat. 





of The 





BLUING solution, 
$1.00; Lapping 

Whelen gun slings % 
Old English Stock Polish, 
Jas. V. Howe, Riflemaker 
Ave., Clev sland, » Ohio 6-tf 


$1.00; Old 
compound 


















































Gattling Gun. Natalish, Stockbridge, Mass. 
OVERSTOCKED,~ 30-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 per 100 
30-06 expanding $3.00 per 100, 30-06 Match $3.00 per 
100, Krag, $3.50 per 100, 45 Auto $2.50 per 100, 30-30 
Winchester inside perfect $16.50. D. O. Amstutz, Ran 
som, Kans. 
LUGER FLAT-BOARD carbine stocks, tmported—$1.50; 
Magazines for 30 and 9mm, cals. at $2.50 each. Car 
tridge Belts, geunine Mills woven, brand new State 
caliber wanted, $1 each. Hudson, 52 Warren St., New 
York. 
SEQUOIA GUN BLUER—$2.00. New chemical Bluer 
just out. Money refunded if this is not quickest 
real Bluer on market. Sequoia Importing Co., 17 Spear 
Street, San Francisco, California. 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
$5 Sporters $1.50, $3.50, and $6. c. “ae Harner, 
1600 Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 6- 
BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blanks, $1— up. 
Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. John Park- 
hill, Rochester, Minn. 
GENUINE MAUSER SPORTING 8 m.m. $150 ¢ grade, 
perfect, will take $110. H. M. Whitcomb, Albany, 
Wis. 
GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 
July 31 
ANTIQUE WEAPONS: SWORDS, guns and pistols. 
Lists to buyers. Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 
1-6 
Homesteads and Lands 
$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 1-6 
MOUNTAIN LODGE for sale. Located on stream, good 
hunting and fishing. Beautiful surroundings and 
easily accessible. Write Anthony Navratil, Sante Fe, 
New Mexico. 5-2 
OWN A SUMMER Home, Mantrap Lake, Minnesota. 


Lots $125 Guy Chinn, 1534 Searle St., 


Moines, Iowa. 


up. Des 
4-3 








Taxidermy 





Outdoor Life @ Outdoor Recreation 


Wild Duck Attractions 


Miscellaneous 









sect [com W(=selatet ais 


Heads, animals, birds and 
») 





fish mounted. Fur rugs, 
tanning, ladies’ furs. 
xame heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. All supplies for 


taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. uck- 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy and 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for 


mounting. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














WELL MOUNTED 
TROPHIES 


constant reminders of glorious 
days afield 
FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Successors to 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 


FINS 





| for planting now—Wild Celery, Duck 


| Terrell’s Aquatic Farms & Nurseries 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Fish and Game 


to your favorite haunts. Natural foods 





Potato—99 varieties. 35 years’ plant- 
ing experience. New booklet free. 
Write 


384 A Bik, Oshkosh, Wis. 


QUIDOOR JOBS 


Wanted: Names of men who desire ty 
qualify for work in state and federal 
parks, game reservations and forests, 
Send name to Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1 
Denver, Colo. , 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


Plant Natural Foods that will bring 
and hold large numbers at your favor- 
ite hunting or fishing grounds. Wild 
Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 
30 others described in free illustrated 
book Write, describe grounds, and 


receive free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331B, Oshkosh, Wis. 














1 Sculptor Taxidermist 
| FURRIER AND TANNING 


Artistic and Scientific Mount- 
ing of your Trophies. Work- 
! manship Guaranteed. 


| THOMAS HODGES 
~ 505 East 7th St. Los Angeles, Calif- 




















Bdwy. 
Longhorn eS Steer Horns 


A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
and $75.00. Write for complete information. 














TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew &-~Son, 437. 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. 





“TANNE FURS’’ TIGER cat $5.00 each, Raccoon Texas 
Wolf, Gray Fox, Peccary, Wild cat $4.00. Badger, 
Snookun bear, Skunk, rattle snakes skin, $2.00. Na- 


tional Product Co., Laredo, Texas. 6-2 





All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 
W.. Elwood, Dept. - 

t 


GLASS EYES. 

riers’ supplies. 
complete catalog ever issued. 
Omaha, Nebr. 





BEAUTIFUL CHOKERS FROM your coyote or fox- 
skins, tanning, making $7. Like prices on taxidermy 
work. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 6-6 





TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING, (GAME-HEADS, | fish, 
birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 
J. L. Lersen, Iola, Wis. 2-6 





RAW STEER HORNS: for making blow horns, 18 in. 

$1.00, 16 in. 75c, 12 in. 50e each. National Product 
Co., Laredo, Texas. 
MOUNTED TROUT. SEVERAL unredeemed hice speci- 
mens. Theo. Langguth, Fish Specialist, Boise, Idaho. 














Trapping 


TRAPPERS—You play a losing game using 

traps. Gibbs makes the most improved traps and 
accessories on the market. They kill the catch quickly 
—and humanely. Save your furs. Two Trigger for Mink 
and Muskrat; legal in all states; kills catch. Price, 
60c Ea., $6.50 per Doz. Single Grip No. 1, 15c Ea., 
$1.65 per Doz. No. 1%, 30c Ea., $3.00 per Doz. No. 
2, 40c Ea., $4.40 per Doz. No. 3, 65¢e Ea., $7.35 per 
Doz. No. 4, 80c Ea., $9.00 per Doz. Traps shipped 
prepaid. No. 1 Humane Trapping Capsules—kills catch 
quickly—safely, 75c per Doz., express collect. Prepaid 
when ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or more. 
We make Hawk traps, fur stretchers and live traps— 
send for catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, L-6, Chester, Pa. 


“ATTENTION TRAPPERS!’ FORMULA for making 





old style 

















bait for trap animals an catch fish $1.00 each. Na- 
tional Product Co, Laredo, Texas. 
* 
Books and Magazines 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 


will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 





FITCH BOOKLET WITH Silver Black fox rabbit book, 
interesting, authentic, both one dollar. Clare Wildner, 
Superior, Wis. 5-3 








Cameras and Photo Supplies 
MAKE MONEY IN _ Photography. 





Learn quickly at 


home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- 


‘ography, Dept. 1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicags. 1-12 | 








MINNESOTA WILD RICE _ seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota, Sept. ‘31 





WILD RICE, AQUATIC Plants, Muskrat Ranches, Land 
O'Lakes, Minnesota Wild Rice Co., Laporte, Minn. 





ENGLISH CALL DUCK eggs: Purebred, $3 


dozen. Walter Russell, Bridgeville, Del. 


small, 





BEST OF ALL kinds Duck food plants. Whites Game 
4-3 








Preserve, Waterlily, N. C. 
GENUINE SMALL TYPE English call eggs $2.50 per 
dozen. Floyd Haines, Edina, Mo. 5-2 
CALLER DUCK EGGS $1.00 dozen postpaid. T. W. 


Lowry, Sturgeon, Mo. 





ENGLISH CALL EGGS, twelve $1.50. 


Wilton Junctton, Iowa. 


Where To Go 


SALMON RIVER BOAT TRIP offers finest big game 
hunting, fishing, photographic oppertunities in Amer- 
ica. Safe passage through three hundred miles virgin 
wilderness on ‘‘The River Of No _ Return.’’ 
Gulicke and Elmer Keith, Salmon, Idaho. 


Gale Ford, 
5-2 


« 











Capt 





BUILD A COTTAGE in the heart of Ontario’s hunting 
and fishing paradise, exceptional location. Write L. 
Letson, Crerar, Ont., Canada. 


Old Coins 


Ww 








out. BOAT BLUE PRINTS 


For the amateur. No patterns neves- 
Sary, any one may build a boat from 
our large detailed Blue Prints, Speed 
Row, Runabouts, Fishing, Hunting 
and Duck Punts. Set of Blue 
Prints and specifications for 19 
14, 16 ft. canoes $2.00 each, 









Sample of Pamphlet, 10c. 


THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
1037 E. 146th St., Cleveland, Ohio 














WHY NOT 224, Spring, Sum- 
‘ mer and Fall - 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy 
kinds for collections. 
Simple 
for ay 
m. 
bu’ 


tructions, pic- 
ice-list.. Send 10 cents (not stamps) 
Illustrated Prospectus before sending 
ies. r. Sinciair, Dealer in insects, 
Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 











WANTED—Names of men desir- 
ing to qualify for outdoor jobs; 
$140-$200 month. Work in Na- 
tional parks and game reserva- 
tions. Wonderful opportunities. 
Write for free details. 

Delmar Inst. A-50, Denver, Colo. 











WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—Women, 18-50, 
at once for permanent Government positions, $105- 
$250 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary; paid va- 
cations; common education; thousands appointed yearly 
bi Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., to 
day. Dee. 31 





qualify 





BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 

used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $11. All makes. 
DuMaurier, Busch, “Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, etc. 
3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 16A, Elmira, N. Y. 





$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 

able Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 6-3 





RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10c. 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 





one-half 
10c. 
5-6 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER size, 27c, 
dollar size, 53c. Two cent piece and catalogue, 
Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah. 








Indian Curios 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces $2.50; 

Watchfobs, $1.00; 30 Arrowheads, $3.00. ‘‘Everything 
Indian.’’ Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Cata- 
logue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 2-6 





6 





LARGE STOCK INDIAN Curios, old arms, weapons from 
wild tribes. List ten cents. N. Carter. Elkhorn, Wis. 





INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- 


logue free. Vernon Lemley. Osborne, Kans. 





QUIT TOBACCO. OVER 500,000 accepted Superba 


Remedy, under our refund guarantee to help over- 
come craving for Cigarettes, Chewing, Cigars, Snuff, 
Pipe. Write for full $2.00 treatment and give it a 


trial at our risk. Superba Co., X42, Baltimore, Md. tf 





RECEIPTS FOR MAKING chile con carne, hot tamales, 

enchiladas barbecue all for $1.00. Formulas: any kind 
you like $1.00 each or 6 for $5.00. National Product 
Co., Laredo, Texas. 





SPORTSMEN’S SUPPLIES 
supplies, fishing tackle, 

for catalogue. W. 

Baker, Oregon. 


FUNS, Reloading tools and 
camping equipment. Stamp 
Joseph O’Connor, 1517 First St., 
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PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 





MOSQUITOES, BLACK FLIES, midges, ete. The best 
dope made to keep them away. Tube sixty cents, two 
for one dollar. Martin, Box 1, Manchester, Conn. 





FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. (ab- 
ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo 4-5 


> 
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THE LONG TREK 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


$5.00 Postpaid 





Around the World with Camera and Rifle. The story 
of an African-Asiatic Expedition, 1929-1930. $5.00 
postpaid. ~~ 
This book i& the latest and most exhaustive of Dr. 
Sutton’s adventure and big game tales. Contains 
350 pages and 201 illustrations. 
Dr. Sutton is also the author of TIGER TRAILS 
IN SOUTHERN ASIA, $2.25, and AN AFRICAN 
HOLIDAY at $2.25. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 











“ATTENTION MADAMS!’’ FORMULA washing fluid 
Saving half the washboard, Guarantee Kesults. Na- 
tional Product Co., Laredo, Texas. 





FREE—50 ENVELOPES with order for 200 letterheads, 
6x7 Bond Paper, neatly printed, $1.00 postpaid. 

Leader Printery, Crookston, Minn. 

RECIPES: CHILE CON Carne and Hot Tamales, both 
$1. Formulas, anyone, $1.00 each. Hilario Cavazos 

Bro., Laredo, Texas. 








bargain 
Co., 


SPORTING AND CAMPING 
prices. Send for catalog F; 
Woodstock, Il. 


equipment at 
Monarch Supply 


MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guaran- 
tee if not satisfied. Write, T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas. 1-8 








LET’S SWAP! 


WHATCHA got? Whatdye want? 
Dime trial. Swapper-Sportsman, f 


Detroit. t 
Two new cedar $50 models, never 
A. M. Clarine, Walker, Minn. 





DUCK BOATS. 
uncrated $25 each. 

















LET’S SWAP! WHATCHA got! Whatdye want? Dime 
trial. Swapper-Sportsman, Detroit. 

10 PICTURES BEAUTIFUL Girls 25c. Four 1vc 
Arts, B-L-1611, Denver. “ 

¥ . 
Archery Equipment 

TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow horn, 

bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 25c. aarew 


points 25¢ doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. 





Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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$500 in Prizes tor Photographs 


A Contest Conducted in Cooperation with 


Tue Eastman Kopax Company’s $100,000 CoMPETITION 


TMHE Eastman Kodak Co. is 
offering $25,000 in prizes 
for photographs by amateurs 
residing in the United States. 
These photographs must be 
taken Soha May 1 and 
August 31, 1931, and it is pos- 
sible for a single snapshot to 
win $14,000 in prize money. 

Photographs submitted in 
the OurpoorR LIFE contest may 
have been taken on any date 
whatever, no matter how many 
years ago, but pictures taken 
after May Ist may be sub- 
mitted in both contests. We 
specifically authorize the sub- 
mission in the Eastman com- 
petition of any photo also sent 
to us, although entry in both 
contests is not necessary. You 
may submit as many photos as 
you wish, 

The judges of the OurpooR 
Lire contest will be the edi- 
torial staff of this magazine. 
In case of tie for any prize, a 
duplicate of that prize will be 
awarded to each tying con- 
testant. 

The decision as to merit will 
be based, first, on Action; 
second on Interest value for 
reproduction in OutTpoor LIFE, 
such as pictures of wild game 
in natural environment; third 
on Artistic nature, including 
such technical qualities as 
composition, contrast and 
sharp definition. Not less than 
54 prizes will be awarded, as 
listed on this page, and in ad- 
dition $1.00 will be paid, on 
publication, for every picture 
not winning a prize but later 

ed in Ourpoor LIFE. 


First prize.. 


Second prize 


Third prize... 50 
Fourth prize 25 
Fifty special prizes, each______.... 5 


A total of $500 in merchandise for 
outdoor photographs by amateurs 


fx 


Address all photographs to 


Photo Contest Editors, OUTDOOR LIFE, 












HOTOGRAPHS submitted 

in the Ourpoor LIFE con- 
test may have been taken on 
any date prior to September | 
and must be mailed not later 
than that date. 


Photos must have been 
made by amateurs only, must 
be submitted by the owner of 
all rights in the picture and 
must never have been sub- 
mitted for publication in any 
other periodical. 

Only prints will be accepted, 
never negatives, and we can- 
not undertake to return pic- 
tures or enter into correspond- 
ence with regard to them. 
Prints should be carefully pro- 
tected with cardboard to pre- 
vent folding or damage in the 
mails. On the back of each 
picture must be written, lightly 
SO as not to show marks on the 
other side, the name and ad- 
dress of the owner submitting 
the photo, the date and place 
taken and a description of the 
subject matter. 

The prizes will be in mer- 
chandise to be selected by the 
winners from the catalogs of 
Ovutvoor LIFE advertisers. 
This merchandise will be 
ordered by Outpoor Lire, to 
be sent direct to the winner. 
If the article desired has a list 
retail price higher than the 
amount of the prize, the differ- 
ence is to be mailed to OuTDOOR 
Lire at the time the prize is 
selected and ordered. 

These rules apply only to the 
Ovutpvoor Lire contest. For 
the Eastman competition rules, 
see their advertising. 


Denver, Colo. 




























Sunshine Mellows 


Heat 
Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 








The advice of your phy- 
sician is: Keep out of 
doors, in the open air, 
breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in the 
mellow sunshine, and 
have a periodic check- 
boda Everyone knows that sun- 
ina shine mellows — that’s why the 
“TOASTING” process includes the 
use of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY 
STRIKE — made of the finest tobaccos 
—-the Cream of the Crop=THEN 
= “IT’S TOASTED” = an extra, secret 
heating process. Harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos are ex- 
pelled by “TOASTING.” These irri- 
tants are sold to others. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. 
No wonder LUCKIES are always 


kind to your throat. 


your body. 





TUNE IN- 
The Lucky 
Strike Dance 
Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, 
Thursday and 
Saturday eve- 
ning over 
N. B. C. new 
works. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation=against cough 
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